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4 tyranny; and one may — — Mews : 
* dients are every one . 
y though there*was nothing belides diſagrerable im it 
0 ee e e e e 
5 hed, has in every age nation, 1 
: been- ce of univerſal and 3 7 
4 From Sejanus down to the Earl of Bute, the 
t le have curſed him; and indeed not without 
1 conducted himſelf inthe” 


Juſtice, as he has generally 
molt i 
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he darling 01 . 0 


a Er Tena 


dandled 
drama. 


than ſo many cyphers in office, Ahle 


of profit, and honour, they were d 2 
to: reſign, or to ſhake off ſuch, a — has 4 
nne 


Hons to his national motto, 
But: a true Scot, you Eau. never gives . DF 


55 | 425 3 
Arge erer, 
to lay before the pu Sea 


per, 
t 3 of their ng 
13 


1 convulſions that have of late ſo torn and 


never happy but when he is —.— 


it. It was . 
moved Mr. Pitt Rang” 


hab natur 
F pole . 


be converted into ſo many 5 — 


adminiſtration, 
weary to death with being regarded. as ht, 


either 


vereign arbiter, diſpoſed imparionſiy oße 


ance. To conyince the Minjen 
earneſt, Mr. Mackenzie, and two os three: 
were immediately removed from, 


their exaployments. 
A bold and perilous ftep, mat cad not paſs, oF: | 


had. given uꝑ all 


with impunity, unleſs he 
Nema me impum Jaceſbt-. 


wth 2 - 
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ar ſervice to the Scoren Favovarrr, and his © 

He would not then, poor man, have been 
at a loſs for proper perſons on who tb confer thoſe 
ſeveral departments, which he has-of late fo fre- 
quently and publicly ſet up to file. He would fil 
have had all the game in hir &wn bands, and never 
at a loſs for rock might have loo the whole na- 
tion. Unhapj 5 matters are at” it Se 
cumſtanced, e at Court feem to go a beg- 

; and alma cou whether any one will 

hardy enough to accept them on tbe Fawn 
terms. Perhaps he may be able to la ay hold ore 
or three zovs, who have nevet been trained u 
office; who are entirely rude and ignorant of alt. 
neſs; and as they have no credit to loſe, may take 


a deſperate leap, and plunge over head and ears 


at ogee, without ſhivering: W 8 it. He has been 
over thd"over again with Mr. Pitt: But 


who' ean 
will directly forfeit all, by co. operating with one 
whoſe uniform conduct has been ſevere y cenſured 
by the whole kingdom, who has no reputation of 
his own to loſe, as he is curſed by men of every 
rank and condition? The bad effects of being'//np- 
poſed: only to be connected with him, are apparent 
from the behaviour of the late Spitalfields mob to 
his Grace the Duke of B. I was at a loſs how to 
account for all that virulence, which theſe i ignorant 
and miſguided people fhewed againft- this Noble- 
man, till I overheard a dialogue between one of the 
ringleaders and a perſon of a ſober and decent ap- 
peatance, who was endeavouring to diſſuade him 
from his undertaking. I may ſome time or other 
ſend you the queſtions and replies, as near as I can 
recollect them, word for word, from their own 
mouths ; as they will prove no diſagreeable enter- 
tainment to your readers: At preſent I ſhall only 
remark, that the ſum of bis Grace's crimes 0 
nei 


I. 


that a perſon e his popularity 


F C7 ) ET 
neither more nor- leſs than this, that he was con- 
nected with the Scotchman, whom he ſupported 
with all his power and influence. How little did 
theſe people know of the matter; when. at thar 
very time not light and darknels were more direny, 
oppoſite than his - Grace and Sawney ? It is we 
known, that the Duke of Bedford is a man of re- 
ran and an Engh | 
i pots. then, for him to ſupport: a man of 0 
rent a turn, as the ty Pas one Who 
kein in the name of Stuart, and 2058 up to the 
vileſt kind of prerogative, HIS OWN WILL; a 
Scotchman by family, by birth, by inclination; 
one who obtrudes his needy countrymen upon us 
without mercy, and thruſts them into every 
bc employment. that he can 7 7 75 lay his hands 
No, 24 77 is a 2 EA ach honour 
© ; be conn with one is ruin 
ot this unhappy Kingdom. It is remarkable, that 
the Favourite is the only perſon about Court who. 
wal not greatly ſched . late inſurrection of 
the weavers : man, 1 — 
doubt, in conſci ori 2 | oped) the 
ſtorm :. So far from ng ap N hs 
tumult would end, he exulted at its 3 75 
and gladly embraced- that opportunity of uad-. 
ing his M—— to diſcard the miniſtry, w > could; 
18 fail of being, HIGHLY UNPOPULAR; - as. tbey bad. 
broken off all conneftjan with, and dependauce upon 
HIM. It muſt be owned, 0 there was rt 


How was 


of vanity in this p = 
of acquiring popularity by. Fi ng roles FP 
into power. A fallacious way of reaſoning. For 
my own part, I cannot conceive, a more ridiculous 


ſight in the whole creation, than the Scotchman 
ridin pk on our patriot's ſhoulders, unleſs, indeed, it 
ſhould be our 10 en his. 
% iy CR PSs 
os x 6 In- 


* 


5 +; ERIE 
rms adeſt aique onmnia'turbat. 
WHA a contemptible figure has this country 
ye of late, in compariſon of what it might have 


x 
* 219 
. 


: 


- . . 


one, had it not been for the ApRtuatian of our 


council ?'\ And what, may Taſk, bas that fluftua- 
tion been owing to butt the 8 reftleſs, and ſuſ- 
tcious diſpoſition of a FavouriTE, to whoſe pale 
ons and fear, and revenge, the welfare of the na- 
tion has been alternately tacrificed? ß; 
ks there a ſet of men that have nbt been taken 
up for a time, and diſmiſſed again at Bis inſftigetion ? 
In. the courſe of five years there have been no leſs 
than ejght Secreraries of State, zee Firſt Lords of 
the Freafury, and Ave of the Admiralty. Have 
they ALL miſbehaved in their offices? Is there none 
that has done well? No, not ong. If this is. the 
caſe, why have they. not been brought to account 
for their crimes, and made to anſwer for them pub- 
licly ? But, indeed, their crimes have been of a; 
very different nature from what are cognizable in 
an Engliſh parliament, or an Engliſh court of jufs 
tice. They are only ſuch as can he canyaſſed in the 
Gonfiliabulym of a timid and revengeful Favou- 
ir; where ſerving the public too well, and gain- 
ing too much credit with the nation, are conſidered. 
as crimes of the blackeſt dye. Hinc ille Lachrymæ ! 
Such were the charges brought againſt Mr. Pirr.; 
and ſuch was the Court, by which he was zried and 
ſentenced? Such too, in, all likelihood, will be the 
fate of thoſe, whoſe cauſe is now in actual hearing, 
before this impartial Tribunal. Never, one may 
venture to ſay, was public ceconomy more ſtrictiy 
attended to than by the preſent Treaſury : Never 
did a Miniſter acquire more reputation for his diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, and for his able management of dur 
ſmances, than the very worthy and reſpectable . 
| On 
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ment, and im the nation ih general; he 
formidable eo che Favourrrt, , = 
ment, derexwinet to work his rain; and his fen. [2 
feiies, 1 fen, is inevitable!) for beſides t 
under which Every pood and 
the eye of the Chief of the 
committed at overt | 21 ; 

cio Haürey his vEnrared to thi thiar Pot wal 
not to de truſtect with to the brorber , 
Favoltt#s. This is an i 
a LE ID 
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| HAVE often Len 
much ——7—7—* 
even; iti "Which ſeem to requite 
ce ling and oe argumem a. Ao ths 
is a rod NN t o many: . 
upon, Fl thuvdur rather of rn me 
a5 poflible;; aud Whirtever ietiprontion 1 N exc 
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to db with An, am the rather perfuaded to this; 
beczufe J Nee raratien, char thoſe perſons; whoſe 
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reſighation;- fo if for de thi o'one chock, 
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(10) | 
Lieutenant of Ireland, went the day after it was pub- 
liſhed:to pay his compliments at Court. As ſoon 
as the Earl ſaw him, he took him aſide, and told 
him, I hear, Doctor, that a pamphlet is juſt come 
* out that ſwinges me damnably : Egad, I'll be 
t even with the fellow; for I am determined never 
* fo read it.” It is not unlikely but the Scoren 
FavoukITE and his faction may treat theſe papers 
of mine in the ſame manner: If they do, I can 
heartily forgive them; for I am not vain enough to 
imagine, that any gentle reproofs, which are thrown 
out by ſo inconſiderable a perſon as myſelf, will 
work much reformation in their manners and prin- 
ciples. I .ſhall be very well contented,” if they 
ſerve to inſtruct and open the eyes of my fellow 
ſubjeQs, the generality of whom have been groſsly 
impoſed upon by inſinuations that the FavouRITE 
is not concerned in adviſing the ſeveral changes in 
the miniſtry. . Whereas it is . notorious to every 


one, who is | want of the leaſt penetration, that 
they are all 


e projects of his diſtempered brain 
diſtempered with a variety of uneaſy paſſions, ſuch 
as pride, jealouſy, and revenge. It is ſome com- 
fort, however, that his malice is weak and mp. 

at 


tent; and one cannot help ſmiling to ſee w 


wretched tools he employs to work out his infamous 
purpoſes. It js ſomething remarkable, that he has 


not been able to prevail on one ſingle perſon, of 


character and experience to co-operate with him. 
The poor creatures, whom he has preſſed into his 
ſervice, remind me of the ragamuffins headed by 
his nameſake in the rebellion, who were compoſed 
of raw, ignorant lads and decrepid old men. What 


makes it ſtill worſe is, that they are the very per- 
ſons who have always expreſſed the moſt virulent 


hatred to the Favouxirꝝ and his faction. They 
have catch'd at every opportunity of 1 
character, and have accuſtomed themſelves ſo long 

| | to 


| (11) by 

ro think and ſpeak of him in the vileſt manner, that 
Lam perſuaded they are unable nog to leave it off 
They may, . indeed, for a little time, juſt to ſerve 
their ambitious purpoſes, © keep their mouths, as 


« it were, with a brigle ;” but while their hearts 
are ſo hot within them, the fire muſt inevitably 
kindle, and they will at laſt ſpeak with their tongues. 
In the mean time it will be no ſmall amuſement to 
us, who are only byeſtanders, to obſerve” with what 
awkward grace they will implicitly obey the com- 
mands of the dictator; and how unwilingly they 


Will compliment him with the diſpoſal of every place 


of truſt; or profit, I am aware, indeed, that, as a 
Chart Blanche has been offered to them, they may 
imagine they arg to come in on their own terms: But 
I wil venture to prophecy, that they will find them- 
ſelves, in the end, yery woefully "miſtaken; for 
by what I know of the FA vouRTTE, he never will 
part with his Bi power, which he has uniformly 
ſhewn, with amazing perſeverance, is the ſole dear 


idol of his ſoul. ._, AnT1-SzJanvus: 
* —— 7 — — | p 


#.3*5 3 i= 


45 > 2 . TT N 
Vulneris auxilium Peliat haſta tulit.. O 
I HAVE already, ny memes Res | 3 
the trequent changes that, to the eternal diſgrace 
of this country, have happened within the ſpace of 
five years, and the . cauſe to which they are to be 
attributed. But as the ſole object of theſe letters 
is to open the eyes of the public, with regard to the 
ſacrifices both of men and meaſures, which have 
been. owing to the influence of our MODERN SzJa- 
Nus;;. I hope I ſhall not be accuſed of tautology, 
if I dwell upon the ſame ſubject, and expatiate a 
little further on the events of that period.. One of 
your late correſpondents ſeems to approve of my 
purpoſe, though he doubts of its effect, thinking it 
out of my power to ſhake the Coloſſus, His obſer- - 


12 ) 
vation is at firſt ſight 10 ue but my fiene 
Pbilan be he bv inion; when he conſiders, | 
that I have 4 moſt powerful aſſiſtant, in 3 


f upon this Garg 1 
fill greater idol, the idol & a free 
Ritherto has never ale! in any that 1 — 


ſions of pride, revenge, or ambition, have engen- 
dered in his breaſt. After having faid this, it will 
be eaſy to conclude, that I mean the great ang 
himſelf, I ſincerel engage myſelf to omit 1 
that my talents will allow ſnie to 5 00 to accon | 
the falotary end for which the whole nation 1 
dently wiſhes ; but T fear my new ally Will fu 
more merit to plead in this overthrow than'myfelf, 
having been at work upon it for ſome years; where. 
as-my appearance in the political world is: not of 
many days date. His abſurdities, contradiftory 
conduct, and ignorance of the very rudiments of 
government, have brought ſuch a load of public 
reſentment againſt him, that there is little left for 
me to do; and I moſt ſincerely believe, that, with- 
out the ſpirit of prophecy, I may venture to declare 


his final' ruin is. not now very diſtant: 
The wickedeſt Miniſters, the moſt contemptible 
and deteſted Favourites, that have ed the 


reigns of our Britiſh Kings, have never beetr with- 
out their friends, or without having retained ſome 
party in their ſupport z t ut it has been reſerved to 
our days to ſee the ptodigy of a minion veſted with 
unlimited authority, for a long time the diſpenſer 
of the choiceſt honours and pecuniary bounties of 
the Crown, and. that in ſo liberal a manner as 
quickly to make the Crown poor in both ; to ſee 
him, 1 ſay, reduced, by his own miſmanagement, to 
the ſingularly miſerable and forlorn ſtate of having 
neither party to eſpouſe, nor friend to protect him. 
Uncommon as this phœnomenon is, it may be 

accounted for by recollecting that he has by turns 

deceived 


| AK 
deceived. and deſerted. all Parties, 


alluded. to, infiny: former, lener, 

pre eo wy barley, wh ba 
viſer. His, firſt, exploit; when his power. was eſtar 
bliſhed, appeared in the removal of Mr, N. who 
had conduied.ch waz with all the ſueceſs * 


due to ſo da genius. 
great L at b Ri vs 


intrigue, to quit the: deim, and. the public =—_ | 
only the ſupport. of ha bog his — 
e e ee the Eark of Temple, fol. 
lowed, him in his. retreat, reſnlving, and as we. 
have lately ſeen, 2 nexer to 
rake a ſhare in the while there remain 
ed the leaſt of its being under the in- 
fluence of a Scoren FAvoun rz. By this, two of 
the ahleſt and beſt men in the with all 
thoſe who were friends to them an their popular 
ſyſtem, were, at ance diſguſtedʒ and.commenced 
2 and 1 war 2 Coloſſus. It is from 


and 
lay the foundation. 


againſt himſelf, 
At l which it would be 
my happineſs ta be: able ta accelerate. 
It would have bean, natural to imagine, that 


when he had. ſet. ſo. EN ap er 
would have farming. con- 
n chis was by, - 


nections with 

no means the caſe ; another victim was immediately; 
doomed a facrifice „ an aged; Duke (ha, though: 
his miniſteriab talenta were. not, eminent, had ſerved, 
the Crown as well as he. could, poor man, for up- 
wards of forty years) was ignominiouſiy driven fram 
office, Nor was this ſufficient, but a whole heca - 
tomb was to be ſacrificed at the altar of Scotch re- 
yenge and inſolence; and, what was hitherto un- 


EE. 
heard of in this country, the liſts of the inferior | 
6ffices were carefully ſcrutinized, and numbers f 
worthy innocent men, who had no crime, but that 
their employments had been giyen them by che di. 
tarded Duke, were deprived'o ſubſiſtence. I could 
draw the diſmal ifture of ily reputable families, 
reduced by this n act of cy to ſuch pe 
nury and diſtreſs, as would ſhock the heart of the 
odd Barbarian. 

Buy theſe acts he had N ER him another 
numerous party of men; and then he had no de- 
pendance, but on his own ee intereſt with the 

*, and a few wretched adherents whom his ig- 
norance of mankind made him imagine to be men 
of popularity. But he ſoon perceived his error; 
an fo far did his timidity operate over his pride, 
that he — his tail, and ſlunk out of office; pro- 
teſting, at the ſame time, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that he would never again interfere in the bu- 
ſineſs of government. How thoſe engagements 
have been performed, the world is witneſs, as it is 
well known that they were ſcarcely made before 
they were ſhamefully broken. Every one has heard 
of a treaty with Mr. Pitt in the year 7 3, Which 

was entirely brought upon the carpet by the Fa- 
youRITE. This alone is ſufficient to ow my al- 

ſertion of his faithleſſneſs and breach of promiſe. 

Happy would it have been for this nation if that 
treaty had ſucceeded ; for if that excellent perſon 
had then taken the reigns of government, in al! 
probability the power o of that dangerous man had 
ſoon been blaſted. But, unfortunately for us, he was 
reſerved for future miſchief ; he was reſerved when 
all was peace, when the wheels of government 
moved ſmoothly on, when Faction drooped her 
head, and nem. was almoſt no more, he was re- 
ſerved to diſturb, by his weak and wicked counſels, 
the public repoſe, and Plunge — government 
| into 
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poſe,” of opening the eyes of 2 narioh, as to 
injuries they have ſuffered from the influence of 
that pernicious perſon. Believe me, they are not 
acquainted with half his crimes, with Half his ab- 
ſurdities : Some ſtill conſider him as all powerful; 
others as an innocent, injured man, ſuffer 8101 
events that ought not to be laid to his che 
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undeceiving the world in ſome of theſe particulars : - 
But much z ſſtill left to be done ahdl ĩ you do not 
think me tedious, nor find, by a diminution of the 
fale of your paper, that I am thought fo by the 
public, I ſhall. ere in my u ing, and 
now and then trouble you with a letter, till I have 
compleatd the great work, andreduced him to that 
abject ſtate which is ſuited to the meanneſs of his 
capacity, and the corruption of his heart. 

Though my former letters may, perhaps, incline 
you to think that I am particularly connected with 
the late n ſee their dar np 
an eye of partiality, I do aſſure you that it is by no. 

means the caſe. I am a friend to truth; and 
mean no more than to diſabuſe the world, as to a 
few particular prejudices which they have imbibed 


arrly ; but do not arraign them for crimes which 
no perſon, who has any information, ſuſpects them 
to be guilty of. Such 15 the charge prongs inf 
them for having condeſcended to act under the in- 
fluence of the Favourite; a charge to which they 
may boldly plead not guilty, without fearing con- 
viction, though they were tried even by a Scotch 
jury. I have already touched upon this point; and 
1 again throw down my gauntlet, and Elie to be 
contradicted, if what I aſſert is. not true, © that 
during the whole courſe of their adminiſtration they 
have continually reſiſted the efforts of this amibiti- 
ous and reſtleſs man ; that they have been the firſt 
who gave any conſiderable and public blow to his 
power; and that the ſole cauſe of their diſgrace is 
the open teſtimony they gave of their reſolution not 
owed ve with an anta- 
2 at the top of a 3 and though they 
ave tumbled themſelves, they have carried him 
Fart of the way with them in their fall. This is all 
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placed at the head of affairs, the nation would have 
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the world in ſome of theſe artaculars : 
But much zs ſtill left to be done; ahd it you do not 
think me tedious, nor find, by a duninution of the | 
ſale of your paper, that J am thought ſo by the 
public, I ſhall perſevere in my ur ing, a 
now and then trouble you with a letter, till I have 
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compleatd the work, and reduced him to that 
abject ſtate which is ſuited to the meanneſs of his 
capacity, and the corruption of his heart. 
Though my former letters may, perhaps, incline 
you to think that I am particularly connected with 
the late e a apt. ſee their Ng 40 75 
an eye of partiality, I do aſſure you that it is by no 
means the . l Ned d to truth; and 
2 no more, an 2 1 055 1 re EW 
ew particular prejudices which they have imbibed 
againſt thoſe e them be judged 
fairly; but do not arraign them for crimes which 
no perſon, who has any information, fuſpeRs them 
to be guilty of. Such is the charge broug n 
them for having condeſcended to act under the in- 
fluence of the Favourite; a charge to which they 
may boldly plead net guilty, without fearing con- 
viction, though they were tried even by a Scotch 
ury. I have already touched upon this point; and 
di again throw down my gauntlet, and Gere to be 
contradicted, if what I aſſert is. not true, © that 
during the whole courſe of their adminiſtration they 
have continually reſiſted the efforts of this amibiti- 
ous and reſtleſs man; that they have been the firſt 
who gave any conſiderable __ public blow to his 
power; and that the ſole cauſe of their diſgrace is 
the open teſtimony they gave of their reſolution not 
to act under his influence.” In ſhort, it mult be 
allowed, they have been ſtruggling with an anta- 
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poniſt at the top of a precipice ; and though they 
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never proſper in the preſent hands? To this I know 
ſyſtem, and wiſhes it well; that he will aſſiſt them 


They mean to magnity their importance by ſtrutting 
in ſtilts; and, Jag 
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affairs of the ſtate; till the Faveurite is baniſhed to 
a long, long diſtance from Court, and thoſe who 
are aþle, not thoſe. oxly who are willing to ſerve the 
crown, are entruſted with offices of buſineſs and re- 
ſponſibility ; I ſhall think Mr. Pitt and Lond Tom 
ple diſſatisfied with the general ſituation 
and that they lament, Sth me, — 
to which this unhappy kingdom is reduced, — 
from which it will never extricate itſelf, till the laſt 
dregs of that curſed poiſon, the power of the Fa- 
vourite, are drained off, and the direction e 
entruſted with thoſe miniſters who are called u 
by the joint voice of the Prophr, to afford us a 
alliſtance and protection. _ AnT1-Sz JANUS. 
Ss 4 A0 4 . 
Pugnat Sententia ſecum _ 

Quod petiit ſpernit, repetit quid nuper omifit. Hon. 
AS I have been rather liberal in my epithets, when- 
ever I have mentioned the name of Sejanus, having, 
ventured more than once to make uſe of the words 
abſurd, ambitious, and revengeful, it ſeems particu- 
larly incumbent upon me to ſhew that they have 
not been miſapplied. And this is ſo eaſy a taſk, 
that it requires little more than a bare narratrve to 
prove that I have not been miſled by paſſion, or 
warped with prejudice, when I have expreſſed my- 
ſelf in thoſe terms. 

There is another particular, in which, perhaps, 
it may be expected that I ſhould vindicate myſelf, . 
namely, in affirming that the power of the Coloſſus 
is ſhaken to its very foundation: and this likewiſe 
(Heaven be raiſed) 3 is no very difficult matter; 
for I verily — that, if I continue much * 
your correſpondent, it will be objected to me, that 
am trampling on the dead, and inſulting the me- 

ory of a conquered and fallen enemy. 

To illuſtrate theſe points in the fulleſt manner, 
it will not be neceſſary for me to go farther back 
Vor, II. C than 


( 20 ) 
than to the changes that have lately happened in- 
the adminiſtration. Six weeks thorough ; know- 
ledge of the meaſures of Sejanus will be ſufficient 
to prove his abſurdity and wickedneſs ; and when 
theſe are once made out, they will not only juſtify 
my having made uſe of expreſſions rather harfh and 
ſevere, but convince the world that his reign 1s al- 
moſt over, and his ruin at hand. When he ſaw 
the late miniſtry riſing in the eſteem of the public, 
he concluded, with reaſon, that the fame conduct, 
which gained them the good opinion of the think- 
ing part of the nation, would not fail to recommend 
them to their virtuous and well-diſpoſed maſter.” 
This at once alarmed his jealouſy, and determined 
him, by ſecret emiſſaries and falſe inſinuations, to 
preclude them from a free acceſs to their Sovereign. 
His wicked project unhappily ſucceeded ; and 
when he found that he had blaſted the power of his 
rivals, ambition ſeized upon his ſoul. He reſolved 
immediately to form a new adminiſtration ; an ad- 
miniſtration, that ſhould never thwart or oppoſe 
him ; an adminiſtration of his own creatures and 
dependents. His brother was to have the direction 
of Scotland, and his brother-in-law to be placed at 
the head of the finances, and be principal miniſter 
of ſtate. What made this plan of his more ridi- 
culous and chimerical, was, that he imagined our 
Patriot Commoner would condeſcend to act under 
his influence, and that of his tools and creatures : 
But he found himſelf miſerably miſtaken; his 
fooliſh ſcheme was accordingly exploded, and the 
diſcarded miniſters were recalled, who immediately 
diſmiſied the inſtrument of Szz2nus's power over his 
native country. This, it muſt be owned, was a 
glorious, but at the ſame time it was the laſt blow 
they could make at the Favourite, He was exaſ- 
perated to the greateſt degree, and all the ſulphur 
of his foul took fire: His revenge, at all events, 


(24 : 
mult be gratified, and a new ſet of people called 
in; yet even here a difficulty remained behind; 
though he was determined to work the fall of his 
enemies, he could not bear todrop the dear idea of 
eſtabling a family influence. Some medium, there- - 
fore, was to be propoſed ; and his noble kinſman, 
(who, from reading the groſs flattery, which he pays 
for, in the public papers, fondly thinks himſelf a 
man of popularity) though not the principal mini- 
ſter, was ſtill to bear ſome high office in the ſtate, ' 
and his brother to be reſtored at leaſt to the income 
of his former ſtation. This ſecond project, how- 
ever, miſcarried; for after having wind every man 
of rank in the kingdom, after the Treaſury had 
been refuſed by four different perſons in one day, he 
was reduced to lower his demands, and with them 
give up a farther portion of his ſtrengrh and i in- 
fluence. 

He dropt at laſt, unwillingly indeed, his a 
3 0 ä by means of a family com- 

act; and, to gratify his revenge and quiet his 
fears, (which painted to him the tatal conſequences 
that might happen from the reſentment of the na- 
tion, if he perſiſted in his ambitious purpoſes) he 
ſet on foot a freſh negociation. 

Who can forbear lamenting with me, that the 
credit, the repoſe, the proſperity of the kingdom, 
are to be thus frequently and wantonly ſacrificed to 
the private paſſions of this reſtleſs and all-graſping 
Favourite ? 

No one, I imagine, will pretend to deny, that I 
have here given atrue hiſtory of what has lately hap- 
pened in the adminiſtration. Three different plans 
have been agitated ; and the laſt of them would not 
have taken place, if the gentlemen, who were lately 
in power, would have demeaned themſelves ſo low 
as to negociate with the Scotchman. He never, I 
believe, mach wiſhed to carry it into execution : He 
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would rather have choſen, that the two ſets of men - 
ſhould have bid againſt each other for his protec- 
tion; and then would have inclined the ſcale in fa+ 
vour of that party, who would have done the moſt 
to repair his ſhattered power. He has failed in 
this, as in all his former projects; for though the 
auction was opened, and the places fairly put up, 
he could get no ſetters to enhance the price, and 
but one bidder appeared n 
The conſequence of the whole is, that a miniſtry 
is formed without one man of buſineſs and experi- 
ence. It ſets out with pretenſions to popularity, 
and yet is headed by the D. of —, the Duke of 
N, and the Earl of B—. It claims the name 
of a Whig adminiſtration, with a Tory Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the only Tory who has been truſted . 
with any office of power or buſineſs ſince the be- 
ginning of his Majeſty's reign. In ſhort, it is com- 
poſed of weakneſs, falſnood, and contradiction, and 
is a perfect model of the great original that gave it 
birth. ANTI1-SEJANUS, 


FIR 
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——TREs ſunt ante omnia. 


WHEN Octavius, Mark Antony, and Lepidus, 

formed that ill- connected triumvirate, which put 
a final period to the liberties of Rome, they ſnewed 
a wonderful tenderneſs for each other, not in ſecur- 
ing their friends, but in ſacrificing their enemies to 
their mutual reſentment. In this general proſcrip- 
tion, the ties of blood were alternately diſregarded, 
and the more facred bonds of friendſhip readily 
broken through, provided it tended, upon the 
whole, to gratify the hatred and revenge of thoſe 
deſtroyers of the public freedom. The leaders of 
the preſent unnatural coalition of men in power 
ſeem to have adopted the ſame principles, as far as 


circumſtances will admit; not, indeed, by ſticking 
| | up 
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up the heads of the men of eloquence and ability, 
among their adverſaries, at the bar of the two houſes, 
chic, however, I would adviſe them to effect, if 
they can, before the meeting of parliament) but by 
removing all perſons from employment who have 
the moſt diſtant connection with thoſe whom they 
ſtile their enemies. 

In- this point, the enterprizing Antonius, the 
doating Lepidus, and the timid Octavius, feem 
perfectly agreed. There is, however, this mani- 
teſt inequality, as to Octavius's ſhare in this exten- 
ſive proſcription, that be is obliged to ſacrifice ſome 
of his friends, in order to preſerve the others; whilſt 
his aſſociates in power give a full ſweep to their ro- 
venge, by marking out as victims whoever were 
honoured with the friendſhip, or bore relation by 
office to thoſe whoſe places have been lately one 
by a motley band of mock-ſtateſmen. I. call it 
. uſurped, becauſe, though the has an un- 
doubted right to diſpoſe of theſe employments, na- 
ture and reaſon never intended them for ſuch as the 
preſent poſſeſſors. / 

If the public cannot diſpute the authority, i 
which men of ability and experience are remov 
to make way for thoſe who have ſhewn themſelves 
deficient in the one, or who cannot lay any claim to 
the other, yet ſurely: they have a right to enquire 
why thoſe, who are ſubordinate in offices of the ut- 
moſt truſt and importance, ſhould be wantonly laid 
aſide, only becauſe the Triumvirate will have it fo. 
That the whole board of Treaſury ſhould be 

changed, is an act of neceſſity ; . becauſe thoſe, who 
had been joined with the gentleman, who laſt pre- 
ſided there, could never be brought to ſubmit to 
his inadequate ſucceſſors: But that the two Secre- 
taries of that department ſhould be diſmiſfed, the 
one becauſe he has been faithful to his late fupe- 
1. ne becauſe it is a neoeſſary ſtep to 
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impoſe upon the public, I cannot admit as ſatisfac- 
tory reaſoning. Beſides, can this impoſition ope- 
rate for any long continuance ? The latter of theſe 
gentlemen, formerly the confidential Secretary of 
Octavius, could not be continued without an open 
declaration of what the Triumvirate labours ſo 
much to conceal. For'the ſame reaſon, this timid 
Stateſman acquieſces in his brother's diſgrace ; and 
allows his former partner in the Treaſury to be 
thrown out of the wardrobe like a caſt-off ſuit of 
cloaths. But will this ſubterfuge impoſe upon men 
of experience and knowledge of the world ? Will 
they ſubmit to dignify this adminiſtration with the 
title of Whig, and Anti-Favourite, whilſt Mr. 
D is ſingled out to lead one band of penſioners, 
and the E— of L ſtill ſtands at the head of 
the other ? whilſt T continues in poſſeſſion 
of his ſtaff, and O——d and E tt quietly 
enjoy their lucrative employments ? For what me- 
rit of their own 1s this indulgence ſhewn to the two 
laſt ? Not upon account of their abilities, for that 
would be a ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould be diſ- 
carded : It is their merit with their countryman ; it 
is the reward of their inaction during the laſt par- 
liamentary campaign, where the one carefully con- 
cealed his talent wrapt up in a napkin, and the other 
uſed his ſparingly, as loath to wear it out in any 
other cauſe than that of the Favourite? 

I forbear to mention others, as too inconſider- 
able to be named in the liſt: It is ſufficient to ſay 
that thoſe ſnarlers in politics, who followed the Fa- 
vourite in couples, are ſtill retained to fill up the 
cry, and are ſtill fed from the trencher. 

Whilſt ſuch juggling is carrying on, and that too 
in ſo bungling a manner, will any perſon dare to 
aſſert, that the Favourite has no hand in theſe tranſ- 
actions, and that Mr. PiTT has any? Will he lend 
his ſupport to eſtabliſh thoſe men in power, whom 

Volpone 


yet aſpiring to 
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Volpone approves, and has. promiſed to ſecond ? 
Will the Great Commoner, whoſe name 1s to fill ſo 
many ſhining pages in hiſtory, ſuffer it to be ſullied 
by an intercourſe with ſuch men as theſe ? Will his 
ſuperior ſpirit ſubmit to imitate the daſtardly Fa- 
vourite, by keeping clear of all reſponſibility, and 
irect? Or, if his ill ſtate of health 

will not it him to ſupport the fatigue of office, 
and he ſhould be prevailed on to guide the ma- 
chine, would he truſt to untempered tools of other 
peoples — | 

We have ſeen, indeed, inſtances where a great 
genius, who is ſure of his effect, will produce won- 
ders of art with almoſt any tool that comes to hand 
but there never was that man who would riſk his 
reputation by preferring ſuch inſtruments as ſhould 
be brought by the loweſt in the trade, when he 
had the whole profeſſion before him, and might 
ſupply himſelf from the ableſt and moſt experienced 
artiſts. | ANTI-SEJANUS. 
SEE here the ee ſtate in which this country 
is repreſented by the writers for the preſent Mini- 
ſtry; who tell us, that the beſt thing which could 
at preſent happen, would be for them all to be im- 
mediately turned out of their employments, and 
ſucceeded by Mr. Pitt, and thoſe whom he thinks 
of principal ability, and fitteſt to be employed. In 
this opinion I agree with them heartily ; but I am 
of a different way of thinking from their flatterers, 
who give it out that Mr. Pitt believes the doating 
Stateſman and his aſſociates qualified for any em- 


ex whereas I am humbly of opinion, that 


e thinks them fit for none; for if he did not, would 
he thus. in their preſent ſtate of weakneſs and diſ- 
treſs, turn his back upon them, and fairly leave 
them to ſhuffle and cut for themſelves ?.. , . Would 
he not rather, out of pure compaſlion, reach out a 
8 C 4 helping 
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helping hand, when they call upon him, poor ſuuls, 
with their chins juſt above water, and afſure him 
that they can ſwim no more than ſo many pigs of 
lead? But they cry, alas, in yain | the love of his 
country prevails in his breaſt far beyond the feel- * 
ings of pity, or any other conſideration : He knows qe 
the kingdom is undone under fuch management— 
he abandons them to their fate, and turns away his 
face from the melancholy fight, juſt as we do from 
the execution of a malefactor, without attempting 
to give him aſſiſtance. n 
What I am now ſaying is too clearly manifeſted, 
by Mr. Pitt's retiring from the preſent ſcene of bu- 
ſineſs, when the new Minifters ſtand in the greateſt 
need of his counſels, and have ridiculouſly given 
it out for a month together, that he would ſupport 
their meaſures. This ſtep of the great and truly 
amiable Patriot will. ſurely open the eyes of the 
public, and convince them that theſe vain and 
empty daws reckoned without their hoſt. There re- 
mains, however, another point, ſtill to be cleared 
up, before we entirely give the new gentlemen over 
to perdition. I profeſs myſelf an admirer of Mr. 
Pitt, and I heartily wiſh that he and Lord Temple, 
with ſome other noble perſons, who have refuſe 
to accept even of the higheſt offices, becauſe th 
great men would not be concerned in the preſent 
Fſtern ; I wiſh, I fay, that they could be induced 
to alter their reſolution in this particular. But 
though there are no hopes of ſuch a * the 
new Miniſtry will deſerve much of the public eſ- 
teem, if they would effectually and entirely put an 
end to the influence of the Favourite. But —_ 
themſelves are too well conſcious, that it is out 
their power: I really believe ſome of the young ani 
unexperienced perſons among them mean to do it: 
But none of their leaders think it practicable, or 
even intend to attempt it. Let me aſk then-fairly, 
whether 
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| whether, when the late convulſions began, the great 


point of miſman 
old Miniſters, was not not their puſhing things too 
far, by the removal of Szjams's brother? how 
could the new ones mean to eſtabliſh their power, 
but by a contrary conduct? The Favourite, they 
ſay, does not, take the lead in the preſent moment; 
perhaps not, but what then ? Does he not intend to 
reſume it, after he has let the new Miniftry take a 
ſhort run ? He knows that the taſte of power is very 


alluring ; and therefore, like an expert angler, lets 


them nibble and run away with the bait, that he 
may ſtrike at a proper time, and make ſure of his 
game. If this 1s not the caſe, and he really in- 
tends to lay dow his rod, why does not he gratify 
the public with every demonſtration of his honeſt 
and upright purpoſes ? Why does not he retire, in 
earneſt, to a diſtance from buſineſs, and abſtain not 
only from evil, but from all its appearances and 
temptations ? Look only into certain aſſemblies, 
and you will find that the perſons there, who are 
moſt . moſt able to ſupport him, ſtilli re- 
main unmoleſted in their offices. What is it, in 
the name of wonder, that protects them? Where 
do they find a ſhield to cover them from the preſent 
havock and devaſtation? Is it their attachment to 
the gentlemen who are now Miniſters? No, there 


is no one, who has the leaſt knowledge of men and 


things, that does not ſee they would diſplace them 
if they could, both becauſe they cannot truſt them, 
and becauſe it would give their adminiſtration ſuch 
a weight and credit in the nation, as would render 
them ſuperior to every attempt of their opponents 
to overthrow them. Self-mtereſt calls upon them 
loudly to give theſe proofs of their being no longer 
encumbered with the load of faveuritiſm ; and com- 
mon-ſenſe calls upon us all not to ſuffer ourſelves 
to be amuſed any longer with vain and idle ſuppo- 

| tions, 


t, laid to the charge of the 
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fitions, which are calculated merely to gain time; 
and give a month or two more to the new Trium- 
virate to reward ſome of their hungry followers, and 
to diſpoſe of the higheſt honours to their favourites, 
of which, by the nature of thoſe honours, they can- 


not be hereafter diveſted. Axri-SgIAvus. 


II is a curſe, which has attended all favourites 
Princes, from the darling of Tiberius down to our 
modern Sejanus, that they are never happy, unleſs 
they are wantonly abuſing their 1 power, 
or oftentatiouſly diſplaying their enormous riches. 
They cannot poſſeſs either the one or the other in 
quiet, but muſt needs affront the ſelf- love and un- 
derſtanding of mankind, by a vain and unreaſon- 
able exerciſe of both. There is no other way of ac- 
counting for ſuch abſurd behaviour, which muſt 
neceſſarily ſubject them to the hatred and envy of 
the world, than from a mixture of pride, folly and 
infatuation. While a man battens and baſks him- 
ſelf in Royal favour, he is ſure to be attended with 
a numerous train of ſummer-friends, who flutter 
and buzz about him inceſſantly, and are ſuch trou- 
bleſome and impertinent creatures, that they effec- 
tually keep off every honeſt and ingenious perſon. 
Having thus entirely poſſeſſed him to themſelves, 
the poiſon that they diſtill into his ear, is ten times 
more fatal and noxious than that which deſtroyed 
the Royal Dane, as it corrupts the underſtanding, 
and ſtupifies all the nobler faculties of the ſoul. Its 
operation, indeed, is mighty and wonderful, as it 
transforms a man almoſt in an inſtant from his ori- 
ginal ſelf. Though his intrinſic worth was before 
poor and inſignificant, he acquires I know not what 
of importance ; and having the image of his Prince 
imprinted, as it were, upon him, endeavours to 
paſs current in the world for ten times his real va- 
lue. To accompliſh this moſt deſirable end, he 
finds 


(29) 
finds it-neceffary to bear down ſome with irreſiſtible 
inſolence, and dazzle the eyes of others with the 
glare of honour and tinſel trappings of greatneſs. 
If we conſider a little the behaviour of different 
Favourites in different ages and countries, we ſhall 
find that their conduct in theſe reſpects has been 
uniformly the fame. With what ſelf-afſuming ar- 
rogance did Wolſey behave, and ſecure of the ear 
of his Prince; treat the oldeſt and moſt potent of 
the nobility with contempt and infolence ? Sur- 
rounded by ſycophants, he kept aloof from others, 
like an Eaſtern monarch, and would not deign to 
hold converſe with the moſt illuſtrious perſons, un- 


leſs they truckled to his power, and bowed the- 


knee to Baal. What a rapid and exorbitant for- 
tune did he amaſs together, though he lived with 
all the ſtate and magnificence of an Emperor? How 
many palaces did he erect, as trophies of his folly, 
and proofs of his rapine and extortion ? How many 
country ſeats did he adorn and furniſh with all the 


curioſities of art and nature? What a train of glit- 


- tering equipages, what a hoſt of livery'd ſlaves at- 
tended him in his tours? One thing, however, may 
be remarked of Wolſey, which cannot be ſaid of a 
more modern Favourite, that he had viſible means of 
acquiring his riches and ſupporting his grandeur; 
as, beſides the office of Lord High Chancellor, he 
was poſſeſſed at once of five biſhopricks, and ſeve- 
ral other profitable benefices. 

What has been here related of the great over- 
grown Cardinal, may be applied with little altera- 
tion to all other Royal favourites; whether it be 
Sejanus, the darling of Tiberius, or Count Bruhl, 
the minion of the late Elector of Saxony; ſome par- 
ticulars of whoſe life and conduct I may very pro- 
bably hereafter lay before my readers: At preſent 
it is not neceſſary to have recourſe either to ſtale 
or foreign examples, when we have a Sejanus of our 
own 


* 
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own, who is a living inſtance of the truth of What 


has been here aſſerted. Has he not all along af- 
fected to keep aloof, and treated our nobles with 
ſupercilious reſerve and inſolence? Have we not 
ſeen him for a long time diſplaying his exorbitant 


treaſures in every kind of princely profuſion? Has 


not he purchaſed eſtates, built and adorned villas, 
erected palaces, and furniſhed them with fi 


— . | | 
ous magnificence ? I am ſure I ſpeak within com- 


paſs, when I aſſert, that within theſe laſt three years 


he has expended between two and three hundred 


thouſand pounds. An enormous ſum, almoſt 
to the whole revenues of the kingdom which 
he draws his original! I could wiſh to be informed 
by ſome of thoſe, who are in the ſecret, how he has 
3 ſuch prodigious wealth. I will not 1 
poſe that he embezzled the public money, when 


officiouſly thruſt himſelf into office; becauſe there 


were ſo many checks upon him in that de ent, 
that he could not eaſily have done it without aſſo- 
ciates, or poſſeſſing more courage or cunning than 
I take him-to be —_ of. "Bat how, then, has 
he acquired ſuch amazing riches ? Tell me, ye 
flatterers of his, was it by ftate-jobbing or ſtock- 
- Jobbing, that he is become, from a needy Northern 
Thane, a potent Britiſh Noble ? What ſiniſter me- 
thod has he taken to plunder the nation, and eſcape 
the iron hand of juſtice ? Iam aware of the anſwer, 
that he has been able to make a purchaſe, to the 
amount of nmety-ſeven thouſand pounds, to lay 
out a large park, and adorn and build two magni- 


ficent houſes out of the eſtate which was left him 


by a relation three years ago. But ſuch a reply is 
{o falſe and fooliſh,” that 1 ſcarce — 
ment's conſideration; for I will venture to main- 
tain, that the whole ſum of his vibe income, for 
the laſt ten years put together, will not amount to 
above 50, oool. As to the eſtate, it is not his; he 
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fates he reckons at ninety-ſeven thouſand pounds; 


(30) 
is entitled only to part of the annual produce; for 
two thoufand pounds a year were left to his injured 
brother, on whom he ronately turned his back, 
as ſoon as he had poſſeſſed himfelf of his natural in- 
heritance. When this 2000 l. per annum is de- 


ducted, there will not remain clear to the Favourite 


above 50001. a year : And whetherthis is ſufficient 
to account for all thoſe immenſe ſums, which, to 
our amazement and indignation, he has lately ex- 
pended, I leave every impartial perſon to judge, 

a | | ANTI-SEJANUS. 


[The above letter occafiened a very fingular and ex- 
traordinary diſpute in the public papers. One of the 


E. of Bute's friends immediately anſwered it as follows.] 


HE. public may recollect, if they think it worth 

while, that Anti-Sejanus did, in his paper of 
Auguſt 3, endeavour to faſten upon the Earl of 
Bute's reputation a ſtain of the fouleſt corruption; 
no leſs than that of having plundered the public of 
an immenſe treaſure.: grounding this his concluſion 
upon the greatneſs of the Favourite's expences 
within three years paſt beyond his income, taken 
even for ſo long a period as ten years backwards. 
I have ſhewn in my laſt letter what credit the wri- 
ter's aſſertion deſerves with regard to the head of 
income, and will now proceed to the other half of 
his argument, relative to the Favourite's expences 
within three years paſt ; reckoned by the writer at 
between two and three hundred thouſand pounds, 
i. e. as I muſt underſtand it at about 2 50, ooo l. 


Theſe expences he divides into four heads, viz. 


1. The purchaſing of eſtates. 2. The build- 
ing and adorning of villas. 3. The erefting of 
palaces and furniſhing them with ſumptuous mag- 
nificence. 4. A general ſweeping item of eve 

kind of princely profuſion. The purchaſing of ef- 
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ſo that there is a ſum of about one hundred and 
fifty- three thouſand pounds left for the reſt of the 
Favourite's expenditure in three years time, being 
at the rate of fifty- one thouſand pounds per annum. 
How much the writer is pleaſed to allot to everx 


kind of princely profuſion he hath not been ſo good. 
as to impart; but it is manifeſt, by the affected 


pomp of his deſcription, that the villas and palaces 


are to be conſidered as conſuming a large part of 
that vaſt heap. So that theſe two articles are eſſen- 
tial circymſtances to the validity of his eſtimate. I 
love to catch one of theſe declaimers. at a matter of 
fact, of which any common man hath, an opportu- 
nity to know the truth or falſhood. The only villa 
that the Earl of Bute hath had within the compaſs 
of three years, 1s a ſmall old houſe upon Kew 
green, with a new detached brick building on one 
fide of the garden uſed by him in part for a library, 
and in part occupied by an under ſeryant of the 
Royal Family. Theſe two ſtructures compoſe the 
villas which the Favourite 1s ſuppoſed to have built 
and adorned at vaſt expence. Let any reader gq 
to Kew-green, and he will, upon enquiry, find one 
of the villas built before Sejanus was born, and the 
other not more magnificent in the building or fitting 
up than what might ſuit the Sunday's retreat of a 
ſubſtantial citizen. I might ſay the ſame of the 
furniture, except, perhaps, that two or three mo- 
derate rooms of books are more than a freeman of 
the grocer's or fiſhmonger's companies might want 
for his own and his Wits amuſement. Then for 
the palaces he hath erected, let not the reader ima- 
gine, that the word palaces is put in the plural num- 
ber for the ſake of gracing a period with a rhetorical 
flouriſh ; no, it is deſigned in ſober fraud. For 
the writer repeats his tale, ſaying, in another place 
of the ſame letter, that the Favourite has laid out 
a large park, and adorned and built two magnifi- 
2 cent 
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cent houſes, by which we are to underſtand one 
town-houſe in Berkley-ſquare, and one country- 
houſe near Luton in Bedfordſhire. Now I prithee, 
gentle reader, take a walk into Berkley- ſquare, and 
there thou wilt ſee an edifice which will be noble 
indeed when finiſned; but at preſent ſo far from 
built and furniſhed with ſumptuous magnificence, that 
it is not yet covered with a roof; and ſince Luton 
lies too far off for a walk, or even for a ride of ſim- 
ple curioſity, be pleaſed to aſk of any body who 
hath happened to ſee the Favourite's palace in that 
neighbourhood, and you will learn authentically 
that he hath neither added to nor taken from the 
houſe which his predeceſſor left upon the premiſes z 
and this 1s the true hiſtory both of the villas which 
the Wolſey of George III. hath built and adorned, 
and of the palaces he hath erected and furniſhed 
with ſumptuous magnificence ; and from whence, 
as one main ingredient, 1t 1s argued that he muſt, 
of neceſſity, have plundered the nation : An hiſtory 
rather too long, except for the ſake of the inference, 
which is plain and pregnant. Anti-Sejanus being 
thus detected in materially falſifying the things that 
I have ſeen, how ſhall I believe him in the things 
that I have not ſeen? In affirming that the Favcu- 
rite contrived the removal of Mr. Pitt from the 
King's councils, the diſmiſſion of the late miniſtry, 
the private direction of all public affairs, the ap- 


pointment of the new adminiſtration, tranſactions 


of a ſecret, as well as complicated nature? How 
ſhall I truſt him as to any vice, folly, or indifcre- 
tion, which this writer has aſcribed, or ſhall aſcribe 
to the Favourite, where the queſtion turns at all 
upon the matter of fact ? 290 

As to the-writer's perſon, I ſhall uſe no hard 
words, chuling to leave theſe to your readers, and 
the man himſelf to the caſtigation of his own me- 


lancholy thoughts. But as to his ill-choſen con- 


tumely, 
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tumely, I muſt beg leave to-add, that if there be 
a gentleman in the King's dominions of a liberal, 
difintereſted, uncorrupt heart, above all unbecom- 
ing regards to money, in my conſcience it is the 
vilified Favourite. So flender a fecurity is the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any good quality againſt the calumnies of 
party-enmity. | | 

Doth not Anti-Sejanus conſider how eaſy a taſk 
it would be to prefer a croſs bill of indiftment for 
corruption againſt ſome of his friends, with more 
effect than he hath began the proſecution ? Does 
he not ſee how readily his own miſcarried arrow 
might be returned upon one of his party- favourites? 
Does he not know that the blaſt of a like obloquy 
hath already bruſhed a character which he pretends 
to reſpect ? Is he ignorant that a ſlander once ſown 
needs little cultivation to make it thrive, produce 
and multiply, and that any ſtory fo faſhioned as to 
countenance the whiſper alluded to, would meet with 
greedy attention from minds prediſpoſed to that 
ſuſpicion ? This is an —— ſuch as Auti-Seja- 
nus wanted againſt the Earl of Bute. For no whiſ- 
per of malice, none at leaſt that ever reached my 
ear, did ever give preparation to ſuch an abomin- 
able aſperſion of his character as this writer hath 
committed to a public news- paper. But as I diſ- 
believe and reject the detraction of rumour in the 
caſe above referred to, becauſe unſupported by 
proof, therefore neither the example of this inju- 
dicious advocate, nor the provocation of a more 
plauſible ſlander than any of this writer's produc- 
tion, ſnall ſeduce or drive me to propagate an inju- 
rious and diſhonouring report, which my own mind 
does not tell me is true. If I acted otherwiſe, I 
ſhould think I committed a crime no more pardon- 
able than his is, who, truſting to the hopes of con- 
cealment, mixes poiſon in his neighbour's food. J. J. 
Among 
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AMON the wonders that theſe laſt weeks 
have produced, one of the greateſt is, that 
any author ſhould be found ſo fooliſh and deſpe- 

rate as to write in favour of the Earl of Bute ; and 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, chuſe his private 
life and character as the objects of their adulation. 
We were told ſome circumſtances, relative to his 
profuſion, by that ſenſible and ſpirited writer Auti- 
Sejanus ; but as he profeſſes his reſolution never to 
engage in any controverſy, I ſuppoſe he will take 
no notice of thoſe falſhoods that have been buzzed 
about by the very injudicious friends of the Fa- 
vourite ; I ſhall therefore take this taſk upon my- 
W > ho 4 | ares) 
One of the Favourite's advocates tells us, that 
the Earl of Bute is a very good friend to his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Mackenzie, and has not treated 
him with inhumanity. The truth of this gentle- 
man's caſe will ſurely ſufficiently diſprove this hold 
aſſertion. He has honeſtly given up above half 
his annuity, to be divided among his creditors, and 
is now ſtarving in the remoteſt part of the Eaſt. 
An office under the government which his abilities 
would have enabled him to have filled with credit, 
was his earneſt deſire: He aſked it of the Favou- 
rite, when he was all- powerful; but he turned his 
back upon him, and left him to the wide world to 
ſhift for himſelf, and ſtruggle with every diſtreſs, 


and all the variety of wretchedneſs that human na- 


ture could poſſibly experience. . 

I will now tell Anti-Sejanus, that notwithſtand- 
ing his ſeeming ſagacity, he is not ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed, as to the vanity and 4 Sęjanus. 
He is not acquainted with all the immenſe ſums of 
money, that he has laviſhly expended, without any 
viſible means of their coming into his coffers. As to 
the eſtate that his family will inherit in prejudice to 
Vox. II. 1 
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the unhappy Mr. Mackenzie, I am poſitive he has 
not coffered a ſhilling from it; for he has laid out 
more than the annual income of it, ſince it was in 
the poſſeſſion of his Lady, in purchaſing mines that 
belong to the truſt eſtate itſelf, Beſides which, he 
has indulged a ridiculous paſſion for Virtu, in the 
moſt oſtentatious and extravagant degree, and heap- 
ed together God knows how many thouſand inſtances 
of his falſe taſte and infatuation. Not a ſcarce 
book or manuſcript could come in his way (though 
he was utterly ignorant of the characters in which 
it was written) but he purchaſed it at a moſt exor- 
bitant price, and the very binding together of his 

ints and drawings amounted (if I am not miſin- 
formed) to the amazing ſum of fifteen hundred pounds, 


PHILANGLIA. 


THOUGH it would be well for Mr. J. J.'s pa- 
tron if he would pleaſe to forget both what Anti- 
Sejanus has told the public, and every thing 
which he has ſaid in vindication of the Favourite: 
yet, as he will not, let him take what follows; 
it is the fruit of his writer's own doing; for I ap- 
peal to the candid part of mankind, which ſide be- 

gan firſt of all their inveſtigation of private charac- 
ters; and whether theſe controverſies do not owe 
their riſè to- che attempts made by the Sejanian 
party to draw our attention from their principal as 
a miniſter, in order that we might conſider him in 
another capacity, in which I imagine their preju- 
dices led them to think him leſs blameable. It is, 
therefore, a ſufficient anſwer to the panegyrics that 
have been beſtowed on this obnoxious perſon, that 
the friends of truth have thought it their duty to 
diſabuſe mankind; and his — muſt blame 


themſelves if they have already heard more than 
they expected on this ſubject, or if they hear any 
E Mae: " thing 
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thing further from me, or any of thoſe with phony 
I am connected. 

Though I deſpiſe abuſe and ſcurrility 198 
the vile ſpawn of low and illiberal minds, yet 

not of ſo milky a diſpoſition as to ſuffer it to 

rate, without any antidote, againſt thoſe 12 * | 
racters I admire : Beſides, I am too much a friend 

to the public to, ſuffer them to be impoſed, upon by 
falſe colours, held out to their humanity, in order 
that it may operate their reaſon. | . 

Mr. J. J. ſeems to controvert the information 
which has been given us by Anti- S janus of the vaſt” 
expences incurred by his idol in the ſpace. of 
three or four years, fo infinitely beyond his viſi- 
ble income. He may have-conyinced himſelf, per- 
haps, that this charge is not well grounded — I 
am firmly perſuaded, that he has not drawn in one 
ſingle perſon beſides to be af his opinion. The 
purchaſe which was made by the Favourite, in a 
neighbouring county, amounted to 97,0001. and 
he has made great and conſiderable alterations 
there, to the amount of a large ſum of money. 
This firſt expence alone is twice as much as is appa- 
rent. Receipt has been for ten years back; and 
as he has been a kind and tender father, (for I am 
glad to allow him every degree of merit he 1s en- 
titled to) it is to be ſuppoſed that the education gf 
his numerous family has taken off, at leaſt, the in- 
come of his northern iſland, which Mr. J. J. ſays . 
was not brought to account, As to the villa near 
London, we are told, it is only fit for the rec 22 
of a grocer's wife; and yet 1 bang he wall 
moſt aſtoniſhing expence incurred there in — 
prints, pictures, and virtu of every kind. The pa- 
lace that is now riſing to the ſkies, and fills the 
end of one of the principal ſquares in this metropo- 
lis, has not, with the purchaſe of the land, coſt 
much leſs than — J am ſorry to find thar 
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Mr. J. J. is fo unfair an advocate as to forget the 
mines which have been purchaſed by the Favourite 
from the Truſt eſtate ; I muſt therefore beg that he 
will inform himſelf, againſt his next refutation of 
Anti-Sejanus's aſſertions, what that purchaſe amount- 

ed to. For as I have not any knowledge of the 
truſtees myſelf, and Mr. J. J. ſeems to intimate that 
he has, we ſhall both of us be more accurate in our 
future correſpondence upon this point. Till he ſets 
me right I own I cannot ſay, with preciſion, whe- 
ther it was 20,000]. 40,000]. or 60,0001. though 
T believe it was nearer the greater than the ſmaller 
ſums. There are two other articles, which Mr. 

J. J. entirely paſſes over; a great houſe and coſtly 
furniture in London, which, Joined to'the current 
expences neceſſarily incurred by a nobleman at the 
head of affairs in this opulent and luxurious coun- 

try, will, I believe, fully account for the 2 30, oool. 
which Anti-Sejanus has ſuppoſed to have been ex- 
pended by the Favourite, in the courſe of three or 
four years. ä 

As to the other article, which is his cruel and 

-unparalled treatment of the poor diſappointed heir, 

whoſe inheritance he poſſeſſes, I will inform. Mr. 

J. that 1 have ſeen a letter, not many months 
old, from that unhappy gentleman who is at this 
preſent time ſtarving in a remote part of the Eaſt, 

a letter which would move the moſt flinty boſom 

to compaſſionate his unfortunate ſituation, in want 
of the common neceſſaries of life, and under the 
deepeſt and blackeſt of all horrors, the dread of 
leaving ſeveral unhappy children to ſtruggle im the 
wide world with hunger and thirſt, cold and naked- 
neſs. 

Mr. J. J. mentions c 0 bill, which he tells 
us may be brought againſt ſome of the friends of 

 AntisSejanus, Inꝭ the name of juſtice, let it be 
preferred: I know their T innocence, their 1 1 
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if there is the leaſt ſuſpicion of their guilt, let them 
be brought to their trial; they have nothing dark 
or myſterious about them; 3 they live in the light, 
and love it. So far from being found guilty of 
corruption, I am confident, that the more their 
conduct is examined, the.whiter their characters will 
appear. Let them be ſifted, and bolted tu the bran; 
and it will then be found, that of all the infamous 
falſhoods that were ever urged againſt any ſet of 
men, none could be more void | I ndation than 
that any of the late Miniſters ever increaſed their 
private fortunes by baſe and indirect practices, or 
received the value of a ſingle ſhilling for the diſpo- 
ſal of any favours of the Crown during the many 
years in which moſt of them had opportunities 
of recommending perſons to employments in almoſt 
every department of the ſtate. * 
Aug. 30. ; — 7 


P. S. Since this letter was written, I have ſeen 
another anſwer from Mr. J. J. in yeſterday's pa- 
per, who affirms, that the income of the eſtate 
which was bequeathed .to the Favourite by Mr. 
W——. is ſufficient to account for all the 3 
tat he has incurred. This is an abſolute im N 
bility ; for I here repeat it again, that Sgjanus — 
not receive from that bequeſt above goool. per an- 
num clear. As to the expreſſion of ftate-jobbing, 
Mr. J. J. is too good a writer himſelf not to per- 
ceive that Anti-Sejanus is very little likely to be \ 
guilty of nonſenſe. For my own part, the word ap- 
pears to me to be very expreſſive; but if Mr. J. J. 
really does not know the meaning of it, I would ad- 
viſe him, by all means, to aſk his patron, who, I will 
venture to ſay, underſtands the word as well as m=y 
in the Engliſh PO 
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AVING endeavoured in a former letter to 
ſhew, that the computations publiſned by 
Anti-Sejanus of the Favourite's income and out- 
goings, whereby he charges that nobleman with 
having plundered the public, are, as to the firſt 
point of income, arbitrarily taken up at random, 
or invented for the occaſion; and as to the ſecond 
point of out-goings, abſolutely falſe and contradic- 
tory to indiſputable facts, which are within the 
reach of any man's knowledge; I ſhall now per- 
'form the 2 of my laſt letter, to conſider the 
charge of peculation againſt the Favourite, inde- 
pendently of ſuch matters as the writer thought fit 
to aſſign for his reaſon, and to anſwer the accuſation 
with materials furniſned by the accuſer. 
The Favourite hath been in three offices under 
the Crown; thoſe of groom of the ſtole, ſecre 
of ſtate, and firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. 4 
ſecretary of ſtate in this country hath no opportu- 
nity to poſſeſs himſelf of the nation's treaſure : He 
may, if he be wicked enough, ſell the ſecrets of 
his office to foreign powers, accumulating wealth 
by betraying his King and Country : But to purloin 
the money of the ſtate, is a crime out of his reach, 
let the iniquity of his heart be what it will, becauſe 
not a penny belonging to the nation paſſes, or can 
paſs through his fingers. A groom of the ſtole | 
might, if he be a low rogue, ſecret the King's old 
cloaths, for ought I know, but never yet got his 
hands into the cheſts of the Exchequer. The only 
ſituation, therefore, where the moſt. raging party 
jealouſy can ſuſpe& the Favourite to have been ca- 
pable of plundering the public, is that of his eleven 
months preſiding at the board of treaſury ; and 
there Anti- Sejanus does, by plain confeſſion, ex- 
torted by the force of truth, acquit him of embez- 
zling the nation's money. For (ſays he) „I will 
©« not 
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« not ſuppoſe that he imbezzled the public money, 
* when. he officiouſly thruſt himſelf into office; he- 
4 cauſe. there were ſo many checks upon him in 
e thatdepartment that he could not eaſily have done 
eit without aſſociates, or poſſeſſing more co 
Dor cunning than I take him to be maſter o 
Does the writer particularize any method by which 
Sejanus might be ſuppoſed to plunder the public, 

ſince by imbezzlement he neither did nor could do 


it? Did he partake in the profits of unreaſonable 


contracts, or paſs exorbitant treaſury accounts by 
bribery ? Not a word to any ſuch purpoſe. And 


why not ?—becauſe the writer's imagination did not 


ſerve him with any feaſible project of defrauding 


the ſtate, which might be colourably aſcribed to 
Sejanus. As he ſtates the matter, Sejanus hath 
filched one hundred and fifty, or two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds out of the national purſe, his 
eleven months continuance at the treaſury : At the 
ſame time he never did imbezzle one ſhilling in that 
office: and yet this willing witneſs, Anti-Sejanus, 
with the help of all his own friends and'Sejanus's 
other enemies, in and out of office, whether r 
authors or gentle readers, cannot track any ſtep that 
he took, or unravel the craft he practice to effect 
that enormous depredation. The obvious conclu- 
ſions from hence are, that, in truth, he uſed no me- 
thod of plundering, either common or uncommon; 


and that the letter- writer did not believe his own 


calumny ; that the party traduced may be a very 
honeſt man, and the author traducing is no other 
than a party advocate. Neither of which poſitions 
do I — to advance as new diſcoveries. A 
very ordinary invention ſtraining to produce me- 
thods whereby an abandoned Royal Favourite is ca- 
pable of raiſing. a great eſtate, . might, no doubt, 
ſuggeſt ſeveral. poſſible expedients to that purpoſe, 
ſuch as — the Crown out of its money, re- 
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ceiving an over-grown bribe from France for turn- 
ing Mr. Pitt out of adminiſtration, touching half 
2 million for procuring to the French a ſcandalous 
peace, with many other devices equally ſpecious. 
t the letter-writer having ſhaped his accuſation to 
his own mind, and laid it to be plundering of the 
public, I do hereby enter my caveat againſt any. 
after-claps of a tardy invention, or inſinuations of 
any other ſpecies of rapine, by which the Favourite 
collected his treaſure. Ss: 
He goes on to aſk how Sejanus's riches could be 
acquired but by public ſpoil. © Tell me, (ſays he, 
« with a noble pride of virtue) tell me, ye flatterers 
<« of his, was it by ſtock-jobbing or ſtate-jobbing 
<« that, from a needy northern Thane, he is be- 
& come a potent Britiſh Noble? It does ſome- 
times happen, even to tolerable orators, that in the 
career of their eloquence, wanting matter to anſwer 
their-intentions, they are forced to fill up and round 
a period with a chance word that carries no idea. 
I ſhould not wonder, therefore, if this misfortune 
ſhould befall Anti-Sejanus ; and I much ſuſpect that, 
in his fit of ſublime contempt for the pernicious Fa- 
yourite and his Paraſites, common-ſenſe hath ſlipt 
from under his virtuous enthuſiaſm. I am at a loſs 
to gueſs what he points at in the word ſtate-job- 
bing; and am apt to fancy, that the jingli this 
term, with the other of ſtock-jobbing, was the only 
circumſtance which recommended the former to his 
choice, and that otherwiſe he intended by ſtate- 
jobbing neither one thing nor another. If I was 
one of thoſe flatterers whom he calls upon with ſo 
much dignity for an anſwer, or if I held a place of 
profit, as he ſays the late miniſtry did for above two 
years, upon the tenor of pleaſing Sejanus, I declare 
I could not anſwer one word in particular to this 
queſtion, not comprehending what it refers to. 
But in general I can anſwer, without flattery to any 
| : body, 
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body, that, conſidering from what quarter the 
queſtion iſſues, if it contains any meaning, this will 
come out to be ſome foul and falſe inſinuation. As- 
I cannot flatter Sejanus upon the head of ſtate-job- 
bing, neither can I compliment him upon the topic 
of ſtock-jobbing,, having always heard that in 
Bloomſbury-{quare, at White 8, and Arthur's, and 
Newmarket too, his Lordſhip paſſed for a ſhallow - 
fellow at all kinds of gam 2 24 fay the truth, 
he never was a dealer in ſtocks: Nor if he ſhould 
walk into the Alley, would any Jew or ſtock-broker 
know his face. Loving candour, I am ready to 
acknowledge the ſtate of the caſe as it really is, 
however diſadvantageous the conceſſion may prove 
to Szjanus in the polite aſſemblies before-mentioned, 
or how much ſoever it may turn to his diſcredit among 
the monied men at Jonathan's. © Iwill anſwer fur- 
ther, not in flattery, but in ſin oleneſs of heart, that 
I do not believe the Favourite got his rickes by 
plunder and rapine, by ſtock-jobbing or ſtate-job- 
bing, if that ſignifies any indirect practice, becauſe 
I know, with the reſt of the world, the fair m 

by which they came to his poſſeflion; and again, 
that I do believe his intereſt in the princely fortune 
left by Mr. Wortley, has been ſuffictent to enable 
him to make ſach a purchaſe as he did, and to 
gratify a polite taſte in * articles. of elegant 
expence. N 


Will very | readily — to Mr. J. J. 
that I — not know the yearly revenue of the Iſle 
of Bute; and if that income has been ſufficient to 
pay for the eſtates, the palaces, and the improve- 
ments which excite the amazement of all — 
I ſhall think Auti-Seianus much in the wrong, as 
it not the buſineſs of any political writer to — 
the matter under his conſideration, every man hav- 
ing an undoubted right to diſpoſe of his private 
fortune 
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fortune as he thinks frag But I adhere to what 
Anti-Sejanus originally ſaid, and what is known to 


every body, that the income of the late Mr. Wort- 


ley's whole fortune, that was at the diſpoſal of the 
Thane, Fas not amounted to above goool. per ann. 
and neither of the employments he held produced 
6000]. Theſe are things in which there is no myſ- 


'  tery, and which five hundred people know as well 


as myſelf ; therefore nothing remains for me but to 
deſire Mr. J. J. to caſt up what can have been the 
roduce of theſe funds, viz. the employments which 


held about two years and a half, and the eſtate - 


whick he has had, I think about five, not forget- 
ting before he ſtrikes the ballance, to deduct the 


Intereſt of the money laid out in the purchaſe of. 


coal mines from the truſt eſtate. | 

However, I will be a better friend to the noble 
perſon he means to ſupport than he is, by letting 
him know that he will ſerve him more effectually 
by being filent. -1 ſhall conclude this letter with a 
ſhort extract from a Roman hiſtorian, who, ſpeaking 
of a gentleman that, from mean circumſtances, be- 
came in a few years very rich and powerful, goes on 
thus, © He raiſed magnificent piles of building; ne 


“ purchaſed great quantities of coſtly furniture, as 


“ well as books and piftures; his expences were 
<«. exceſſive. He gave prodigious ſums in marr 


« with his children. At laſt he was accuſed, and 


<« interrogated who was his father? What eſtate he 
left him? What other acceſſions had fallen to him? 
* What ſervices he had done the public? How he 
“became ſo immoderately rich? What preſents he 
had received from the Emperor or others? What 
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e his expences were? And to how much his whole 


c eſtate amounted ? Upon his not being able to 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe queſtions, he was 
found guilty immediately of crimen peculatus, and 
was condemned accordingly. — 

: * pou 
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{On demoliſhing the Fettees, * Sept. 17 66, by duti.. 


Sejanus, and a continuation of his letters. 
AM deſirous to talk a little ſeriouſly: to:the gen- 
tlemen who compoſe the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion; but their conduct, conſidered in the moſt fa- 


vourable and good-natured light imaginable, will 


at beſt move our contempt and deriſion. Can any 
thing, let me aſk, be more ridiculous, than to ſee 
how they plume themſelves, and are extolled by 
their ſycophants, becauſe the French have condeſ- 
cended to promiſe they will deſtroy the Fettees' of 
the harbour of Dunkirk ? A point which they vo- 
luntarily offered to the late miniſtry-over and over 
again; but it was ſuch a poor piece of fineſſe, ſuch 
a bare-faced evaſion of the treaty of peace, that 
they would not hear of it a moment, unleſs attend- 
ed with other, and infinitely more eſſential articles. 
Theſe able and expert negotiators were well aware 
that the harbour itſelf, which is the principal point 
under conſideration, could not be effectually de- 
ſtroyed any other way, than by demoliſhing the 

Sluice of Bergues, and paſſing off the waters through 

the canal of Mardyke. As to the Jettees, if they 
were entirely removed from the very foundation 
(which I know they will not be, for they talk of 
deſtroying nothing but a few faſcines and upper 
works to give a momentary amuſement) the harbour 
would ſtill remain, for a vaſt number of years, as 
open and uſeful as ever. This is a point; which 
the late miniſtry demonſtrated to the French caurt, 
by able and experienced engineers, who were ſent 
thither for that very purpoſe: And this is a point 
which I am confident the late miniſters would have 
compleated, if they had not too prematurely fallen 
a ſacrifice to the wicked deſigns and intrigues of 
the Favourite. I cannot help remarking that as 
theſe gentlemen had too much ſagacity and expe. 


rience 
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rience to be impoſed upon themſelves, ſo they had 
too much veracity and honour to impoſe on the reſt 
of mankind. They did not ſuffer themſelves to be 
the dupes and bubbles of our artful and perfidious 
neighbours; and afterwards publiſh a pompous 
Gazette, to inform the intelligent part of the world, 
how much they intended to impoſe on their coun- 
try. No—they reſolutely inſiſted on the treaty of 
peace being fulfilled, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſa- 
tisfactory manner; and left it to theſe young, in- 
experienced, ignorant negotiators to be the du 
to foreign kingdoms, as they are the ſcorn and de- 
riſion of their own.  - ANT1-SEJANUS. 


THERE is one point which I have advanced in 
a former letter, and muſt beg my readers will for- 
give me, if I here repeat it again; as it has been 
confidently denied, by a ſhameleſs and abandoned 
{cribler on the other ſide. What I am now ſpeak- 
ing of alludes to the demolition of the harbour of 
Dunkirk ; which can never be effected, by remov- 
ing a few faſcines and upper-works, on the Jettees, 
as the preſent ignorant and boaſtful miniſters would 
endeavour to perſuade us. The only way of doing 
it to any purpoſe muſt be by deſtroying the Sluice 
of Bergues, and paſſing off the waters through the 
canal of Mardyke. I could wiſh that thoſe perſons, 
who are ſo loſt to ſhame, as to accuſe the late mi- 
niſtry of remiſsneſs in this material point, would 
call for the papers containing the whole negocia- 
tion, and let them be laid before the parliament 
and. the public. They will there ſee the reports of 
thoſe able engineers, who were ſent to Dunkirk to 
inſpect the harbour, and the ſpirited remonſtrances 
that were made from time to time, by the late admi- 
niſtration, to the French court. How would it 
cover them with confuſion, to ſee the caution and 
ſpirit with which theſe experienced ſtateſmen pro. 
| ceede 
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ceeded in this arduous affair, and baffled all the 
fineſſe and artifice of our treacherous neighbours ! 
I am perſuaded in my: conſcience that they would 
have compleated this material article, if they had 
continued in power a {few months longer: but it is 
difficult to ſay whether the French will, do more 
than amuſe the preſent negotiators, as they are ſo 
well acquainted with their inexperience and incapa- 
city. I am too great a lover of my country not to 
vwiſh they may compleat what their predeceſſors have 
ſo happily begun; and though I only laugh at them 
for the little low artifice, which they have uſed in 
relation to the Jettees, yet if they procure the full 
performance of the treaty, in the entire demolition 
of the harbour, I will return them my warmeſt 
thanks in the moſt grateful and public manner. 

f 7 | | AxrI-SEIANus. 
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Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, CUI LUMEN 
| ADEMTUM, | Vis, 
THE deſcription which is given by Virgil of P 

lyphemus, in the line above quoted, ſeems to. ſuit 
exactly with a monſter, that has for ſome time paſt 
moſt grievouſly infeſted this iſiand; and committed 
greater outrages and barbarities, than any fiery dra- 
gon in romance or even the wild beaſt of Marveol. 
It is a horrid, ſhapeleſs, unwieldy creature, with- 
out either eyes or underſtanding; falling upon every 
thing that comes in its way, with blind and undiſ- 
tinguiſhed fury. There is nothing ſo pure and in- 
nocent, ſo great and ſacred, as to eſcape its mad- 
neſs: we have ſeen it tear to pieces the honeſty 
of Bedford, the integrity of Grenville, and the ſpi- 
rit and abilities of the two Montagues. Having 
committed theſe ſhocking ravages, it prowls about 
for further prey, to glut its inſatiable appetite ; 
and falls with aſtoniſhing rapacity upon the bloom- 
ing yirtues of our great, and patriot commoner. 


The 
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The next ſtep that it will take is not difficult to 
foreſee: at a loſs for further rapine, we ſhall ſoon 

find it direct all its vengeance againſt itſelf, and 
with true viperous rage prey upon its own bowels. . 

This is generally the end of that hideous monſter. 
PakTy; and one may venture to foretell that it 
will certainly, and ſpeedily happen, to the ſtran 
and unnatural Junto, who are now poſſeſſed of the 
adminiſtration. It is impoſſible that they. ſhould 
long continue in the ſituation they are in at preſent; 
they carry with them the principles of their own 
decay, and muſt in the nature of things very ſhort- 


1 
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And like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion 

- - Leave not a wreck behind. 

The accounts which we have lately received from 
Newfoundland, cannot fail of perplexing and alarm- 
ing them, to the higheſt degree. They are igno- 
rant of the common forms, and routine of office: 
how then can it be expected that they ſhould ſee 
into every nice, intricate, and ſecret movement? 
That they ſhould be ſo ſhrewd and circumſpect in 
their negotiations, as to counterplot the deep and 
ſubtle intrigues of foreign courts ? That when the 
treaties, which we have concluded, are undermin- 
ed by cunning, or broken by violence, they ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of craft and fineſſe enough to reſtore 
them on one hand, or of ſpirit, and agility, to aſ- 
ſert them on the other? Will they dare to reſiſt the 
encroachments of foreign powers, with half that 
reſolution, courage, and ability, which the late mi- 
niſtry ſhewed in all their negotiations ? Is it not ra- 
ther probable that, inſufficient as they are to ſup- 
port and maintain our rights, they will either tame- 
ly ſubmit to ſee them invaded, or by their weak and 
blundering meaſures involve us in all the miſeries of 


war. I do not aſk theſe queſtions wantonly, and 
at 
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at random: They ariſe from the love that I bear to 
my country, and the preſent critical ſituation of our 
affairs. If ever there was a period, when the great- 
eſt ſkill and experience; the greateſt ſpirit and acti- 
vity, the greateſt honeſty and uprightneſs were ne- 
ceſſary in our leaders; it is at this preſent inſtant, 
when our perfidious neighbours are watchful to un- 
dermine us, and take every opportunity of encroach- 
ing upon our rights; and yet ſuch is the ſituation 
of our finances, that a new war is juſtly to be dread- 
ed, as one of the greateſt, and moſt fatal evils. 


When our affairs are thus intricate and urgent, why 


are they committed to the management of raw, in- 
experienced youth, and dilatory doating age? Why 
is the malignant influence of SzJanvs fo great and 
prevalent, that no perſon of ability and uprightneſs 
will come near to aſſiſt us? It has extended itſelf, 
like. large and baneful tree, under the ſhadow of 
which nothing will grow, but contemptible weeds, 
and cold and torpid hemlock. Our noble and ſpi- 
rited patriot flies from it, as he would from the peſ- 


dlence: And with him are flown all our hopes of 
glory of this kingdom pro- 


ſeeing the welfare and 
moted ! It is not to me at all ſurpriſing that Mr. 
Pitt ſhould refuſe to have any concern, or connec- 
tion with the preſent ſet of miniſters. It might rea- 
ſonably be expected from his ſpirit, his prudence 


and his honour; all which forbad him to co-ope- 


rate with ſuch a pye-balFd Junto, who can never 
be regarded in any other light, than as tools to a 
proud and pernicious Favourite. It is rather ex- 
traordinary that theſe gentlemen ſhould have fo lit- 


tle modeſty, or ſo much ſelf love, as to flatter tùhem- 


ſelves, and give it out to the world, that they were 
{ure of the aſſiſtance of his ſpirit and abilities. I 
have candour enough to think that ſome of them 
believed it would happen, when they ſo confident- 
ly aſſerted it; and we muſt impure it to their diſ- 

appointment 


—— . 


5 b By 
appointment and vexation, that they are now ſs 
eager in depreciating and abuſingſi the commoner. 


In ſhort, I cannot help pitying them ſincerely and 


heartily : They have thruſt out to ſea, without rud- 
der to ſteer, or compaſs to guide them—they have 
no light to direct themfelves by, but the dim faint 


twinkling of their own poor abilities - the ocean is 
tempeſtuous—the channel rocky and the paſſage 


dangerous; it is about a million to one that they 
are caſt away - but ſhould they eſcape, they will 
find themſelves at laſt only in Fools PARADISE, 


under the dominion and tyranny of the ſurping S- 


JANUS. | ANTI-SEJANUS, 


"TOM | Ridiculum acri 


Fortius et melius magnas plerumq; ſecat res, Hon. 


IHAVE vanity enough to think, from the kind 


reception, which theſe papers have met witix from 
the world, that if I had ſooner taken up the pen, 
and oppoſed the pernicious power of the Favourite, 


he would not have dared to have let looſe his wan- 


ton imagination, in planning ſo many wild and vi- 
fionary ſchemes, to the ruin of this unhappy king- 
dom. There is no other way of making amends to 
my country for this ſad neglect, than by promiſing 
that I will never leave him, till T have hunted him 
down, and ſtript him as bare of power, as a blight- 
ed tree is of leaves, on the bleakeſt barreneſt moor 
in Scotland. If ever an oppoſition to the meaſures 
of government was allowable, it muſt be fo at this 
preſent criſis, when through the caprice and intri- 
gues of a pernicious Favourite, the reins are entruſ- 
ted with a ſet of men, who are as unable to con- 
duct the wheels of ſtate, as Phæton was the chariot 
of the ſun; and who like him, after diſperſing for 
awhile, in their ſhort career of glory, unequal light 
and heat, ſcorching up ſome parts, and leaving 
others to ſtarve with cold, cannot fail of tumbling 

headlong 
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ing the. late dainows negotiations? At Sporting 2 


which at that ane 
kn ee Fo 


ED 


EIS em- 


ald not half fill it, and was 4d of bein | 
laughed at for his ridiculous and tawdry appearance. 1 8 
Bur the ald woman inſiſted upon his wearing it ; = - 

ling him that he would grow bigger every day; and 
as to the lace and dune he did not knaw 
what to do with it himſelf, ſhe would readily take 

it off his hands. By. this means the ſeveral em- 
ployments were at laſt ape ſed of; but how ſhaine- 
tally and improperly it-was done, may be ſeen by | | 
the ridiculous and Sete figure which the 4 
perſons make on whom they were eſtowed. In- 4 
Vol. II. 1 dced, 


i 16601 
, 


4:4W3 
deed they put me in mind of a 
when he {allies forch to meet my 
ſer of fellows are picked up, from- dhe highwayn 
and hedges, and into cloaths, that have been 


made time out of mind: it does not ſignify a but- 
ton whether their Iveries fit them or not, ſd us they 
ate all of one colour; for you eee 
tall, raw-boned, lubberly fellow: ſqueezed into a 
coat, that was ' made for a yourſ 


and 4 little, flimm, ſpindle-thanked creature almoſt 


loſt in one, that is big —_— che famous Mr. 


Bright. Meere 


* 
r „ 4 4 
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O Faciles dive 1 devs pray teri 


country, under the direction of the preſent il}- 


forted miniſters, who are diſtracted by ſuch a, va 
riety of intereſts, appetites, and connections? And 
yet how little proſpect is there that our ſituation 


can be mended, while we are under the mali 
influence of an all. directing Favourite; who in the 


ſudden and ſurprizing revolutions chat he effects 


has no other oracle to conſult than his own deceit- 


ful and prepoſterous WII? I cannot ſay that J feel 


myſelf elated with the hopes of happier a though 
a multiplicity of reaſons induces me to think ano- 
* change of adminiſtration at preſent on the ta- 
| The diſagreement of our motley muniſters a- 
8 themſelves; the prorogation of parliament, 


at a time when the whole nation is looking up to it 
for redreſs ; the variety, and diſtraction of our coun- 


cils; the uncertainty of the ſyſtem, if there is any, 
chalked out by our leaders; the fulſome flattery, - 


which is paid to a pernicious and tleteſted Favour- 
ite—all theſe are ſo many "convincing proofs, that 


the miniſtry can never ſtand on its prefent ilcement-. 
ed, and tottering baſis. Whether from the rub- 


biſh, 


2 


g lad of Wirten | 


Diffeites! , Laue 
HOW deplorable is the ſituation of this unha 
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deſcends, and the torrent of. 


5 78 


ſupport o 
n | 
th uſe and ornament, | 39 
conſulted. Hur as here's ny ; "Pp 
of ſuch an event happening, hongh | 
it is fo ardently, fo umverſally — form, 
OT — —— 
am to reignin bl 
— — 
Favourite employrd, to put toges ' 
hor BAER adminiſtration, which will end 
like the preſent in confuſion and uproar. The ma- 
terials, he will make uſe of, are part of them old 
and rotten to the very core: ind part af them uo 
—— that it is as npſſible they 
ſhould ever be firmiy united, as that iron and clay 
ſhould incorporate. He has no other cement tg 
bind them, than that of intereſt; ad thi will vary 
1 ů 
is caſy. to foretell that ſuch an i 
rare: will oli AMAA Gare ERIE — „ 
* us * \ 


uh man's houſe; whach the: 
built upon the ſand y when the 


friendſhip. Convinced of the impoſſibility of pro: 


oppreſſed with the load of favouritiſm, and conti. 
partial prejudice? Who can foreſee all the confus 


| ( 64 ) 
That what I. diere benen not mere 
conjecture and ſuppoſition; muſt be ovident to ever 
one, who takes the trouble of conſidering the t 
per and complexion of the times. — ras | ' 
they altered, within theſe -laſtrwo months, from 
their former diſpoſition" and colour? Where is chat 
virulent hatred, which the miniſtry ſo loudly ex. 
preſſed againſt the deteſted Siam It is convert: 
ed (proh pudor, inverſiq; mores!) into love and 


ceeding upon the plan, which the leſs experienced 
and leſs temporizing amongſt them, "hoped former. 
ly to purſue, they have altered their ground, and 
fly for ſhelter to-the baleful power of the] Favourite. 
The old and hackney'd politicians have already 
cry d out peccavi, and are prepared to undergo any 
j t the lordly Thane may pleaſe to inflict. 
would not wiſn the moſt inveterate enemy that I 
have, a more cruel and ignominious fate, than to 
be preſſed into the ſervice. of Scjanus, and compell- 
ed to fight under his uſurping ſtandard. Yet dread- 
ful as the ſituation is, the horrors of it may be ſnock- 
ingly aggravated, if we ſuppoſe an unweildly vete- 
ran 24 ah in the ſame ſyſtem, who is m—_— by 
thoſe turbulent — revenge and rancour, and 
— with a rapacity unparallelled, at 3 peer 
rment — ical, civil; and military, to 
grandize. a family, whom one would think he in 
— to overlay with riches and honours. Who can 
enumerate all the miſeries that are in ſtore for this 
devoted kingdom, if we are thus notoriouſly to be 


nue to be governed by the blind and erring ſpirit of 


ſion, uproar, and anarchy that awaits us, if men of 
the moſt ſhining talents, and ſtedfaſt integrity, ars 
to be wantonly thrown aſide, becauſe they have too 
much honeſt pride and n to truckle, * bow 

1 the 
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che knee to Baal? Irwiltventure to affirm dat it 
impoſſible, in the nature of things, there ſnould be 
the leaſt harmony, or ſtabiliy in our pouncils, while 
a 2 and fickle Favourite is the animat foul 

the ill-digeſted ſyſtem. :\Hisoahar will Be for 
ever ſmoaking with the ſacrificę oft men and inea- 
ſures: faith and honour, whichrare the baſis of go. 
vernmem, as well as commerce, will every hour be 
ſhamefully diſregarded: perſons of 5 
rightneſs will keep aloof, unwilling tobe reſ 
for meaſurtes, which they have neither plan d. nor 
executed: There will be 2 conſtant ſucceſſion of 


weak or wicked: tools, to carry on his infamous pur- 


poſes: The welfare of the kingdom will be n 
lected, in the general and Eramble for ſe 
every change will leſſen t 1 of the kane 


and the power of the magiſtracy, H begetting in | 
the minds of the people 2 — government, 


and an impatience of ſubordination. It is not dif- 
ficult to ſay . this confuſion will end; but 1 
muſt beg leave to throw a veil over the melancholy | 
proſpect, which will be chequered, unleſs the band 
of Providence pan; wichglaſthy ſcenes of blood 
and horror. 4 W 2a: 


or 
About fly ſailors, . eager to get on ſhore, 6 
into one boat, which 27515 no ſocner boiſted 2 than 


it overſet. and funk; ' whereby thirty of them were 
' drowned. Lond: Gazette, Oct. 12. 
AFTER turning over ſeveral of the claſſics, in 
ſearch of a motto for this day's paper, which I meant 


wn — g 2 


od 


to be deſcriptive of the origin and fate of the ne 


adminiſtration; an author, whom they muſt allow 
to 1 to their party (though I ſhould much 
his real attachment to them, as he has 

not yet, like their other vxiters o be:praiſed and be- 
flattered the Favourite) has Aarnilned me 
with the ſentence above quoted, which t "1 
» | E 3 3 : 4 rs - 


, (56 ) | 
frers my It contain: And and hey 
a d Goa of cartnit pre eee eee, 
that if I had found it in any other paper, I ſhonli | 
have conſidered it as a fatire on the gentlemen now | 
in office; and ſhould have concluded it came from 
ſome friendly hand, who joins in the pleafant and 
laudible undertaking of — them out of thoſe 
ſtations, for which their very advocates are by this 
time pen; well convinced their unfiencſs and in. | 


ſufficiency. 

At the g af the kate abavuifices. when 
the es es of the Favourite had ren · 
dered the poſſeſſion of power diſagreeable and dan- 
gerous to thoſe, i at that time the occupy | 
ers, the faireft opportunity offered to remedy every 
imaginary national and to eſtabliſn his | 
Majeſty's government on a ſure and ſolid bafis, The 
miniſters of the people might have had the principal 
fway, the final abdication of the Favourite might 
have been effected; and men of the - firſt abilities 
and credit might have been ſelected, indiſcriminate . 
by from all parties, to fill the higheſt offices of the 
frate. An adminiſtration thus would have 

univerſal ſatisfaction to the kingdom, would 

ü ou put an end to our divifions at home, and eſta. ' 
bliſhed our credit abroad. It was the higheſt, nay 
rhe only ambition of the Great-Commoner, and his 
rruly patriotic kinſman, to have ſettied matters. on 
this. permanent and defirable foundation: A few 
weeks, or perhaps a few days delay would. inevita- 
bly have effected this £: purpoſe: - 'Thade 
ſtateſmen, who were really called -aloud for by the 
people, begged and entreated that the gentlemen 
now in office would have a little patience; telling 


them that the ſhip was „and it required the © 


united effort of the w crew to get her off, and 


brig ee to port. Bur in vain—they begun 
mum 


FLO 5 
4 to one 


it is applicable 
are impartial and in 
true picture of pal 
and whether I aro juſt Lg ty f , miſteading 
nation, in rming that t the e 1 gif 
countenanced h the two. p Abts and their f ends, 
who were formerly . Nin the ſame ſhip, 5 
met with this! yrous treatment from them? 

purpoſe can it ſerve to amuſe the pillific,” as them 
terial writers continue to do, by diſputing a an 
that is given up, cyery hefe but in the news- pa- 
pers; and wha ( the partament 1 is not FARTHER 


PROROGUED). will be proved to their confuſion ſoon 

after Chriſtmas? Had thoſe who compoſe the pre- 

ſent miniſtry adted an comuction, a to 

their engagements with Lord ED Fr g 

Pitt,, every might have been ck, 

the 1 58 dehired ;. but dong yanty = 

ambition, made he, e 

were t, an * Ane of the obs 

5 > FOR: ordlic Vo MF] intereſt Wa 

The ate <p, which (Open yet been thuch 
upon, and I own it willex 8 

HT what anſwer will be 18805 A5 for he 


ny I am uaded 8 90 n thai 
unleſs, it is'c 35 op 2ythority, from the p⸗ 


triots ener, p taken or what it n N 
Hang an LE taſtory af the-able N 


„ and Lepidus; and 
for 105 wings f the one 6 1 As wr 
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rent diſunion among them, and the violent ſcram- . 


1 5 
who raſhly put to ſta in, the boat; or in other 
words, of the preſent admuniſtration, Who {© baſe? © 


. 


ered thee airs and crowding into their 
E 


vera] offices, Þoifted ſail, and launghed out n 
their own bottoms. It is impoſſible in the nature 
of things but they muſt ſoon over/er and int: un. 
ſupported by thoſe on whom alone they ſhould have 
relied for credit, popularity, and parliamentary af- 
ſiſtance, it is univerſally allowed they cannot wee- 
ther the ſtorm till the meeting of the great council of 
the nation. FCabals are already forming to compoſe 
a freſh plan of adminiſtration :' if fame ſays true, 
there has been a political congreſs on the rte | 
by which it has been agreed that they ſhovld ſex all | 
popularity at defiance, and call forth the Favour- | 
ite to appear publickly in their ſupport. * Far be 
it from me, to affirm that this idea is reliſhed by a! 
our preſent rulers: Some of the younger part among 
them I well know, are as adverſe to it as other in- 
dependent members of the community: but when 
once ſuch a matter is 1 and liſtened to, by 
any leaders of the miniſtry, it proves to demonſtra- 
tion, that they are convinced they cannot ſtand theit 


ground. Indeed every day's experience ſhews us 


what, a poor opinion they have of their own ſtrength 
nd permanency. Would a powerful and ſpirited 
adminiſtration put off the combat to the laſt mo- 


ment? Have they forgot how they triumphed, when 
in oppoſition two years ago, over the late miniſters, 
upon a report only that they did not mean to face 


the parliament before Chriſtmas? And when that 


report was found to be falſe, was it not the language 
every where that the miniſtry knew their ſtrength 


and deſerved ſupport, which they would not have 


met with, had they,ſhewn puſillanimity by a con- 


trary conduct? 


Another ſymptom . of their decline, is the appa- 
ble 


„ 3. | 
ble thar is raiſed, by«every piece of pre 
drops, either in the army, the eh or the 
Indeed I am the leſs ſurpriſed at che eagerneſs. -with 
which every one ſnatches for himſelf, When I con- 


ſider the rapacity of one of their leaders, "who would 
engroſs them entirely ta his own ſhare. We have © 


ſeen him: already ing for a and dif. 
poſing of a conſiderabſe dignity in the church; and 
[ ſhall be much diſappointed if the greateſt mark 


of honour in the kingdom, and a high tank in tha 
navy, are not very ſhortly transferred to the ſame 
channel: - He is ſenſible that the preſent fabric can- 
not ſtand; and therefore thinks it adviſeable to pro- 
vide for his friends without loſs of time; regard- 
leſs whether he thereby offends the other members 
of the party, who preſume to think that they ought 
ſometimes to bè admitted into a ſnare of the advan- 
tages, as they dert of the burden of being mini- 


mot wrong 60 5 HA een | 
Ad ills mere e ; aha nec vine neſtra, 
nec remedia pati poſſumus." ee 241) BOY. | 


AS the day is at laſt fixed- for the meeting of the 
preſent parliament, it may not be improper to 
give my readers a ſhort view of the ſtate of this 
country; from which they may collect the dangers 
and 2 that, like a ang big with ruin and 
horror, hang over the preſent adminiſtrationn 
I am forr to ſay that a ſpirit of luxury and difſi- 
pation, of diſcontent and riot, ſeems to have per- 
vided all ranks and conditions of men. The no- 
bility and gentry, enſlaved by a train of faſhiona- 
— and expenſive vices, out- live the current incomes 
of their fortunes,” and feel all the r diſtreſſes 
an artificial rty' while the lower fort of > peo: 
ple imitate — manners, as well as 1 2 
—: and'ſquander away their all in 
ing and * * this n * 


(60) | 
arc debaſed and onervated; thought and reflettion _' 
are irkſome, labour and induſtry are intolerable. 
They are encompaſitd by a croud of clamorous 
wants and neceſſities, that too often goad them on 
to acts of violence and deſperation. A general ſpi- 
rit of murmuring and diſſatisfaction prevails ;. all 
ſubordination is diſregarded; the laws are broken, 
and the power of the magiſtrate is inſulted : Tu- 
mults 12 are frequent; and we ſeem 
ripe for the miſeries and horrors of a civil war. 
Whether this is not a true, though a faint picture 
of the preſent times, I leave every! one to. judge, 
who conſiders the late riots and commotions with 
chat ſerious attention which they certainly deſerve, 
In how deplqrable and deſperate a ſituation is this 
unhappy country, when one of the higheſt bran- 
ches of the legiſlative power is not ſacred from in- 
jury and inſult ? But what ſhall we ſay, if this ſedi- 
tious ſpirit of tumult and inſurrection has been fol- 
tered in the boſom of the great and noble ?---Sure- 
Iy it ealls aloud for the earlieſt attention, and moſt 
ſtrenuous interpoſition of. P--—t, to find opt and 
cruſh this dangerous viper, that preys with ſuch un- 
natural rage on the vitals of its mother country | 
There never was a period in the Englſh hiſtory, 
when the affairs of this kingdom were in a more 
deiperate ſtate than at preſent: We are di d 
with tumults and diſſentions at home, and our co: 
lonies abroad are in a ſtate of almoſt open rebellion ; 
unwilling to bear the leaſt ſhare in the burdens of 
1 though they enjoy che privileges, the 
upport, and protection of it. What aggravates, 
and I am afraid will perpetuate our diſtreſſes, is, 
that the authority of government is weakened, by 
the capricious removal of men, who were every - 
way qualified for their arduous employments : ad | 
by committing; the reins of power into the hands 


% 


af thoſe, who are utterly unqualified ie manage 


them 


5 1 . (a) - 
them properly. | It's no 222 
miniſtration, r wen, % 
the nation called for, nor the mem whom the un. 
tion can truſt. There in 3 | Is 
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ite ; which will be ſucceeded by sche happieſt of all 


promotion.of Lord — and is patriotic adbe- 
rents, Till this moſt defirable — ives, all 
will be difoord and confuſion j our divifions.at home 
will encreafe every moment, and our colonies abroad; 
acquainted with the weakneſs and unſettied ſtate of 
our affairs, will bei nt of controul, and wax 
wanton with licenti Iwill venture do main 
tain that there is not one man in the 8 


finds bande cath upon in the x — | 
ner 
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nier to fulfil that precipitate promiſe, | which he un- 
happily made to his — conſtituents. The 
principal gentlemen of ſeveral cyder counties are, 
aſſembling together to draw up inſtruftions for their 
repreſentatives, to. procure the repeal of the eder 
tax: a point, which the C-----r of the 
has given them reaſon to believe uE HIMSELF would 
effect; thus arrogantly aſſuming a power, by far 
too great fora ſubject, and ſcarce tolerable even in 
a over a free people. The anſwer that has 
been given to this, by his injudicious advocates, is 
that the cyder tax is unpopular ahd q_ ; 
which might, with equal juſtice and a phe! os 
faid of any other duty whatever. 
and hop-planter has as good — * to pi of 7 
the unpopularity and oppreſſion of the duties upon 
malt and hops, as the cyder merchant. And if 
every indivi ual is to ſet himſelf up for a judge of 
every particular tax that is impoſed; if every pert, 
imperious R—p—---t---ye ſhall pretend that . 
will repeal thoſe duties, which are a partial g | 
ance to his own county; how, in the name ow 
der, ſhall we be able to pay the intereſt of that e- 
normous debt, which we have contracted, or pro- 
vide for the dignity of the crown, and the exigen- 
cies of government? if this be popularity, I will 
venture to ſay that it will over-turn, the credit, and 
tranquillity of the nation, will expoſe us to the de- 
teſtation of foreign countries, and reduce us to 
- _—_— ſtate of ny and confuſion. 

| Abe Aria JANUS. 


Incitabont preteres corrupti Civitatis Apres; Juen 

peſſima ac diverſa inter ſe Mala Zururia algue 
Asxaritia vexabant. S4. 
IT is a manifeſt, but a melancholy cruth, that there 
never was any particular criſis recorded in hiſtory, 
when a commotion,” either at home or 3 5 
201 0 
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ſo likely to be productive of fatal eonſeque 
the conſtiurion as the preſent and that for the" 
lowing reaſons : The Kequent changes that have 
hatin in all the great departments of ſtate within 
theſe laſt five years have ſhaken the Very founda- 
tions of government, by deſtroying zl Spinion of 
its ſteadineſs and feſoluson, thoſe two main pillars | 
on which its credit and abthority miſt" principally 
depend. Another reaſon is, the weaknefs and in- 
ſufficiency of our preſent Mitiſters, wHich, as they 
are known to our enemies, cannot Hill öf inducing 
them to throw evety difficulty in their way, and to 
be W 24 in tying ſuch Gordian knòts as they 
will never be able to looſe. For theſe two bleſſings 
we are indebted to the Favourite, who, whether 
deſignedly or no, I will not pretend to Hay, has 
ſerved the cauſe of France more effectually by his 
reſtleſs and capricious conduct, than if he had ſtea- 
dily and uniformly ſupported the intereſts of his 
luckleſs kinſman, the TATrrEROVs STEWART, who, 
I will venture to affirm, has not been a 8 curſe 
to this nation than himſelf. ander 
But there are other reaſons of a weläheholy and 
ill: bodin es that ariſe immediately from our- 
ſelves. It grieves me to remark that, ng the 
lower claſs of people, the poor remains of public 
ſpirit, which has long ago been drawn off to the 
very laſt dregs; begin to loſe their original virtue, 
and to ferment into diſorder and licentiouſneſs, 
while thoſe of a ſuperior degree ſeem to have laid 


aſide that common regard for their country, which 


ſhould be the regulating ſpring of all their actions, 
and to be — by fordid ſelfiſhneſs, unmanly 
prejudice, a d head-long paſſion. Were ever pa- 
triots more rare, or factions more frequent than at 
preſent? Indeed, nothing can be more applicable 
to theſe times than the remark, which was made 
by 1 celebrated hiſtorian, on the Roman a; it. 
| that 


(06>) 9 
of the wounds which the had 5 hoes! anarchy 
on one hens and N woo Tapi 
had a party, Antony had a party, and Caim a par - 
but Rows had none,” Tat am afraid, is eu- 
actly the caſein our preſent political cnteſt: Among 
ee factions that ltr "and. — | 
kingdom, how few are there who have the good of 
their country only at heart, and make it their fole 
object, to which every action is directed? Perad- 
venture there may be ten. ſuch righteous per ſaus found 
in the nation; and theſe, perhaps, might be fuffi- 
cient to ſave us from impending ruin, if they were 
not prevented by a pernicious Favourite from put» 
ting their honeſt intentions into execution. It is 
evident to every one, who can at all reflect on the 
preſent poſture of affairs, that there is no other im- 
pediment to an immediate and general coalition of 
parties than the deteſted influence of a pertinacious 
minion : It is This that deprives us of the aſſiſtance 
of the Great and Good of every denomination; who 
are taught by experience how dangerous and dread- 
ful it is to fwim down the rapid ſtream of politics- 
with a companion of his hardened caſt, who will be 
ſure, in the end, to bulge and break them to 
pieces. | FI 

1 If we conſider the depravity and corruption of 
the preſent age, it is not at all ſurpriſing that the 
Favourite, deteſtable as he is, and will ever be to 
the Engliſh nation, ſhould be able to pick up one 
deſperate champion to defend him. But though it 
is not to be wondered at, it is to be lamented feri- 
ouſly, as the fulſome panegyrics that he beſtows 
may be the means of turning the brain of his pa- 
tron, unaccuſtomed, Gods knows, as he is to praiſe, 
and preventing him from ſeeing his true and only 
intereſt, which is to retire immediately, till the pre- 
ſent ſtorm be over. If he delays much longer, it 
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will be too late; wil be cur of he rxch of yl 
liatives to relieve- is. Whoever conſults the an- 
nals of different 8 and obſerves the grep. 


ere — 


< to aur qwn.... 
e e There are, in [cw 
form of government, 1 05 wiſe and 9 
ſome evils, interwoven with their very. confti 
1 N them, , as wotms — "Mes | 

. plants, in which they haze 
— a he ſeeds of theſe evils might, 
E en A es Miſter * 

are e 
883 at laſt ſa formidable as to endanger the very 

being of. the 9 with which they ah re- 
Hence it has been found ne- 
ceſſary in every . after a particular period, to 
weed the vernment of theſe noxious qualities, and 
reduce it back again to its firſt principles. This is 
what Machiavel and other Italian writers call ripig- | 

liare il Stato, which cannot be effected but by two 
methods; one is by the joint aſſiſtance of the able, 
upright, and great of every party, whoſe influence 
and example may, in time, correct every abuſe, and 
rekindle in our breaſts the dying embers of public 
virtue; the other method is more expeditious, in- 
deed, but at the ſame time truly dreadful : It is by 
ſome fierce and violent convulſion, which will ſhake 

the government. to its very centre, and may, per- 
— fo diſorder it, that it will never recover its 
original ſtrength and beauty. How arderitly muſt 
every one, who loves his country, pray for the 
ſpeedy aſſiſtance of thoſe worthies and patriots, who 
are driven by the deteſted Favourite into 3 


and can only at preſent, in ſilent ſorrow, bewail the 
dangers that threaten this devoted kingdom? 


ANTI-SE Jaxvs; 
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'N Aprit 1763, the Earl of 'Bute telt ned ie 
office of firſt commiſſioner of the Tren and 
nen his own recommendation, was ſucseeded 
n that department by Mr. Grenville. The Ert 
of Sandwich, by the vere of Mr. Fox, now Lord 
Holland, took Mr: Grenville's ſeat at the head of 
the Admiralty. The reſt of the adminiſtration re- 
mained in their former places; Earl Grenville; | 
Preſident of the Council, Lord Henley, Loft 
Chancellor (or keeper of the Great Seal) the Earls 
of Halifax and Egremont, Secretaries of State 
Upon Lord Bute's return to town from Knareſ⸗ 
99 8 where he had paſſed a month or ſnewetks _ 
in the neighbourhood of Harrogate Waters for the 
recovery of his health, he lived u terms = 
with all the King's Miniſters, till the death of Earl 1 
Grenville, towards the end of the ſummer 1563. 
This was the incident which occaſioned the firſt 4 
material difference of opinion between the Miniſters  - 


of that time and the Earl of Bute, the former in- 


ſiſting that the buſineſs of government could not 
go on, unleſs the Duke of Leeds was made Preſi- 


dent of the Council in Lord Grenville's room, and 


the Earl of Bute, with whom they conferred upon 
this ſubject, adviſing, with all deference and juſ- 
tice to the worth and honour of his Grace the Duke 
of Leeds, that they ſhould think of ſome other great 


perion more trained to public buſineſs, and the 


| fitteſt that could be found to ſupply the Ay of | 
the able Miniſter, deceaſed. 


The diverſity of opinion upon this point was not 85 | 


decided, when, the Earl of Egremont alſo died:. 
The conſequence of two ſuch vacancies, in a ſmall 
circle of five or ſix Miniſters, was to ſuſpend all bu- 
fineſs of cabinet council ; a condition of 5 af- 
fairs which could not endure a long delay. - q 

It 


1 10 : 

- Te muſt be terncinbercl ths, At the wdeotnitfes- « 
gon which the Earl uf Bute ft behind him, at by. 
retirement from the Treaſury, was not thought w 
be ſufficiently when entire: Mr. Grenville, 
the OS F in the Houle of Commonz, 
deſtitute of connections there, Lg and 

— ified with the world's opinion. But 
that Miniſtry had foft the fupport of the Earls « 
Granville and Egremont, the remnant was'uniyer- 
fally confidered as too feeble-and ruinous to admit 


4. Tee 1 Lease che 
ber ml the e be 
the con Apmzy ns | 
powerful auxiliaries, e a Wee, 5; 1878 | 
the thought OUTS > 2 Almas by 
a coalitian of Me: tt wich the then ſurviving Mi. 


niſters, as à meaſure rendered ſeemingly ble 
by thoſe openings which the hand of ence hat 
made in two the higheſt offices. He met Mr, 
Pitt, and tried to coneiliate him to the King's ſer- 
vice in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Grenville. "The attempt met with inſuperable dif- 
ficulties on the of Mr. Pitt, who would not 
liſten to any propoſition by which he ſhould be 
pol in buſineſs with Mr. Grenville. When the 
arl of Bute found his firſt project of a coalition 
inadmiſſible, he reſorted to a ſecond 
the gaining of Mr. Pitt to the public, by ſuch ar- 
rangements as might ſoften the remoyal of thoſe 
among the K.'s ſervants, whom. that gen did 
not approve * the ſtations they then held; and 
he parted at laſt from that meeting with Mr. Pitt in 
| a belief chat the latter would engage in adminiſtrs- 
1 
Mr. P. was ſoon afterwards admitted to the ho- 
nour of two or three conferences with a much higher 
* which his ä were fully * c 


jent for 


5 ( 
and which ended unfortunately in 
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relative to 5 


dently of his official miniſters; for, Fer 
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compalit 
K.'s ſeryice, 5 e 
nels, or f. 


to his nt 


ſolution, 18 b. 
his awn 


ſoever in 
or aty, of 


vants of the 
wg to the 


by. apes it . . * 
n, or by diſcourſe and ſecret tag: 
W. 8 e wha fp. won wer 


The mar area ef e Grenylle | 
no claim to expect of. the E XÞ his retiremen 
from the concerns of ſtate z no right COMES 4 
breach of faith, if he thould afterwards ve ſte ; 
forwards and been — — by the - Fat into the 
management of affairs, either open and ayowed, or 
ſecret and confidential; becauſe. that letter had no- 
thing in it of the nature of; a compact with Mr. 
8 renville, or m8 0 dN e it 1 not poſſi- 

be any part inducementg for continu 
yh Aer the 2 — he had met with in ring 
Mr. Pitt ſo much preferred before him by the ne- 
p i be gotianen 15 


(90) 
gotiation of September 176 ; for the letter yas | 
ber wess Bl he hal Agde that ig, and 
| r in the K—'s ſervice; nay, there was 


in che letter, which mentioned 
F. Ctewviles determination Sl employ- 


ment, as an event that had then actualy ken | 
P The letter, as T have ſaid, was declaratory of the 
E. of B.'s with and intention to withdraw m the 
K. 's buſineſs, for reaſons — 1 r the quiet 
of his M——s Il as the re- 

ſe of the E. of himſelf, He as, however, 

ce the period abovementioned, obſerved his re- 
ſolution with as much punctuality, as if he had 
been bound by the moſt ſolefn engagement; 
ft, he hath not ſince that time offered advice to 


the K. for the takin Sante tots vr in 
erden lar, he ad ad the Royal 15 2 
particu not 1 
the fubject of the late Regency-bt IF — in 1 
firſt concoction or ſubſequent alterations, or in — 
removal of the late Miniftry niſtry, or the a I N. 50. | 
of the e Pers bre he aſk aſked his M 
any place, penſion or emolument, is be - 
rh fal nds, relations, or for himſelf, 
2dly, He hath not conſulted 'or diſcourſed with 
the late Miniſters upon any branch of public buſi- 
neſs, ſince the time becified: Indeed he hath ſcarce 
been in the ſame room with any of them, except, 
| perhaps, ina public place, and that very — 
nor hath he applied tw thoſe gentlemen for any fa- 
vour of government, except { ſmall place of about 
10ol. per annum, which he employed an acquaint- 
. arice to aſk in his Lordſhip's name of Mr. Grenville 
in the ſummer 1564, and which: that gentleman” 
Promiſed to give When it ſhould mats and this has 


| hot happenec : 
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Thus I have tiken the freedom to aſſert this no- | 
bleman's inaftivity in the adminiſtration of affairs | 
from «certain era abloluely and uniyerlally. * 
la — than 1 e e 
a an 
forT could give He bby d 
de ker aufen e OUTS 
tered withour Gynnony ap nor have I an; 


und ſo wide bur a full 
$row are fa, 


ſu remacy fear 
e el wed ron pe up | 
miniſters. as his ſubordinate oor Boy 
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A letter jo the Earl of B— co the owl cn 
of adminiſtration. 


T the une of your Lcd gr, open acetion 
ve were bleſſed with a young and 
cl who, born a Briton, had no attach- 
ment to fo countries, or connections that were 
prejudicial to our national intereſts. The helm was 
directed by a moſt, beloved and miniſter, 
vho had conducted us ble dan- 
gers and 2 and, IE 


# 
1 
. 
m 
1 


1 


1 


1 3 
counſel, from | e car of his 8 „ ahd e, 
quently from' tlie ald of his county, es very It. 
recollection. * 5 5 
That your 7 ig ſhould co onttive the difmif; 
fion of this patriot miniſter, and undertake your: 
ſelf to give peace to, urope, wilt not appear at | 
ſurpriſing to thoſe who are. JCOUANEET whip he 4 
lous and ſordid turn of your mind 11 Mr. 
had concluded a ſafe ad honourable pe ace, Yb 
were aware that he would, by that m RAVE 
endeared nus 9 P the vie lr ple rh but the 
King, as to ha ſelf a great at 
formidable ell: 2571. 45 iy hr 7 5 Therefore 
to run all hazards 1 to prevent it ; and that you mig . i 
rivet yourſelf more 15 ly to your maſter's B. 
reſolved to undertake the office yourſelf, But here, 
with a ſagacity unuſual to your Lordſhip, x ou juſtly 
foreſaw that your, ſituation, with 17 do you 
country, and the want of credit, as well as Pak : 
ence, with your fellow ſubjects, would oblige y 700 
to call in ſome powertul aſſiſtance to compleat This 
ſalutary work. For this purpoſe you pointed out 
to your Prince a proper perſon as a coadjutor; a 
prudent, powerful, and (till your finiſter arts pre- 
vailed) a popular nob *. ng the ſitua- 
tion of his Soverei rob, his Country, re ally obeyed 
the call, and gave to botꝶ that reſpite they ſo much 
required. You will pardon me if I here feind 
your Lordſhip of that baſe and ungenerous Wert. 
ment which you ſhewed towards a 50h no bleman | 
how you embarraſſed him in one of the moſt = 
and difficult enterprizes that, ever Was. Underts en; 
how Bader 2 him Adee your abſurd and cone 
zradictory inſtructions; and, fof fear he ſhauld nr 
clude 200 good a peace, and an %% N lch crec WI Wil 
his King and Country, uſed your. utmoſt 'cndea- 
vours to make him for ever forfeit the eſteem "ag 
approbation of both. Your wicked artifices moſt 
fortunately 


„ op} =» 3 
ly failed, and all che advantage eee oa raped \ 


from them was, onl to exaſpe rate his 
2 


make iim 
After you had hæen hunted out of office by 
public cry, hat vos and proteſtations did you 
make, that you would never againinterfere Bel | 
lic buſineſs, *:/Pheſe declarations were ſcarce made 
before emen From the moment that 
flunk out uf office; you de- 


you 
termined to, | iwchr Lade as 5 abſolutely and a2 
wiſely as you had one the little time your 


tender eyes-could;beurithelipht. y for 
the nobility bf Eygand es. Dare 10 lab. 
mit e be e creatures. This uner- 
your indignatloa> Inn 


tranfport of courage never 
felt before, you . — hadirecourſe 
to the Patriot Commoner, and ued tou for re- 
fuge. You raſhly.introdvecd zum por timaſter, 
and-thaus'ſubj ubjeGted yout\P 244) — 
and your friend; the mortificativhwE FH refu- 
fal, Which, if yo. had hot hem blinded by paſſion 
and folly, JETS cafily harr foreſgen ahe'pre- 
vented. * 4 238 4 Is +6 46: 30646") £30 
ems chk my Lord, you'mas nideat;: forced 
to a retreat, amt:obliged'w brichdramgfor.ay time, 
_ ——— councils; veiddh it Nas but 
poſſeſſed. In ihis ahdlicmtion 

of) * — 


1 could n 1\cheridimgp;:and 
yet 5 aur, like a man yyoullived;im 
Lord, nge, and was at perpe — Z 
yourſslf'; diſdrning, in ab kr wean | 
3 dark ee ogy | ub 
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Nes and capable perſons to e eb I 


s affairs, 


The confidence which our blend ative: n . 


ſters began every day to acquire, alarmed. you: 


You grew apprehenſive that your power in the clo-. q 
ſet would decline; „ "4 


they were, to reduce exorbitant 
ſuch-a deſperate — the r 
rate, and there ſeemed to be left but to fl 
to the arms of that illuſtrious — whoſe 
you . — ſufficient to ſhield you from the im- 
pending r. Lou did not, ir mut be confeſſed, 
apply to him immediately yourſelf. 


was deſpe- 


You was con- 


ſcious how little favour you deſerved at his hands, 


— ng taken every opportunity of mani- 
—— him! 'and-fab. 


| 
Feng fm to frequent mort: s, that you 
had Bauen the Ame — — Tou 


was well with the ambitious and neceſſi- 
tous ends of that perſon, whom you wanted to en- 


lift into your ſervice, and wiſely ger uſe of them 


to delude him to ſrger him, to lay aſide his 
wonted pride, hatred and revenge; and, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all England, to become neither 
more nor leſs 2 
you was aſhamed afraid ever to appear again 
yourſelf. The reſult of this 
—— and the whom his ju 
ment and public ſpirit had connected with 


as Ou rnd” on and as eo a 


than your courier to Hayes, here 
— hinder 


ge 
Even this ftroke, this deſperate ſtroke of yours + 
failed: You was unable to form Cock cas as 


you fon ed of foreſicht, 
bre e in oo hn you never 


jr" AY 
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conduct. W ETOP ORE 
ridicule of our neighbours, to have it known that 
all the geg wee, of che k: m, the care of our 
laws, „ 
have been offered over and over. again to various 
perſons; and; for 2 pp found hardy 
enough to accept them, u a and un- 

der fad 1 * S 


tbe Aininipratio, aber 
ti-Sgjanus, Sc.] 


I own wiletf extremely ſhocked to ſee 4 ka 
Mr. Grenville's charatter made the F this 
muſhroom upſtart ; a man of whom we may ſay, with 
Shakeſpeare, ** Take him for all in all, we never 
ſhall ſet bis like again,” of unblemiſhed reputa- 
tion, of known abilities, and unſullicd integrity; 
a man who has condutted the affairs of the nation 
with the utmoſt reſolution, wiſdom, and prudence z 
one in whom all the monzed men in the ki place 
the moſt perfels confidence, and all ana 
mmm, 0 
Fon. AD. July 2. 
25 in the hy ng Adver- 
tiſer of Tue ſigned ANTI-S8JANUS, is 
loſt in the contempt which it defines, 
ſentences, which I 
for my motto. 
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F the 


nor 
the above. moſt: extrao 
have extracted from it, and 
will be readily remembered. 

When Ls ESI. 
condeſcend, without r _ | 
bility, to applaud 2 papers; 
or, Thick ll be mean nd even more ger 

others to make their 


it naturally excites 


8 n 
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naturally calls up a little indignation in honeſt wn 
who, having had ſagacity enough'tiot- — 
cheated by the ſpecious juggle of admuniltra6 

will never fuffer themſelves to be the dupes of t 

rhetoric of dying ſpeeches and laſt words, or —1 


at the bed- ſide of an expiring Miniſ ter 


The late miniſterial junto, which, - after having 


incurred the contempt and hatred of the public, by | 


the uſe they made of their power, are now in ho 8 
of acquiring ſome ſort of popularity 
Whilſt their reign (to uſe the lan of their 
friend the Ordinary) laſted, they knew oy we con- 


ſidered them for what they were: when they come 
to meet their deſerts, though they never had our 


approbation, they hope to move our pitys and that 


at laſt the good women will cry out, that Jonathan 


Wild, and George the Sadler, are well timbered 


men; and that in the cart Jemmy Twircher has | 


really the air of a Lord. 


I do not mean to defame any man; but! it is, 1 | 
hope, no libel to difter from AnT1-Ss Janus,: and 


to profeſs that © I am not ſhocked, but extremely 
happy, to ſee the time approach when a gentleman 


of Mr. Grenville's charafter is to be removed from 


all power, all management of buſineſs; and inſtead 
of a fooliſh application of Shakeſpear's words, to 


ſay, in the words of every Engliſnman, That l, 7 


and all diſintereſted people who know him and his 


management, faking him for all in all, hope wwe never 
ſhall look upon his like again in public bufineſsz. 
The flatterer ſays, * of unblemiſhed repatatioh, of 


4 


known abilities, and unſullied integrity.“ I take the 


middle of the ſentence firſt, and of his known 


abilities. If it ſhould appear that his wonderful ma- 


nagement has brought one of the moſt valuable 


branches of our trade into thardilemma that it muſt 
be either totally loſt, or, Ne pe ir rler 


the bringing on a war with 


1 1595 
merciat genius nor his political 'Eapitch 
much admired. : The Weſt. Indian | c 
know that 1 allude to the wal Male: 


—— * u win ker k Arab 


3 carried on ee to 8 from 
Jamaica with the Spatifartls. If fock things as im- 
peachments ſhould come 15 faſhion, or e even if fim= 
pe enquirjes Thbuld be che taſte of this age of ma: 
nagement and Humanity, his friends may find them. 
ſelves at à Tofs how to account for the wiſdom, ort 
to gy oo the honefty of his conduct. But for my 
Rave candour added to take the moſt mo- 
Serge fide of the alternative; and when folly 
fairly account for a x wrong ſtep in 2 "miniſter, Tam 
unwifling' to attribute it to tfeachety; I cherefore 
only willy to deprecate from poſterity the effects of 
his want of ability, and the bitter runs of th la- 
borious and! meddling ignorance. 

This man, who never thought of 2 regulation in 
trade but as it was a reftraint OO EUN encou- 
raged ſmuggling g % u iber J Auge, and deſtroy- 
ed all ſmuggling From I by injudicious reſtrictions; 
this is the very man whom this paradoxicat libeller 
repreſents in ſuch à degree of favour with the mer- - | 
chants ; the man under whom our public credit has 
been | in i miſerable Aa condition, 15 he Who! 18 held | 
up as the favourite of the monied men. 

It would be tireſome to enumerate all the in- 
ſtances of his Inca acity in the management of our 
commercial i 4s" indeed on all hands 
agreed, that his dell it 48 to Rape his fingers black 
with ink, and to ta About buſineſs and about it, 
till he has rendered his Hearert apprechenſions as 
confuſed as his OW. The ignorant part of "the 
world are apt to miſſtake N for induſtry, and 
plodding for deliberati6h ; But che labour of ſuch 
a man SAC bur de f Fl Nm i in His any” 


F | 
and his plodding only to take. away his power of | 


determination. 


I hope I ſhall hear no more of his knowle r froth | 
| others; and if I might give-a word of advice to 
himſelf, I would perſuade him not to talł · ſo much 


of his own honeſty : for though ſuch diſcourſes may 
now and then pr in a country gentleman, they _ 
may make people of experience the more inquiſitive | 
and ſuſpicious. I wad adviſe him to 8 
other topics to his flatterers in public: they hould 
be ordered to be diſcreet, 2 not i too much 
on the words in the letter, unblemi/h reputation, 
and unſullied integrity; and by no means to mi : 
the decency and moderation of their adverſaries, for 
| ſtupidity and want of feeling: for they may force 
people to mention what very many do not fail to | 
remark ; and to bring to light facts, whoſe force E 
can neither be reſiſted nor evaded. 
How came it, men will ſay, that at one od 
Mr. Grenville, deſerting a brother to whom he had 
very great obligations, and quitting ſome ſeemingly 
rivetted friendſhi 
then as much a  voUrite as he is now; and Mr. 
Grenville muſt own, with more power than at 4 
ſent. Was it becauſe that favourite was really 
in power? - 
How came he, about two years ſince, a 
abroad, as moſt aſſuredly he did, or his aſſociates, a 
report, that Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple's uncon- 
ſcionable demands broke off the treaty in which 
Mr. Pitt was ſo honourably engaged ? How came 
he and his aſſociates to take on again themſelves to 
act in ſuch an underling capacity, as their own ma- 
nifeſto acknow] they have; and it ſeems b7 
their ſame manifeſto they were ſtill willing to — 
while they were ſuffered ? Was any body 1 | 
by what means Mr. Grenville and his 


came into power ? (aa. 
y 


, Choſe to adhere to Lord Bute, _ 


CEN 


r hew eder | 


CORD ER 

with being regarded as a eypher, 
while ano moor en | I oe 
and honour : fo then this miniſter, whoſe wa | 


chars u E If che ſtate of fubſerviency in-mi- 
niſters to a man in private capacity, be, as it cer- 
tainly is, a ſolid objection to them, then theſe mi- 
niſters are (whatever others may — by their om 
account unfit for their places; and if they are weary 
to death with them,” — — 
ſome private ſitustion, and reſign 


honovir: Not, ain 2 
0 t, not certain 
teu. Neither do I | | 
any colour of truth, that 1 
— office in the American depart 


But why — complaints . 
iberty 


ntlemen make 
oubted it; we are no 
except in their fatal 
never thought of them . 
mind to m — —— 
liſten to, of the effect of their ſubſerviency to Lord 
„ 


6 8 ) 


Jealt of thoſe actions of theirs, which have 
them with the deteſtation = 44a Ir them 
prove that it was by Lord Bute's.1 $40 
American trade is ſo crippled, and 
alienated in affection from us. bet them prove 
it was Lord Bute, who iſſued thoſe illegal, op 
ſiwe, unconſtitutional warrants, aug. then, PLS 
cane and privilege, 
tion on them. Let them — that it ay pan 
Bute who at one ſtroke deprived us of ſo many of- 
ficers of known merit and ſervice, for the pa 
of their voices, in Parliament, Oh a queſtion 
cerning . 9 on a que n in 0 
every thing dear to ngliſhmen Was at et. 
them ig of theſe actions to have been, wo 
enced by Lord Bute, and then wα may be in luced 
to forget our abhorrence of the wickedneſs, 4 in our 
contempt of the meannels of theſe inſtruments, ans 
transfer our indignation to an higher Obiect- . 1 
they cannot do this, I believe every honeſt mãn w 
join with me in thinking, that thoſe 8 coul. 
make ſuch a uſe of the power they hace tags " 
as much power as they oughlt. 20 18 
The merit of Lord Bute, as as miniſter, is, 1 
tion at preſent. But what fault in his e 
tion is it, that theſe miniſters have ſoftened or corn 
rected? What good is there, in theits, in: xhich 


Lord Bute was Jeficient?, Was the public eaſy for 


a moment for its liberty, its commerce, its manu- 
factures, or its dae credit, whilſt hegt! were. in 
office. 

They are deep i in dhe ſecret, and chey call us Lord 
Bute is in favour, and they are not: whether the 
tell truth in the former part of this intelligence, 
know not; I hope, and the public. ardently prays, 
that the latter part of it may be true; if it be, they 
bleſs Providence, and they thank their Sovereign, 
that the crown and the ſubject are now 8 
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A Nes eg who eee. | 
Pry EE; eat guſduq 


ſeduced into a ſudden liki 
ſo — — daly becay 
as odious to thein. Sovereign as they are to us. When 
the public hue and cry, which has never oeaſed to 
purſes m miniſters; has at laſt awakened the in- 
dignation of our t e to do juſtice on them, 
we will not be fooliſhenough to fupplicate 3 
pardon, hut power for thoſe who have ſunk under 
ur Own proſecution. wry Mor M2090 _ 

To crown the ingolerable folly. of theſe. Puppet 
miniſters, they boaſt in their libel; of having added 
to the reſt of their acts of violence and oppreſſion, 
the diſmiſſion of Mr. Mackenzie; not becauſe he 
had offended their Sovereign as an ↄfficer, or as a 
man, or had ne any act offenſive. to them as 
miniſters, but merely in the ſport of power and in- 
ſolence of authority, to ſhew what they could do, 
Truly this is pretty plain ſpeaking. I. for one 
muſt: profeſs, that N me 
full as inſufferabſe, from a man whom neither the 
King likes, nor the people pole, as fn on 
moſt declared favourite. 

. Theſe are the men that have the inſolence to 21. 
tempt to brand thoſe who are now coming in 
the general voice of the nation, to E eme 
fairs, as acting in ſubſerviency to chat favourite; 10 a 
whom they themſelves have ſo long been wols and 
Weis oe That they haye been ſo, though they 
had denied; inſtead of confeſling. it, we might rea- 
dily believe. The dependency of cher fo ortunes, 
the meanneſs of their capacity, want of 
conſideration with the public, = them the 
ee the. works to . pap; 1919, 


4 


(9). 


Is this the caſe with thoſe whom the voice f iis © 
ublic has recommended to their Sovereign 7 the 


eſt rank, ae the moſt 


really unbliſned characters, the beſt experience in 


buſineſs, and the firſt talents for i it; the defenders 
are the ont our So- | 
or ever endeared ime 10 hi propl 


irene of liberty 


* +. oa to his ſervice. © 
I do not intend to ſo ill a compliment to any 
of them, as to compare them with thoſe whom tl 
are to ſucceed; let us add, that theſe & _ 


the avowed approbation and ſupport 6 


man, to whom this nation, in the — owed 13 
that glory and power, which it has been the ſole 


buſineſs of our late miniſters to depreciate by their 


diſcourſes, and to deſtroy by their conduct. This 


arrangement is carried on under the auſpices of a 
great Prince, whom the diſtreſſes of his and 
Country have awakened to a ſecond life; 


that the Duke of Cumberland, that the 


Kepples, that Charles Townſhend, General Con- 
way, Sir George Saville, Sir C harles Saunders, are 
perſons who could, in the way that Mr, Grenville 


and his aſſociates have been, be made the tools and 4 


inſtruments of any favourite. 


Of all their calumnies, this is the moſt ſenſeleſs, = 
It is not the effect of the abſurd endeavours of their 


ſcribblers; no, nor the treacherous Family Com 
of two Earp nas which can ſhake the firm fa 


of his Majeſty's pious love, for the ſafety and fri 1. 


faction of his people. 


There is another Family Compact formed upon ; ; 
other principles, againſt which their cabal muſt be 


=p OT Bm rm ora. 


d who | 
now is come to the relief of that crown dyn his coun- 

ſels, which he had formerly preſerved by his arms. 
In vain ſhall ſcribblers endeavour to perſuade us, 
Duke of 
Newcaſtle, the Duke of Grafton, the Marquis of 
Rockin gham, the families of the Cavendiſhes and 


dathed © 5. Gs CER 


be mentioned with theirs; an umon 


intentions as oat nobler, and of force as muck 
a digni 


at de GEN as it Gignity "Their cabal 
ible inde fl, n it is neither Join- 

ed 7 Rp os oy by that . man, to whole 
alliance i the Grenville name dan their dig 
ale a0 op Fl "of this AntinSe: 

I take 116 notice c papers 

janus, but I e 1 while falſhoods 


are propa "with it pro · 
vert e RE: MER dee n 
I FORESAW N rin p tha one part 
of my taſk would be of ng he 
charter, which My. Grenville's IN a infigni- 
 NCANCE, or A 

« Pan 5 tif bent birth, and tlg ind. „ 
had — to ZN | 


ledge in public buſinels, 6k coll nc | | 
teſt of rhe (lighteſt exajuitarion,, guy be, 1 ov: | 
certain, given up even RY is flatterers: , MF 


conjecture has been cg by the events, and 
wel ſomething earlier than I un f EE ere 
bly expecbed. # 
1 ſhall therefore leave has me 6 the in 
noxious exertion of his laborjous genius in che fur. 
ther improvement of his private fortune, and let 
him 55 fall into pe of that oblivion, into 
rel, 4 mere creature of office muſt inevitably ſink, 
as ſoon as ever he is removed from A . 
Before I take my leave, 8 — 
tom of a 1 ſerv- 
ing a little upon a moſt abſurd Bits woke the flat · 
terers of Mr. Grenville ; who the advant: 
of a viſit he had paid bt Hayes, they nou, on 
occaſions, affect to join his _ with Mr. Pitt's, 


as if ſome ſort of reſemblance exiſted berween their 
Vor. II. G miniſterial 


(84) f 
miniſterial characters; or as if there were ſome cr 
of agreement between their opinions upon publie 
affairs. 

- If we wire 20 feck für the ine He 

which could be made out between two characters, 

. either naturally or politicall Sens I ſuppoſe 
it would be impoſſible to any more perfectly ectly 
fit to be ſetin — to 4 ch other, chan 
thoſe of Mr. eres rn and Mr. Pitt. 
As much as a labo ws PrP differs from 
intuitive penetration, © much as narrowneſs dif 
fers from enlargement, as much as' meanneſs dif. 
fers from ſublimity, ſo much do the genius, the 
temper, the diſpoſitions, and the habits of Mr. 
Grenville differ from thoſe of Mr. Pitt. And no 
man who can diſtinguiſh exactneſs from greatneſs, 

the detail of office from the great circle o on, | 
or a kingdom from a ſhop, will ever think of ip 
ing of thofe two perſonages in the ſame bre ei- 
ther as men or as miniſters. W 

Their talents and turn of mind do not Liffer as 
the greater and the leſs; but are in direct oppoſi- 
tion to each other. The political opinions of bork 
are known and avowed; let us ſtate and com pas 

them. 

Mr. Pitt, along with Great-Britain that enjoys 
the advantages, and France who feels the, loſſes of 
the late war (as far as the late glorious peace has 

permitted the one to enjoy, and the other to ſuffer) 
- Conſidered the war, and the extent of our conqueſts, 
as the glory and the preſervation of this country. 

Mr. Grenville conſidered the opinion we enter- 
tained of the late war, and the value we ſet upon 
our conqueſts, as the effect of popular madneſs. 
in all his ſpeeches, and thoſe of his faction, it was 


Pwr —==— —=Y ige nn 


* mr ak +» oa + Hons ac _—_— 


always ſpoken of under — appellation of the un. 


n war. 


4 — — 


Mr. 


the payment of his ſub 
that the ſaving of Half a crowh to the ſinkin 


„ He 
Mr, Pitt thought we ought to fulfil, with a fide- | 
lr worthy of the honour of Great: Britain, all our 
ge gr with acrtin gra Prince; -who, du- 


ng the ae wa, by diverting the arrention of a. 
7 


body of our enemies, left the field open to us; 

to * arms ö. 
lo 

, Mr. Grenville thinks it a wiſe ecorjoniical” thea- 


hes by little cavils on 
ſidy; and it is his opinion, 


ſure, to diſguſt our. 


is a more importarit obje&; than the credit of 9081 
nation and the àffection of our alies 

Mr. Pitt thinks that we ought, 
liances, ts prevent the approach 
en the connections of France, dann the da. 
lance of power in our own hands. 

Mr. Grenville diſclaims all knowledge of foreign 
affairs; and thinks no alliance worth the money | 
paid for engroſſing the treaty 


Mr. Pitt thinks that the the Raden ſtock ought to 
i the finking fund 


be encreaſed ; that our unprovi 
eſtabliſhed on proper funds; that the fi 


ought to be entreaſed by new ſuppli ies, and not 
ſimply by futile favings ; and that this fund wee 
to be kept ſacred and inviolable. 


renville thinks, that an kurdred and for 


ty million of debt is to be paid by ſaving of pence 
and farthings; that the unfunded debt ſhould be 


left to take tare of itſelf; that the ſinking fund is 


to be applied to as a preſent reſource : 480 that at 
the ſame time the revenue is to receive no new aid, 
but what it may derive from His cxcotiomy. 
Which of theſe h + is the right one, 1 

do not pretend to determine; I only 7 the 4 are 
oppoſite; and that therefore no one can wiſh 
to Mr. Grenville's continuance in power, who — 
not wiſh him on © BEE (to uſe his own 


urite 


a by ll choſen | 


a 


0 
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3 expreſſion)- of trengher on bt proud heir | 


of Mer. iu. 1.111, AM RAR Sh Wafret. 


WHEN 1 . 75 Mo G-— & & ignerance 50 
was tender of him) in deſtro ings 2 50 and chil 
iſh regulations, a moſt valuable branch of trade, I 


expected from thoſe who undertook his defence, | 


ſome fort of attempt to prove the one or the other 
of theſe two points, either that his regulations had 


no tendency to prej judice that trade, or that this 


trade was prejudicial to our intereſt; This would 
have been ſomewhat to the pu But what do 
they anſwer, to this i important c c 


ge? Why, they 


gravely tell us, he is perſuaded, that Mr. G 


< acted in this particular, as in every other, juſt 
as he ought.” May ſuch miniſters ever find ſuch | 


ated juſt as he © 


adyocates | . 
| But is it true, that Mr. G 


ought? Ought a Britiſh miniſter to ſacrifice the 
Britiſh trade to Spain? Was it in his fpirit of uni- 


verſal cxconomy, that Mr. G—— meant to fave the 


crown of Spain the expence of their Guarda Coſ- 


tas? Ought the miniſter, by one letter of buſineſs, to 
do more miſchief to the trade of his country, than 
all the invidious vigilance of Spain could have ho- 
ped 8 effect in a century? In this one point alone, 
Mr. 


trade he laboured to rob us of, has in ſome years 
been eſtimated at half a million? And will the lit- 
tle ceconomy of the'ſhop and counter, which, du- 
ring his adminiſtration, diſgraced the dignity of the 
firſt crown in Europe, ever replace to the nation, 


the hundredth part of the loſs the has ſuſtained, by 


bringing his narrow ideas into an extenſive ſphere 
of commerce. 


Theſe people are throughout, very imprudent ; 53 
their ſilly defences provoke new charges. Ho- 
— 


's regulations have had an effect. Did 
the flatterer, or did the miniſter know, that the 


\ (8n} 


made ie Was, ae e a 
1 8 4 e by: amily, a — 
rel? It was fureiy upon princip 0 age 9 5 


upon - Patric chat Kt. and Lord 
Tee 
fered by dee vid then hoſt bs 0 
the perſon he now infults ;" then really ae 
rently the —— of affairs. But e Pn, Ve 
muſt confeſs, was alſo then the known c any 
profit and court favour. DOIN: W 
tion can, relates 7 the public, , -- |... b 


Before 1 have * with cheſe mini- 
ſters, I muſt obſerve th res tht our Ve- 
tory over them N being as cam- 

plete as we could with. . Their advocates * 
ready given up doe of the junto; they far 
word (and indeed I think their ſilence | 
in old friends) in frogs of the Early of; =o, — 
H . If they could een us to allow Mr: 
G to be ſom ws miniſter, they would 
readily compromiſe „ remit; us to 
ſay juſt what we pleaſs of hae noble pron * 
late aſſociates in adriaiſtration. 

Mr, Gr, ſay they, -had nothing to da with the 
general warrants, On this head there is a violent 
outcry of want of information and candour, raiſed 
againſt the Occafronal Hiriter ; The truth is, the Ur. 

cafional Writer nevex charged theſe warrants ta Mr. 
G-----'s particdar account: He was indeed pot 4- 
ware of this curious methad which the late mini- 
ſters are fallen inte of diſelaiming each others ac- 
tions, and which they have been wc their 
friend, Mr., ping ep prices 
the Old Bailey. We charged an the whole gang 
. the atins of thoſe Wha compoleg 1 it; . 
e — hem ou e ans carfolly Ny dif. 

in erer 73 7 
863 tinguiſh 


— 
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cnguiſh the abetro from the actor, and de recehigg 
from the thief. 

I leave Mr. 6. — to ſttle-with his friends the {/ 
point of civility in this diſclaim of their actions. I 
this the man of unſullied integrity, who thus diſclaims 
the act of his aſſociates; and becauſe: he happened 
not officially to haye iſſued the warrants, now pre- 
tends not to have been at all concerned in them 

But does he think we have all forgot his head- 
long violence, when in the zenith of his power he 
dared to brand the unanimous and deliberate j 
ment of the Court of Common Pleas (and which ts. 
now the judgement of the King's-bench alſo) with 
the epithet of precipitate. Surely that man is more 
guilty who has the 1nfolence to condemn the judg: 
ment of the law on thoſe unconſtitutional warrants, 
than he who, before the- judgment, had the teme- 
rity originally to iſſue them. It proves that the 
maxims of tyranny and: oppreſſion have caft their | 
pernicious roots deep in his mind. 

It is curious enough to obſerve how the late mi- 
niſtry, taken in their iniquity, ſhift their guilt from 
hand to hand, and mutually condemn each other. 
When it is ſhewn that Mr. G hurt your: trade, 
he anſwers, he never iſſued ill md Ob. 
ject the illegal warrants to Lord H, he'll tell 
you he was not concerned in the deſtruction — 
trade. If the other noble Lord is charged 
ing firſt ſeduced, and then impeached his friend and 
companion, he will boaſt that he never put up to 
fale the offices in the ſouthern department.— His 
* s was the northern department. 

'An Senat Wen 


WHEN nothing could be objected to the integri- 
ty, the capacity, the paſt conduct, or the 'E 
rent deſigns of the preſent miniſters, the Ws 255 


diſappointed ambition Were for ſome time at a loſs. 
Their 


3 ( 0 1 
Their inclination 0 e was as good as poln. 


0 0 8 7 2 
to go upon. To lie, would have coſt them no- 


thing, but to he \ ſort of ap 27 75 of 
truth, was the gran op Pain 


ſubſerviency to 1850 29 Was Joukforne 7 4 | 
and dull; they indeed chained Anti-Sejanus to that 
oar, with orders to tug at it without intermiſſion, - 
whether he made any way of not, becauſe they 
knew he was or nothing elſe; that it kept 
him at leaſt from doing them miſchief, by wander- 
ing beyond the extent of his capacity; and that it 
ſerved to fill ſpace in the papers, untill they could 
think of ſomething more to the purpoſe to infift ; 
upon. 
Pat; length, after much conſultation between their | 
malice and their cunning, they found out a 
ſo weighty in point of criminality, and ſo undenia- 
ble in point of fact, chat the new mikiſters muſt 
inevitably.fink under it. 
With great N 5 pl chronological 
knowledge, (attain u . 
1 8 88995 0 _ probable ae in che pu. 
regiſter w1 fx in my, 
couch on chy hpi Tante 3, end in dhe 
time they brought to 255 rtentous charge, 
which — to ſtand them inſtead of all other 'objec- 
fever that ſome perfons i m the new miniſtry were 


"With © equal wache and forrow (but not without 
hopes of amendment) they muſt confeſs this charge; \ 
and, I fear, that with the old adminiſtration, an 
with that large and reſpeCtable part of the nation 
which follows them, this hain amounts to a total 
diſqualification for all ublic employments. 

Candour obliges me to admit, that theſe old po- 
liticians have ſomething like reaſon on their fide. : 
Young nen are known to be rude and untractable; 

-—— = 4 | they D 


e 55 
they have ſeldom the happy diſpoſition af bending - 
their minds and N eir principles to all th 
exigencies of miniſterial arrangementte. 
a 1 wil be ſome time before you can perſuade any 
of theſe children in the ragien del ftato, to blaſpheme 
at night, and to cant in the morning; to play the 
profligate at the beef-ſteak club, and the faint in 
the Houſe of Peers; to lead their friend by encou- _ 
tagement and example to violate the laws and after- _ 
wards to take the lead in impeaching him for the 
participation of their own crimes. 7 oung men will 
not be quite adroit in this knack of office; they will 
not know that it belongs eſſentially to the depart- 
ment of a Secretary of State, to act accalionally as 
an informer. Young men are too ignorant to know, 
that ſuch conduct is, in the ſtate, found politicks; 
and in private ſociety, wit and humour, Theſe ac- 
compliſhments are in the moſt happy geniuſes only ta 
be acquired by time, by experience; and in theſe qua - 
lifications I fear, that both the young and the old 
part of our new adminiſtration are woefully defi. 
cient. + 20x | : 
It will be, 1 doubt, a good while before theſe 
young men can acquire thoſe grand political noſtrums, 
which forty years experience had purchaſed to our 
late miniſters ; I mean the art of improving our re, 
venue by the deſtruction of our trade; the plan of 
paying old debts by contracting new ones; SON b 
thod of ſecuring the liberty of the ſubje& by gene- 
ral warrants ; the furtherance of juſtice by hy uſe _ 
of privilege and effoign ; impartiality in the diſpo· 
fal of employments, by ſetting them up to the high- 
eſt bidder. Our preſent miniſters are yet too young 
to be admitted into theſe greater myſteries of State; 
their youth and inexperience is indeed to be pitiad, 
and unhappy 1s the nation in which ſuch perfons 
have any power! ene 

2 Strange 


f 


1 > 2 | 
f odd Elke (cho. 7 . whe 
© ec 6 
quite a different ſtandard; perſona, — wa 
merous — cap nur x ena. the con- 
duct with miniſters, think their 
r an — — inſuperable to i ant 
of political veterans, Taking the new 
1 point of view, they conſider the your of * 
thoſe who xy om their few years in defence of 
our liberty, as a circumſtance 2 and 
which the public regards with much ſatisfaction. 
ſe 495 ne miniſter were corrupt 
rotten in Princi 5 undering 
pr in their conduct. Have we any hopes, 
if they an ſuch at fifty, that they will mend at four. 
ſcore? There are ſome faults which age is never 
known” to correct. One great and noble perſon in 
ar hs per af bamelng for the wives of his fol 
0 | e wives o 5 
low ſubjects with the favour af his ſovereign; he may 
then leave off purchaſing adultery by breach of truſt, 
and fade) himbelf wich. 6 Gmple ſala of offices for 
money. But age will never induce him to ſhew more 
reſpett for our laws and liberties, or infpirehim with a 
greater liking to the honeſt freedom of the preſs. 
Another great man may at that age no longer con. 
tinue to eultivate the whole encycl yclopedia of de. 
bauchery; he map coeties birafelF to the making 
ſome ſingle wretch miſerable and vicious by his ſu- 
perannuated lewdneſs ; age may be a more 
. — dne 
bis foul diſeaſes ; but it will never take away 
infidelity, or render him a ſafe Ab. 
ful friend, or a virtuous miniſter. "hk. chink gong 
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bſide into an habitual 


peviſhneld 1 but be wil never be ie inc com: 8 
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paſſion for the cries of the poor, or be made to re- 
gard the ſufferings of our ſtarving 


With the ſmalleſt ſenſation of pity. 
How the great oracle of that maden, the loop: | 


winded orator, is likely to improve as he grows ol 


I am yet to learn. In the firſt place, * is not 

generally taken to be a corrector of tediouſneſs and 
rolixity in diſcourſe. Nor do J ſee how, if he nor, 

is his hearers with his periods of a mile, a thou- 


ſand times repeated, that it is to be hoped at ſe- 


venty he will grow lively, conciſe and ſententious. 
& and ftu- 
dious of trifles, but blind to every thing great and 


If at fifty he is formal, pedantic, exa 
comprehenſive, it is ſcarcely to be expected that he 


will grow more liberal and mn es he verges to- 


wards dotage. 


Theſe are the reaſons why ſome few millions of” | 
odd thinkers object to the late miniſters on account | 


of .their advanced age, when connected with cha- 


racters and a conduct ſuch as theirs. Theſe ſame 


men, when they conſider the characters and conduct 
of the preſent miniſters, rejoice in the circumſtances 


of the youth of ſome of them, and wiſh the charge 


was true of all. 


When they confider their boundleſs generoſity of 


ſentiment, their rectitude of heart and 3 : 
ing, their ſtrenuous love of liberty, their affection⸗- 


ate adherence to his Majeſty's royal Houſe, their 
perfect harmony with each other, reſulting from 


their perfect freedom from all low paſſions, they 


cannot help rejoicing on the proſpect, that theſe 
diſpoſitions will be long einplojed? in * public ſer- 
vice, and that there is time to mature their virtues 
by experience; and to improve into public bleſſings 
thoſe qualities, which lately gave them the hearts of 


the people in a private ſtation. 


Thus, Sir, theſe odd thinkers, the people of Eng: 
land, eſtimate matters ; they leave the old miniſtry 


to 


manufacturer“ 74 


} ; 


} | 


to meditate in e on 
which they ſo properly value themſelxes, and leave 

them to try their efficacy in quieting the anguiſh of 
their wounded de let them (if oy can) 


ruption; free . 3 impending beer f ille- 
gal warrants perſon, of arbitrary and 
cruel fines his fortune, and without perpe- 
tual alarms: for the public credit and cammerce of 


his codetry- — — bungling of a 
financial mauntebank. AN Occasional WRITE. 


IT is by no means ſurpriſing, chat thoſe who have 
ſo long trampled with un F on our laws, liber- 
ties and commerce, ſhould entertain but a mean 
opinion of our ſpirit and underſtanding. The late 

miniſters while. they cantinued in power, treated us 
like ſlaves; ſince they have been out of power, 
they conſider the whole Britiſh nation as a mob. 

It is ĩ ö — — any other principle, to con- 
ce d have — of ordering the 
heralds * trumpeters of their faction to deliver to 
us, in their names, ſuch meſſages as we have lately 
received from them. 0 
Ihe public, for a conſiderable time, has been 
upon an enquiry into the conduct of thoſe miniſters, 
on the _ t of all ſubjects. We had, 
during i nien ſeen perſonal — 
— thy liberty of Parliament outraged, com- 
merce injured, and our colonies, by a ſeries of mea- 
fures at once violent and 1 hs wt exaſperated even 

to ſedition and revolt. 

Inſtead of giving the public any ſatisfaction in 
theſe points, — very material for us to under- 
ſtand, and for them to explain) the late miniſters 
have thought! it proper to entertain us daily for os 


” 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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three months paſt with a ſtory of a armory, | 
(I know nor whether real or preten ded) with the 
Earl of Bute. In one of their libels they have ſomt 


time ſince avowedly and explicitly told us, that al * 


— other 5 of en wy are wholly foreign to 
2 z and that this ſquabble of theirs with | 
arl of Bute, is the only n worthy of the . 
podle attention. 
It is, indeed, natural enough for em, who con- 
ſider public employment only as ptivate emolument, 
to look no farther than to a cauſes which influ- 
enced their coming in or their going out of offiee;; | 
and, as they imagine that Lord Bute has operated 
on che one or the other of thoſe events, to choak 


him with fulfome panegyric, as they did formerly; 


or to pelt him with illiberal Billingſgate, as they do 
at preſent. 

But there has always been, and, thank God, cherg 
ſtill is, a wide difference between their opinions 
and thoſe of all honeſt men upon every particular 
of public buſineſs. We cannot be perſuaded to 

paſs by the conduct of miniſters as a matter of no 
trance, and to attach ourſelves ſolely to the 
anecdote and intrigue of their changes and re- 
moves. We are not yet ſo groſs and brutifh in our 
underſtandings. We are not yet ſo dulled by the 
indignities we have ſuffered under their adminiſtra- 
tion. 

Nothing can ſerve better to let us at once into 
the true ſpirit of their cabal, than the late writings 
in their favour. By thoſe it plainly appears, that 
they have ſo totally obliterated from their own minds 


every idea of the duty of their late ftation, that 


they ſeem not to think that fuch ideas have any 
exiſtence in ours. For three months _ have 
daily poured out abuſe on Lord Bute; yet they 
have not ſaid a ſingle ſyHable in cenſure of his mini- 


: ferial coudu#?. 2 have been earneſtly endea- 


vouring 
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vouring to recommend themſelves to the public, ye 
the Naa nent pit 
rr Beit of their-owh meaſures: They have been 
e- eee he9mnyr reſent minj- 


they have been abſol on the 
ni of ite who compa d, ether d pals 


ment or in admi 

They know * ing abou : an adulinifiration, 
except its duty. They te uffering pablic tales 
of a Freer and "of ſectet 9 en- 
rertain you with anecdates of a conference on one 
— a meſſage on wks es of a ation —— a 
| They — $1 
N it in — heſe ae the "the diſhes 
have ſeaſoned to our pal — 5 from the 
— "= of Anti. Sjanur, to the heavy Olio of the Son of 
Candour. 

But it were to be wiſhed that thoſe miniſters who 
entertain us with ſo many ſtories of Lord Bute, 
would at laſt do us the favour to ſay ſome few words 
of his political meaſures ; 22 would acquaint 
us a little with the they made to thoſe 
meaſures; or if they * peo {raphy 
would give us — — their repentance 
for he pr hey ook in thee exe. 1 — 
we approve their conduct, or accept their 
we may poſſibly come o adopt their 
Untill then it muſt be very indifferent to the 7 
lic, in what manner the tools of Lord Bute think 
they have been treated by their maſter workman. 
On the other hand, until we ſee the preſent ſervants 
of the Crown imitate his meaſures, we ſhall. never 
believe that they are guided by his influence. , As 
to their predeceſſors, it becomes them, indeed, to 
rail at Lord Bute. The domeſtics of Every great 
man are beſt acquainted with the weak parts of 
his character. All we know is, that without par- 
. of any thing that may deſerve praiſe in his 

diſpoſition, 


dif] poſition, they are certainly deep in every es 
for which the public has cenſured his N 


unfledged miniſters, under his parental wing, pecks | 
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; When they firſt broke the ſhell, and. PI . 
ing at politics, the firſt act we ſaw them, 

in, was in the planning, purſuing and compleating 
the treaty of Paris. be Duke of Bedford nego- 
ciated it ; Lord Halifax ſigned i it; Gee G 


ville defended it. 
Tbbeir writers have indeed larely con defended to 


inform us, that it was not without a Px. of force, 
and the moſt poſitive and ow (ep. orders/from Lord 
Bute, that they were perſuaded to do, what by their 
apology they confeſs to be, the dirty work of that 


acc. 
As the apology, whether built on truth or falſe - 
hood, is very conſiſtent with the meanneſs of 
their minds and the ſlaviſh dependency of their fitu- | 
ation, I will let it go for what it will carry, with 
thoſe who know any thing of the nature of our con- 
ſtitution, or the duty of thoſe who act in a AE 
ſible character. I will ſuppoſe (ſince they will ha 
it ſo) that they received orders of the { ſame kind 
with regard to the cyder exciſe. The injunctions, 2 
will grant, were little leſs peremptory in the general 
maſſacre which was executed, during their admi- 


niſtration, of ſubſerviency through every. depart- 


ment of office. 
As to this period of their adminiſtration, we will 


compound matters with the gentlemen; and, in 
conſideration of their miſerable dependence, we will 
put the whole blame of their joint conduct to the 
ſeparate account of Lord Bute. There was, how- 
ever, (at leaſt they told us there was) a time when 
they were enfranchiſed from their ſervitude, and 
ſet up the miniſterial traffic in their own name. 
It is, I ſuppoſe, upon their conduct at this latter 
period, that racy wiſh to join iſſue, and to put 


| themſelves 


themſelves upon their trial before God and dei, 
country. 
| Let us then call evidence to, their conduct as 
2 ; If they will condeſcend for a moment 
to think that-the character of miniſters: 
is to be by their conduct. Bur before we 
enter into the rigour of this enquiry, we will allow 
them, quite alear of examination, as much time as 
they can wiſh, to ſcramble for reverſions, and to con- 
vert every thing to the emolumene of their families, 
which the patronage of their offices entruſted to 
them, to be employed for the good of the ſervice. - 
This was a procedure ſo natural to the Grand 
Financier, and to a late noble perſon nearly con- 3 
nected with him in affinity, politics, and character, 4 
that no body in the leaft wondered at it. It could 3» 
not, however, wholly eſcape - obſervation, that 
within a few months, thoſe two perſons hooked into 
their family, no leſs than four lucrative reverſions; 
and pillowed the cradles of their infant children with 
offices which uſed to be the repoſe and reward of | 7 
long ſervice to the public. By this proceeding they 
not only injured and abuſed all preſent deſert, but 
ſtunted and ſtarved the growth of future merit, by 
converting its reward into a family inheritance. 
They gave avarice the ſtart of principle in their off- 
ſpring. They carefully formed their tender minds 
to a diſregard of the public ſervice, and to an abuſe 
of the public money; thus, to the beſt of their 
power, laying the weight of their own characters 
on the loins of poſterity, and perpetuatiug corrup- 
tion from generation to generation. = 

It would ſeem no ſlight aggravation of this 
ſtrange voracity of office, that one of the illuſtrious 
brothers ſince dead was actually in poſſeſſion of an 
over- grown eſtate, and the other not only in poſ- 
ſeſſion at one and the ſame time, of the two greateſt 
employments in the kingdom, with a val! 1 


. wy 
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of fortune before him in the vigour of his age: ; bot 1 


was alſo in moſt aſſured expectation of a kde und 
i _— family eſtate, from a brother without ch. 


We body b 
Writer of want of candour, when he puts theſe par- 
ticulars wholly out of the queſtion in an enquiry + 

into the conduct of this junto. He was willing iti 
the former caſe to allow much for fituation ; he 
thinks it in this'no leſs p to allow a great deal 
for conſtitution. In thoſe points, where fartiine was 
in queſtion, the experienced ——— d his bro- 
— — could not be ſuppoſed to be 5 
becauſe they could not be ſed: perfectly 
ſeſſed of free agency. 2 1 

But when the Fi — had, is in duty W 

ven in the firſt place a proper attention to his 
2 fortune, let In ſee: Hat he did for the roy 
* . now hors de pogt, acting for himſelf, nin from 

elf 


To ſhew his abhorrence of the gem of the Fa- 


vourite, to whoſe perſon he profeſſes now ſo violent 
an antipathy, the firſt thing we might have ex- 


d, was to ſee him reſtore to their offices ſome 
few at leaſt of thoſe who had been ſacrificed in ſo 
unpretedented a manner, whilſt he had acted only 


an under part in buſineſs, in order not only to re- 
lieve the innocent victims, but to ſtamp an inde- | 


liable cenſure on the practice itſelf. This maſſacre 
of office had undoubtedly been the moſt exception- 
able part. of the conduct of Lord Bute. To rectify 
it ou he to have been the moſt leading feature in 

Me Goot Grenville's, if he meant either to de- 
—.— is freedom of action, or his equity in 
the uſe of that freedom. 

But did he give the public this ſatisfaction, or 
any ſatisfaction at all? quite the reverſe. He ra- 
tified the acts of his predeceſſor, and he extended 
the example. Notwithſtanding the havock which 

| had 


[ 


* ? DF N 
* 5 n 
th . 


henna ard e 
= L the ſecond fiddle, the military _ 
xs, ante men e 


: 
E: 
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which — — 9 was yu give of 

2 — and of their beying Tak off 
mi all ſecret And this noble i 
— of his independency — ven at the 
—̃ — of P «Las the | diſc 
pline of the army, and the fortune of meritorious 
individuals; But che freedom of your Parliament, 
the diſcipline of your army, and the ps of op- 
preſſion on your private property, are of no 
conſequenee to you, or to theſe candidates for your 
favour. The greſe Financier will tell you a 


of Lord Bute. It will be inceeeliing it will 2. 


by 


be tedious z' I yy you not to yawn at it, 
Under the adminiſtrationgf Lord Bute all privacy * 
houſes (I mean, all thoſe houſes which had ed - 


the inquiſition of that-exciſe which Mr. Gran 
defended, adopted and ſettled on us) were ſecure. 
But under the adminiſtration of Mr. Grenville, f 
his brother-in-law, and of his friends, we were pre- 
ſented with a maſter ſtroke of executive Juſtice, 
which would not have ſhamed the. moſt arbitrary 
government in its moſt arbitrary exertions. The 
annals of France cannot furniſh an inſtance of 4 
Lettre de Cachet which made ſo en and 0 un. | 
diſtinguiſhing a ſweep.. 

I know that the Secretaries of Stare, as a full apo- 
logy for their*condudt in this particular, are pleaſed | 
to 15 that tho they —.— the "conſtitution, 
they were true to the file ; and though nol Wan- 
dered wide from the Jew, yet they ſtuck faithe - 


Vor. II. — H fully - 
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fully and reverehitly w the — as p 
precedents of office. ami, 
I am not often daggered with the nen of 
theſe gentlemen. This, bewever, I-confels; hay 
ſomething of an appeatatice of fotce. -FIr; Beeauls- - 
it has a ort of 4 pre/ſeriphive right, being exactiy the | 
fare which has been from tithe immemor ial uſed th 
ſimilar caſes. It was the Riong argument in favour 

of Mbip- money. It was the def the SURE 
the Ser Chambis'; it was the thield of the diſper 
power; and will, indeed, forever prove to be 
deferice in caſes, where office is oppoſed to Hay? | 
and practice to law. For evil pradtices mult be 
older than laws, and the violation 6f laws, whett - 
they are eſtabhſhed, muſt ſtill be very frequent. 
So that, as far as prrerdent can juſtify, miniſters; _ 
who trample on the rights and privileges of the pes- 
ple, can never be at 2 loſs for n juſtiication. 

J obſerve econdly, That this conſideration, thoꝰ 
it does not alleviate the faultineſs of the action it: 
felf, takes off much of their guilt in committing it. 
For, according to their way of thinking, this te⸗ 
naciouſneſs of old abſurdities is not only innocent, 
but meritorious; a thouſand times have they de- | 
clared, that an experience, in ſuch office forms, as 
Genetal Warrants, Effoins, and the true pleading 
of privilege, are the chief, if not the fole qualifi- 
cation of a miniſter; and their principal objection 
to the perſons who have ſucceeded to their places, 
zs their ſuppoſed ignorance of ſuch uſeful forms. 
Let the experienced miniſters entrench themſelves in 
their knowledge of office forms, and their ignor- 
ance of the conſtitution ; they ſhall not, I am ſure, 
be diſturbed in that ſtrong 3 2 

But then, as J paſs by this pectable Sorte | 
I muſt, by way of ſalute, * leave to remind them, 
that they were not inſtructed in the uſe of theſe 
office forms, ſo favourable to my and * 


by 
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by Land Beet and/abar thei erden bn bas 
at ona period, their betraying him at another, or 
their innectivos againſt him at third, di nos wake 
any ehange ar al in the batue of their proceeding 
—— har in, 0ur Judgnatt 
— We'tallk of lar and gutice 3 — 
Furies. 


5 e leave th lay before thee, 
hun beg ara ble ui om, 


— in ———— for I ua the 
Warrants the ſtrength of that fartreſs will not to- 
. 
racter, 5 bo 
ich defend th we of ch Warrants, ed goa 
| employed every method uf force * 
= 


and of legal chiranery, to prevont 
determination 


ri t.- TY 211 6 + bo NF wi 1g. 

ke iſſuing of the Warrants mi ©. 
only a png vere yarn 0 eher 
enced manner of condudting therf- 
ſelves arrow, dude raoted maliguity to 
the law; it 1 known in what an indecent at 
outrageou mannor our cook; inancigr 


experienced F 

fell upon the juſtice of the nation tor having dares 
to utter blaſphemies againſt his great idols, A- 
ing formatity and blind rait. But we are 

forget our laws and bur do- chef are dull 
<« topics—have you 0 anecdnte fram Wookmen!? 
No new ſtory from the aew'temple of Fru ond 

< Concord at Stow? What, talle all this time ofour | 
< liberties, and nothing af the Favourite? T?“ 

Perhaps it would 2 Friends 
hear a icing of this fame 
riety, however, ſuppoſe we were to lopk a * | 
the preſent ſerigus face. K our affairs. "on 

2 ſhou 
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ſhould beſtow an idle moment ir ſome in 
the condition of our manufacturing towns, now 
threafened with beggary and 'deſolation by the 
Knight Errantry of the Grand Financier,” Who 
ſubverted every principle of our American com. 
-merce by his univerſal and indiſcriminate war againſt 
— ling? A ſcheme for its dignity, almoſt equal 
to the capacity of a Britiſn tide-waiter; for its me 
Vignity to the trade of Great Britain, worthy of a 
Prime Miniſter to the Family Compact. 
There was a time, when your trade ſeemed a mat⸗ | 
terof as much im 2 as'a Court anecdote; but 
now things are c d When the thouſands of 
ur periſning man races call to the experiencetl 
Pins mancier for the commerce which p N 
;nouriſhed them and their children, he tells them 
he has quarrelled with Lord Bute; — they may go 
home and be filled.“ Such is the language ad- 
dreſſed by the Grand Financier to the underſtand- 
ings of your politicians, and to me e af your 
ju r ! 4 0 N K 
. admitting your WT aber new ſyſtem or 
finance to be a ane of no ſort of moment, ſhall 
we for that reaſon paſs over with perfect unconcern 
that other happy ſcheme, which for a paltry and 
precarious profit (ultimately to be wrung from out 
on manufactures) has torn, perhaps for ever, from 
this mother country, the affection and reverence of 
her colonies. What does that knowing and expt- - 
rienced miniſter ſay, when he ſees that hs meaſures 
have fet all America in a blaze? Aud the Britiſh - 
government brought to that paſs by his councils, 
that if the public confidence in : the preſent miniſtry 
does not reſcue us, we ſtand in the miſerable alter- 
native of ſuffering the authority of G. B. to be 
- trampled. under foot, or our fword, but juſt ſheath- 
ed after the preſervation, to be drawn afreſh, to 
the r ruin of our colonies. But the people of * 
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In the wt hportim erde of cher uhr ef 
anxious to hear how a Muleteer diſpoſed: of the 
ſhadow of his aſs; and ſome of the le of this 
curious to learn how the 
R er ah hnlce.}þ 


me are extrem 
late Umbras of 
1 ; hi fition to be general; 
Falſe} ai to 

the 1 af reſume, be gene our' 
ſerious diſcuſſiong/and bitter to inſult, us 
with idle tales and childiſh anecdotes of their dif- 
miſſion : That diſmiſſion i is, indeed, their ſole con- 
cern; but it is no concern at all of ours how they 

or diſagreed with Lord Bute ; we want to 
know this, and this alone; how their conduct 


agreed or diſagreed with the commerce, the wel- 
fare, the tranquility, and the liberty of the country. 


I do not, indeed, wonder, that thoſe who put 
office forms in the place of /aws, ſhould conſider the 
anecdote of a Court faction as the fundamentals of 
politics. But if they on, to New, ce their private | 
hiſtory any ſort of wei eed like 
men. Let them firſt 33 ures of Lord 
B. whilſt they acted under, him. Let them ſhew 
how culpable thoſe meaſures were, and how reſo- 
lutely they Goh dr them. Let them ſhew, when 

n het | 
a * e errors conduct, 
„ —4 —— their freedom by the 


ne 
done ne this, ——— poſſibly be at leiſure ta — 
into _ ſecret hiſtory of their diſmiſſion: and we 
may lay by Mrs. Manly's in order to take up the 
Earl of Sandwich's New Atlantis. 

But puſh them from poſt to po ſt, ſtil their ma- 
turity and experience never ah theſe great men 


without a work to cover them. They own their 


exaltation by L. B. They allow their connection 
with him, they confeſs their ſubſerviency to him. 
H 3 | But 


rous-ule they made of it. When they have 


\ 
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Bur they have a ſalvo for all, e Ven hams 
betrayed hum, and they think they have abundantly _ | 
apologized for dir adm from al c Vita . 
by proving that they were equally free from 'M 
private honour, Theſe are the men who are to frag 
us from the yoke of clandeſtine influence; who a 
to reftore the nation to reſpeRt abroad, and to trat- 


quility at home | | 
As to the public, J truſt they will leave theſe re. 


perſonages to their 1 anecdotes, their 
Se ings, and r accuſations, | 
public will, I indeed watch the preſent mini- 
— * n deladed by 
_ pretencess not prognoſticate 
[ — — 5 
the £ | 
been often abuſed by factious and malicious ca- 
tomny, They * experience of the perions 
Who compoſed the laſt adminiſtration, and of thoſe 
who compoſt the preſent ; they have ſeen the one | | 
ſudſervient, the other free: The one carrying an 
the moſt deſtructive meaſures, the other ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſing them. The parliamentary abilities of 
many now in adminiſtration, were as diſtinguiſhed 
as the uſe to which they were directed was honour- 
— 7 and as to their cbilicies in public buſineſs, 1 
believe one may appeal, with great ſafety, to the 
Judgement of all thoſe who have had buſineſs to 
tranſact with any of them! Their taſk, indeed, is 
Wifkcult. - We will not, I hape, render it more fo 
by aiming to withdraw from them any part of that 
public confidence which they fo Jekervedly Poſſeſs 
at preſent; by liſtening to a tale of influence, to- 
rally unſupported by any probability in the facts, or 
by any authority in the relators ; a tale which 3s 
i to the whole tenor of the maſt virtuous = 
lives, and the moſt e An in the 


kingdom. 


eo ANTE "'Y have. 


5 8 ; 
1 e 


N mer grey. Ing 
af the pretended 


all ohſerye on the 
nals of Mr. Pi; 
tion hetween him. 
their Wm have pegs 
ſtreſs. - 


1 NWS to. op 1 bn 
1 7 have they | 

r r iO name wy ' 
F * e poetics tlemen hg ep conf from 1 „ 
nning, that chey could ple no hotter 3 3 — 


as to to Eee ne 5 Pg e 
out af the preſ ue in 
tion, 5 5 Ic gether 2 15 GE 
obſcurity 

Sir na- 
the a0 ured = on 


produced ſtrength out pe Tot” 0 honour 
out of contempt, £5 the rns of their 
reſurreion to place e They traſt t: 

as formerly, . + of, hun in with e an 
page the aged ME a e 7 þ 
ſume that, as 1 aca e oof 8 
docility in acting vnder Lord ME : fre 
poſition may recommend them.t jafe 
power under Mr. Fitt, and i 
e ther econd as. ihe 


WI 106 Ei: . 

On theſe principles their advocates have been ar- 1 
dered very early to fill their papers with the — 
of Mr. Pia — Lord Bute, Þ the grand 
their daubing and their Bll; ; 8 be in ge 
neral, to keep the names of their directors 4 
and in the hide; taking care, haves, now and” - 
then, but with modeſty and caution, to hint, how 
glad they ſhould be to ſhew themſelves the very _ 

umble renne of Mr. Pitt; how willing to | 
him with tbeir experience, and to act their 2 Part N 
under the ſhield of his popularity. 

If this e 
dure would, bes flatter themſelves, be pr udtive 
of ſome good effects; if it ſhould not Tone in 
bringing them into power, it might help to make 
chem a a little leſs deſpicable in oppoſition. Know- 
ing into what an N42 of contempt and odium they 
had fallen, they never dare, in their own characters, 
to oppoſe the King's ſervants, but appear in the 


field againſt them with borrowed arms; with the 


arms of thoſe to whom they have hitherto ſtood in 
the moſt marked defiance, and who, on their 
part, have always exprefſed the ſtrongeſt con- 
tempt of their perſons, and the greateſt abhorrence 
of their practices. 

That this proceeding is not altogether irrational 
in them, I muſt readily admit; for I cannot deny 
them to be as it in all che.crick of p 
they are dull and uniformed in every poite of goa 
national politics, 

The name of Pitt is juſtly venerable to every 7 
Engliſh ear; it is a name, which muſt give credit 
and . le new adminiſtration, with which 
he may be poſed to co-operate; and it is no 
wonder at a TD the old adminiſtration ſhould 
now diligently aim at procuring, what it would be 

greateſt of wonders, if by any diligence they 
ſhould ever acquire. 


But 


1 
Bur Gnely and cloſe ly as A 

of their policy to be ere were ſore 
material flaws in it, boos would never ſuffer i it ek 
wear well: oo after all, — 
perſuadi public, it was poſſible Mr 

could rake a part ans Srl in their tyſtem, they 
would certainly not be a whit the better for it; 
what would it do but d the credit of that cha- 
racter, upon which they affect to derive ſome 58 
pularity upon their 'own'? Their worſt invectives, 
matured by three years practice of vilifying woe, re- 


ſpectable name, could never fx ſo fouls fein pen I 


him as their pretended friendſhip. Sn 

Let the reader ſurvey the picture theſe great maſ- 
ters draw of a character, which all of us at preſent | 
look up to with reverence ; and let us ſee what man- 
ner of man the — Cornimoner muſt by, if ke 5 
become one of | Cog 

To 4 Perloß 10 abt with any ſet of mi, 
there muſt be ſome aſſimulation of character, ſme 
2 in o 8 les, ſome habit 

jendſhip, ſome degree at leaſt of mutual reſpect 
and can. On the ſuppoſition of this aſts- 
niſhing coalition (for the late miniſters have given 
no ſort of proof of their having at all their 
minds) Mr. Pitt muſt make a total change in every 
part of his political character, and, in * opinion, 
ho fall ons fn bl moral. 

In order to qualify him for this tegteneration; Je 
will, in the firſt place, be ere — thaʒt 
he aſſume the habit meg; es compleat pe- 
nitent; and that he caſt Hom — inſo- 
lent laurels and oſtentatious trophies of the wat. 
He muſt humble and abaſe himſelf in proportion 
to his former exaltation. He muſt put on ſack- 
cloth and aſhes, and, with the Duke of , 
weep over the ſucceſſes of our arms. He muſtleam 
to lower his manly tone, and chime in with George 
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Mination of that abandoned qpinion, in 
conſidered, and {poke of, their great work o 
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ciſication as no better than an armed truce. 
exon 8g ere than an ermed race 


the propriety, and much more of the RE J 


Forming any alliance on the continent, | 
blanco he wright af ch ken Comp hem 


deſpiſe the German Princes, 


Pruſſia, and abandon the — of 


Cutters. 


war, and alliance, and 


chrice 2 Purge himſelf by Bap 


head and ears in the latices fontis | 

then, with a docile and tractable mind deg 

take this leſſen from Nas pores 
interiar C 


grand Financier himſelf, in 
law, policy, revenue, and commerce, 


The Great Commoner will be at firſt 8 lite © 


backward, I fear; but he muſt ſwallow it, and learn 
Koutly to term the opinion of his Rand Pratt in 
ſupport of liberty, and the conſtitution, re/b aud 
precipitate. He muſt ſoften the rigour of his 
mer ſentiments about General Warrants, and canki- 
der them not as a violation. of law, but 28 a ſort f 
refinement on the conſtitution. He muſt think pri- 
. vilege of pariiament a deteſtable 
degree oppreſſrve when, applied 


OT omg enn, W 


. to the protection of chance uad the Smug- 4 


hen he ſhall have thus prepared himſelf by be 
Ae of ſound and — Grenvillian rho op 
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thoſe who have for this — 
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So far as to meaſures. As to men, he miſt th: 
reſs and praiſe theſe heros we have juſt reviey 


'who have ever ſet their faces againft him} det 
his maxims, vilified his character, reviled his p 
ſon, and ſtood in the moſt marked: tion and 
defiance to his meaſures; and he muſt lacken, tra- 
duce, oppoſe, ridicule, and diſtreſs the men, 'who © 
never have departed from the generous and manly 
opinions they held in common with him; who — 
ways loved his perſon, adored. his character, 

ſued his ideas, lamented his abſence from the cene 
of buſineſs, and now wiſh nothing more |ardently, 
than that he would forward, with his aſſiſtance, thoſe 
5 they aim at forming in 8 conformity to 


ſentiments. * 

I never went over any Ming with more pain, 
than the detail and nil of the above monſtrous 
piece, which is, however, no more than drawing 
out at length, that picture which the late admini- 
ſtration had given in miniature of the great Com- 
moner, when they ſaid he was their friend. : ls 

But it is not true, of Mr, Pitt, it never can 
be poſſible; for the credit of in integrity and virtue, 
for the ſake of his, which is co with the na- 
tional honour, I never can believe it. It becomes 
thew indeed to lower all characters be are al- 
ways levellers! But, Sir, for all who have tf © ſmalleſt 
ge in public eſtimation, it behoves them to ſtand 
out, and not to ſuffer the firſt character of his age 
to be thus baſely traduced and vilified. Indeed 
their taſk will not be difficult. Already the enemy 
dieſpaits of the ſucceſs of his expedient, and has or- 
dered his myrmidons (indeed to do this coſts them 
nothing) to unſay all that they have ſaid; and after 
their violent and affected outcry for Mr. Pitt, toaſs » 
fare the public, that Mr. Pitt has had his hour, and 
is paſſed away; that he is no miniſter for this time 
and * 3 * | 
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111 ) - 
an orderly and dige accomptant, who ho is. fie 
; bn Wo 1 in this thai otter "fi fads 
tion, ve at 97 0 - own 
ſineſs on this point, I have RR het” The 
friends of government, now the” friends of theilt 
country, expect nothing more from Mr: Pitt than 
(what they are, very ſore 1 xy ſhalt find) his 9 
principles and his old ſpirit.” Te co-operate with 
them, they delite-no ſacrifice from hirn whatſoever, 
To be ſti If hat Pitt, om Britain Joves, Europe 


„ 


.reveres, and our enemies tremble; At, is all ths 
they have. t6 wiſh of him. An 


lis eee are ſame Bottom. 
0 Ty E Wan 


e 0 Don -nis it 
* "af 14 ub ti frg foregop letter.” 3 
* R e et Ee 1 na Writer, 

a 


ye the ſtamp 
AER on by Ros ; 200 Ki 1 public 
have read his, laſt letter in your paper of the 2d in- 
ſtant with hi tb e Arenen, 1 make no 
doubt but; their "far rize-muſt” have been equal to 
mine, to find that laboyred pe Formunee, Þo wholly 
deſtitute of ee 8 + To. the 
firſt of theſe es, Wh ich is all that ta bo 
the public, I. ſhall conf e myſelf. The two laſt 1 
leave to the critics. 
Flle ſays, ſpeaking is Nr Prrr and the preſent | 
adminiſtration, that they © never. have departed 
from the generous and | man y opinions, they held 
« in common with him ;” that they # . Los loved. 
« = * adored his character, ued his | 
ideas, &c. 
In what manner * they purſued Mr. Pror's 
ideas The patrons of this writer might very well 
had the leaſt knowledge of Mr. 
P- gh for their own ſakes, I will readily al- 
low, the ſu e tion of any Loonrogs to admit xo 
much 


15 0 TY ) 1 2 - 
much ch dowbe) that if be aud: bb # ple bruce, M 
ion, the | * 
| eh. called ſeveral months ps and 
ye © hy 


We ante; gte dn che ZED ö y 
and kw, 18 Nl works their denial and 
the legiſlative power ; which the Gnparddnable d 


lay of the. Fringe miniſters has greatly tended to 


weaken, by the colonies time and op 

nity to be Ap ament the ſpirit of oppoſition, 
to this now re wal. And I will juſt _ 
add, that what have bern ripbr r unit | 
THEN, may not be | 0 . Try HAVE LOST 


1 . u Tort on 


OPPORTUNITY, 

N eh PO le bee they — 

ſhewn a deſire, or a wiſh, fich ear 

lect which is his word, for J have not this mottient 
our paper before me) 10 follow Mr. Prrt's; 775 
f this be true, and they have no 22 chaſe d 

or wiſhes in execution, which T 

to affirm they have not, it proves to de 


that there is a ſecret peter which conTROULS err 15 


And I beg leave to afk che Ocraſſonal Writer, whe- 
ther the late reſtoration of a certain commander was 
ellowing any of Mr. Les „ or ideas? And, 

hether, do ihflanding the falſe and empty 
boaſts of this, and other writers, in the pay of the 
adminiſtration, that Mr. P— was their fried, that 
he approved of, and adviſed with them, &c.) they 
did not abſolutely deſpair of him, when, in qbe- 
dience to the Favourite, they denounced the rotten» 


neſs of their ſyſtem, and the deſperation of their 


caſe, by king that depraved and obnoxious _ . 
Whic 


which will: 
rence which 
preſets zutu! and dp 
trouble the reader. with gi, = 
fact; 


Writer, e formerly, as 
2 7 4 270 te — ging i ep 
min a „ 
plauſt of the woll „anch from a penetrg 

had aſtoniſhed and comòunded 


poſed the recall bf Lord Briſtol from facht = 


of 


certain and aurhentic inrefligence of the 
Spain, and end v. "rl 
ſure - © had 1 iv N at heart; 
ſon o t 1 
which the moſt 
our enemies, ar "In l alt 
ing the war tt r ke was 108. % l 
tical hour; 5 duke wal e driven frotn 
the ſtate, am his fatrhiful, brother, friend. and 
3 1 B had the courage, virtue, 
fin. to adhere to his opinion. Av mam 
- the prefent adminiſtration, as were in rhe coun- * 
41 A the Favre; whoſe Ultimate view it 
rid his nk es ea ne of the pre- 
nt and councils TRIO ituftrious perſo- 
nages. 
der den us bee inet and e of the 
nation, had in many ene, deen to 


the ambition, Ry, and incapacity of a corru 


* 
js 


inſolent, all- minion; and when, in com- | 


ſequence, d and en, began to ſent them- 
ſelves from every then did the fame in vi- 
ſible hand, which Rad Found meins to deprive us of 
their ſervices, ſecrerh attempt to reſtore chem; and 


ſuch was his continued love of power, and abſolute 
dominion over the whole court, that theſe propos 
ſed reſtorations, were not contrived upon a Pre 

P c 
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5 „ 
ple ſo materially. for the ſervice of the country, | 
to ſcreen him from the reſentment of an injured pe 
ple; to prop. his tottering weight: and, upan 

credit of their names, ta fix for life, his fatal in- 

fluence. But the cloven foot of this agent was o 

conſpicuous in the very outſet of the neg; nz 5 

that a regard for their own hohours, the adium of 

his character, and the fickleneſs of bis diſpoſition; 
Vould not ſuffer themito take the lead of ſtate, un- 
der ſuch a dangerous and unwatrantable controul. 

To put this matter clearly beyond all doubt, 1 

will mention one or two FAacTs, which are well known 

to thoſe about the court. It was firſt propoſed to put 
the Favourite Lieutenant at the head of the Treas 
ſury. But the noble perſon to whom this condi- 
tion was ſeparately offered, treated it as it deſerv-· 
ed; yet, with all due reſpect to the great perſon 
who propoſed it. It was afterwards treated in Kent 
in thEfame. manner. In the ſecond part of this ne- 
gotiation, it was, among other things, inſiſted, that 
the Favourite's brother ſhould be reſtored to - office. 

And give me leave to add, that no abhorrence 

would have been equal to the deſerts of Lord Tem- 
ple and Mr. Pitt, if thex had ſuffered-their names 

to have appeared in the ſame Gazette. with the Fa- 
vourite's brother. But from men of their known, 
approved, and eſtabliſhed characters, there was no 
reaſon. to apprehend ſuch: a zreachery to the public 
If theſe are not facts, they will be contradicted: 

But if they are, (and I can bring many more of the 

ſame, and ſome of a ſtronger kind) I ſubmit them 
to the judgment of the public, whether they are 


N {1 | 
Y , 


not clear proofs of a certain influence. 
The ſtate then went a-begging. Several perſons 
of high rank, and who ſet a value upon their repu- 
tations, likewiſe refuſed it. At laſt the preſent ſet 
took it up. And in what manner have they aſſert- 
ed their independenty ? Have they diſmiſſed the Fa- 

| vourite's 


«(+ ory 
vourite's boſom friend?; Can 2 they? 
1 ee eee, 
a r at fate ſunt 6 mitt. 


—̃ U•U— on hr ney but. _ 
enemies ? Does hs! notigo at ar men kd a er- 
tain —— — lately his name been 
given as e a eee 
great company, by the great wuerberrco 
WN can be attibuted The diſorder and mani. 
feſt di inions, ich at this tim reighs | 
among them, but to: ther e of the Fayqur- 
ite; whoſe intereſt it is to keep them! in chat fiha- 
tion ?— But as to Lord Temple, and Mr. Piet they 
have ever ſince their diſmiſſion lived in ſuch aſtate * 
neh and entire ednfidence 
in each other, as does honour to the greatneſs of 
their minds, and that true love of their country, 
which is the 1 ruling. principle of both their ac- 
tions. And for the comfort and ſatis faction af che 
public, I will add, that the cordiality- hic ſub- 
Fiſts eco them, is ſincere and unaltetable; not- 
withſtanding the mam ſiniſter andi 
to divide them, contrived by the Fayourite and the 
preſent miniſters. 10 ah 07 
If there is any. 
give offence ta the of the Occaſional Wri- 
ter, they may themſelxes for it. I do not 
wiſh to quarrel with any of them./ But I will not 
fir in ſilence while the faireſt characters are flan- 
dered, and the public abuſed, under their direc- 
tions. "_— ea py vult =_ ea ons ON 5. 


A the many ſingularities that charac- 
| terize this nation, their behaviour to 


ding is this letter which ed 


great 
men in and out of place, is none of the leaſt remark- 


Vol. II. I K able: 
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ae, Every where elle the happy minion, who! / 
Halles in the ſunſhine of royal favour, is ſure of the: | 
adoration-of rhe — and the very firſt ſyn | 


"Wat of his decline in ane e of his 1 — 
The ns 


25 m_— aſe is is — 


— 8 Here 
ſter in place is always a rogue — bleekhead; and 
nt, he rakes wp 


when he gh down le c late 
Wong 123 ſtead. Eh. 
the lic, —— — — g 
e all —— 2 new-fangled'pat riociſm, | 
while titirfucredbrs; whoſe commiſſions Lew hard- 
ty paſſed the ſeals,” were charged wich all 
the miſdemeanours that they poſſibly might com- 
mit in the courſe of a long and bad adminiſtration. 
Auti. Sejamd was the firſt, like a left-handed ra- 
ven; tocroak evil to this nation, from the change; 
and he endeavoured to make rogues, as Sir John 
— — did cuckolds, by anticipation. After la- 
dne great loſs we have. fuſtained from the 
—— the virtue and decency of © Sonar, | 
and above all, of the confummate wiſdom and ex- 
tended views of a G. G. he then proceeds to tell us 
nothing can be from a raw-and unexpe- 
rienced miniſtry, compoſed of a foo of a 5 
a low-bred: creature of a G——,'a R hated 1 
the people, and a C, a fellowof no ſpirit. 
Now I, who cannot fee into futurity like Anki. 
eee will not pretend to judge of our preſent 
adminiſtration till I ſee them begin to act: I truſt, 
however, he will prove a lying prophet; and I 
own I conceive-the-greateſt Ges” from that very 
want of experience which he upon them 
as their greateſt fault. To be un in the 
ways of late miniſters, is, not to meanneſs 


to our enemies and inſolence to our — Fo | 
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ä moſt curious is 15 pl 


my e 
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gree at leat equalio their pred 


F—, and the people. 
fair trial, and let them bunt be i ve 
before we pronounce them to be found wanting. 
the mean time Auti- j anus may go on to predic 
much miſchief to the nation as he pleaſes. EH 
writings will be more attended to ſhould he 
to fign Jewoyp Twitaber, the real name wen him 


by his godfathers and godmothers. A lo bing gange 


ſter has always leave to rail: beſides, When 
calls names. and beer Aa ac ang 
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be che beſt teſt of bock. They ar cal ys 
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22 written on the ſubjel | a of | 
taxing the: Britiſb Colonies in Auerica.] | 
E aff of the American ede 


every day more and more ſerious; and its'now - 
3 at this dreadful alternative, whether Eng- 
Hand ſhall aſſert her dominion over her colonies, or 
dre colonies ſhiall be totally independent of ber le- 
iſlative power. Perhaps a ſhort ſketch of ſome. 
E che arguments on © both des, may enable your 
Feaders, and the public, to determine which they 
* would chuſe, were the choice left to them. > 
On behalf of che colonies it is ſaid, that not be⸗ | 
fig repreſented in the Britiſh parliament; that par- 
Hament cannot, nor ought to tax them; that it can- 
not lay taxes on any who are not repreſented. - But 
even if it could; the colonies have been taxed un. 
Beard, which is a grievance better to be conceived - 
than deſcribed. | They have in one day, unſum- 
moned and unheard, been deprived of their invalu- 
able privileges, which they have enjoyed upwards 
of 100 years. It is true, there is power and ſtrength - 
enough in England, to oblige them to ſubmit to 
this act; to cruſh them to atoms: But the — | 
tion here is not about power, but about right. And 
would it be prudent to enforce that; the right of 
which is abſolutely denied. It has indeed been the 
faſhion of late, to treat the Americans with much 
contempt and foul language; but this has neitker 
been prudent nor politic; for America is too reſ- 
pectable, and the commerce of this country of too 
much conſequence, to be ſported away with calling 
names: America may be driven into deſpair; and 
then, like the ſtrong man, ſhe may embrace the 
pillars 
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was the right per ie EXT 
to tax America; andi it ee hr gd 
2 twelve; monica, Beg -thec bill: 0 
ſtamp act was rought in; ore: ther was tips 
ore for everybody w ee, 
e 
it: but the truth is,. nobody: ſe med. 5 Qu 
— right: and the Americam themſel res 
if they »uft be taxed, Aer e 
wmp act than, any other. If tlie Britiſh legiflaturs * 
have no ri right to tax America, they have Dang de 
tax Iivland-: -ndtwithſtandingrhe\;have ene Ks 
and-all the counties in England may claim; Aex- 
emption from taxes, vhich the reſeinding NEE 
act will 1 them. o do: Hg 
ſtamps, very poſſihly, e den ae 
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| Y ;of arguments Sn 0 . 

ting ro ro the American ſtamip act, (heretic 
Ban s 'Cornir) is, I think on the ; 
| fair nc. here are, hoeher, « fer mf 
ſions in it, which beg leave tc .. lier col 
On behalf of the cblohies it f ſaich, that, 


Mowing the principle, which tried not, nor newer] 


did diſpute, :thirthey. ought in quſtirr to hear wick 
N d vd Nds — 


4 {ws W — e 18 
Wer a heavy loul of debt inctrred; by that war, 
Shen all--cheir $ .-+lrnqjarr land taxes, taxes oft 
neon 7 8 era taxes on the 
1 uring many years to 
Cons Lare mortgaged. And as to the occaſions of 
ente that may hereafter, ariſe," the antient gta. 
Du method 1 0 dalling on their affemblics by re- 
= ofy Terters: fromthe crown, is Gafficient to an- 
Pall purpofes ; ſince they always ſhould, as they 
Uways Ne © din think —— obliged in duty 
on ſuch requiſitions, to grant aids fuitable to theit 
circumſtances. That befides this, ;they_aQually 
pay great taxes to chis country, inthe accum 
price (occaſioned by its taxes) of all the Britifli ma- 
nülactures they conſume; and which; if. it weremot 
Tor the reſtraints on cheir trade, they might buy chea- 
per elſewhere. That the acts for regulating com- 
mere and navigation, and the poſt- office act, difi- 


fer very materially from the ſtamp- act. The for- 


mer lay duties on the importation of goods, which 
people may buy or let alone, and the other fixes a_ 
rate for the carriage of letters, that is merely a quan- 


tum meruit for ſervice done, and which every man 
may 
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ANY ani have Derſons. dave, Deen ed 29: dbu 
190 I the authority of Ge Booth Parliament to 
lay taxes nNorth:Amvics 80 fois has 3 
— ly denied by ſome, 7 75 
paflibin ve ſomę we! rug by e 6 
united foros of law. — . Wionig 
The firſt and principal objeftion to the power of 


the eg er cat is chaſc cor 
no oper + Rams 108 


laid UW as a:tonſtituriongl- 
cannot be taxeif Bere, unleſs: 
or 46 ſtate/this! objeftion fairly ad, the im 
— in tlie lat 


cc. in per * 
at what” ive, or in What 2 ee . | 


that Magna Chatea 
towards this propoß 


vote 


TTY | 
. ch hey 


of the deen 
% Engliſhman ran be taxed Hama re] 
Ae hi, b 


ſtrücted ſenferice has its origin I cannot diſoover: 
Magna Charta, eee and rule of all o 
38 and the authority to which we at all times 
appeal, has no ſuch words, nor any: p- which 
can be conſtrued or ſctained ines ſudhi a ſenſe. : 1 
ſays; Which ban in the leaſt ae 
tion; is, that the King en- 
any moneyron his fubjects, but 


gages not to raiſe: 


with" the concurrence bf the fare of the: real? 


But it does not fay, that every Engliſhman is to be - 
ted from "taxation, who has not a 15 to 

one of thoſe: ſtates. In counties, 

ſtance, the number of inhabitants are infinitely X 

ter than thoſe of the freeholders, who mars — a 

right wt voting for a tepreſentative'in Parliament; 3 


and yet ALL, without diſtinction, pay taxes. 
the in all cities and bo Even the Ro- © 
man Catholics, who are expreisly forbid the — 


of voting e ee are, by the legi 
repreſentative body of the whole people, obli 
to pay higher taxes, than any others of his Ma * 
ſubjects. Formerly the inhabitants of the comptins 

of Durham, Cheſter, and other counties 
were not ſpecially tepreſented; and did ever 
ſay, that an act of the bilden o n taxes 


did not bind them? e 


In a word, if we admit that propoſition, above 
nineteen 2 out of twenty of his Majeſty's ſub- - 


jects May, and doubtleſs wiLL claim the privilege 


of exemption from taxation z and in ſuch a caſe I - 
Fave" every one to o Judge, how hard the raiſing the 
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mor | 
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This night, I think, is a perfectly clear and 
undoubted, and —— 

without 
rity of this 


ever retain it; 
and conſticutional autho-· 
country over her colonies, {that act m 


rep and er el they cn deſi, or we 


be given. 7 35-3 * wet 881 * 
Pp 1; 0 o * 2 


The — have, in many! 586 
ledged the authority of the Britiſh-partiament to lay 
duties on their and imports; 
ſubmitted to all thoſe duties, and to all other regu- 


lations of their trade; which the Britiſh legiſlature 


has a 


to enact, without a murmur; 


upon which they 
ge re: 

now liged to 

we have no right to lay i 


Io me they would have rw ſingular - pleaſure, a3 as 


well as great if they had either ex- 
plained or pointed out what principles of law 
and liberty they had ed this curious diftinftion; 


but I believe it is lo very net, that it had birth 
with the ſtamp- act. Ever ſince I firſt heard of this 
curious diſtinction, I have been endeavouring to 
find out the merits of it; but ſo far from being able 
to diſcover . I am ſtrongly and clearly — 
vince 


1 


and they have 


This I Wink has been called external taxation. But 
what the. coloniſts, — a few others) how ſay, and 
emphaſis, is that : 
— “ chat is (for I am 
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— 
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23 they neither have, nor can have, any exits 
ence. If, according to the American 
we have a right 1 to lay external taxes on them, uihay 
limits us from laying internal ones ? The anfwetiis; 
they are as much repreſented in one kind: of . 
tion as the other; —and if patliament has 2 right ta 
lay ext taxes (as * are called) it has a right | 
likewiſe to impoſe internal ones. Either vᷣoth rũuſt 
be legal, or nritber.— Either all our acta, r | 
fuch paris of our acts as extend to; America ha 
from the firſt bern legal, or they never werd; nor 
never can be fas they entmot bo Pure ont and 
the other. If the colonies are dee le 
ed to he liable 3 — 
ble to the other And this E toubt: not.will; 
conſideretl as:a:chear and fundamental p 
unleſs the coloniſts can ſhow, that a greater: ordife 
ferent authority is requiſite: to — an internal 
than an eterndl tag 21 
But perhaps it will be aid, chat the Kampe 
the fr/t internal tax, and therefore it has been ſo vio- 
tently oppoſed. This is not true; for the hole 
poſt- office eſtabliſhment is internal, and raquirts the 
_ of internal duties; and this was admitted. 
ut if it had not, and the right of internal taxation 
been denied ; which it ought to have been then, in 
the firſt inſtance, or not at all; and this deniat, 
upon the plea that is now aſſerted of want af +1 
ſentation, been allowed to be a good and fufficient 
one; I will venture to ſay, "chat before chis time, 
the coloniſts would have claimed an exemption ftom 
the duties and obedience of ſubjects; being no lan- 
ger under the controul of the Britiſh Iegillature, and 
have claimed and inſiſted upon the title of Al. Lu. 
This conduct, I preſume, would not be agrota- 
die to any Engliſhman in this kingdom; theratare 
1 1 matter of _ hor he not rr 
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2 Take 


cicang, af whom, } Taree Fo all o 
no conſequence to the Eaſt- In gi ara 7 
af 


ſolutions concerning: tea, 
. Wo! "hls 


— * all Laune id 8 great el 
ann articles fram 


tions of their country as with the quality o 
Indian corn We know they have not wool I 
in the diſobedient e 
ſon in them. Al alſo know 155 pagpre, of hb 
wool, that it is and unfit for | 
any tolerable. fineneſs. Not are x ape Fo what 
ſmall quantities of linen are made in America, or 
the price of 2 there, which lays the Americans 
under an indiſ N eee to 0 their 


cloathing 
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cioathing where can, and ſwany dther tg 

hich 3 be 2 Ay in America At the __—_ 
3 bought here. 

That the Americans wittdewrthe moſt i ia” 
teſted facts at malte them is not much 
be wondered at: but it would be extremely odd i 
deed, if ve ſhould believe perſons who will 


to Ueceive us in ſo inconſiderable an affair e | 


the quality of Indian corn, Mioſe nature ma 
be gue Lat from this, that it müſt always con 
famed the moment it is dreſſed, fe'4t be 
comes extremely hard and dil: agreeable.” IS nöt tis 
undeniable prost of viehals made of the flour 
of this corn an evidence that it is not eaſy of dige 
tion, as I . I though, not indigeſtible or Un- 
wholeſome. 1 022299" ON 
But Americans it ſeems, are deſtined to bea 
in an unfair manner. I ſaid of the Americans, hat 
they take nothing from us that they can do Wick. 
out, or cannot get by in the way of traffic. 
It has been faid, by one of the Ammeibesn- 
vocates, that * not a fingle American has a vote 
for this rliament,” meaning, 1 ſuppoſe, the Bri- 
tiſh parliament. Is it p6ſſible this allegation can 
be truth, when, in fact, there are ſome Creoles, 
who are certainly Americans, in the Houſe of Com 
mons? Have not theſe Americans both voted 
for and in this parliament? What a ph inat- 
tention to preciſion and truth, | Tppeary fo 2 
whole of kh letter ? 2 
But the particular crime of with I. am found 


guilty by thoſe writers, is, that I have attempted 


to prove, in an abſurd way, that two or three mil- 


lions of mou are repreſented'in' parliament, for 


which not a ſingle American has a vote. Here — 
ſee the point on which the diſpute about the 
ſentation of America turns.” The American 
trine 1s, that no man is repreſented i in the 


ment for which he has not voted. If this be true, 
—  _— 


- 
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der e fea 

ere are not two or PEOp con- 

cerned in elections, or in ring for the parliament | 

as the Americans, 400 15 
It is however agrecable- to == W by tr 

ricans gonfute my poſition, that « Her Ameri i 

lies in England, fro 


opinion of a Recorder 

whoſe judgment mu certainly be Ty eG, 
man born in America is not born in . 
excellent diſcovery indeed. But de du N de. 
tween England and America, is, whether with reſ- 
pect to the force of our laws the Americans have - 
not agreed, by accepting charters like theirs, -thax - 
America ſhall be * lie in England.” This 
American conceſſion is only made to the mo 
conſequently” relates to. the 
American by theſe e Ky <> T 
in En ſo far as to entitle him to all the 7 — 
common to Engliſhmen, but nothing r be- 
cauſe no more is promiſed to him, 17 quence 
of this conceſſion on his part. Thus far. I have 
deſcended to talk with your American correſpon- 
dent according to his £ Ky but now. muſt con- 
ſider the national inte American props- 
ſition, ' that. no man i repreſented 71 f e, * 
perſons who. vote in eleffions. 

This propoſition at once cuts dawn the —_ * 
the Navigation-aCt in America, as well as that of all 
the commercial laws — to the trade of the 
Weſtern world, and conſequently: makes an irte- 
parable breach in our happy conſtitution. It leaves 
America at liberty to chuſe what form of vern- 
ment ſhe thinks fit; to make hat E fe vil 
with foreigners, relative to N 3 
ſhips where ſhe pleaſes, and e 
ing to her humour. In one w we 
Jure of our parliament fr — ede . 


Lam certain, 9 4 
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overnments there inte ape | 
Fl Engliſhmen ſuffer theſe Tuinoys 
Me: lace?” Isit for this we fought 
— d, for Britihf America?" mT 
will, I hope, conſider before it is toe late, ou cons 
neftions el our ſubj ubjetts beyond the Atlantie vevan, 
and make them ſenſible that'thoſe unhabitants" 
America who vote not in p arliamentary election 
are on the fache footing with that claſs of ou 
| "EEE IRE in thoſe cles: 
tions, 118. Ja dtd 
Cn SSIS /Vinoex Parat 


and erects our 
| rn 


1 G 


TE a * the le of the 
Wang are too e lply of 
3 and the wiſeſt ali y in the world are te 
well perſuaded of their weight to heſitate one mo? 
ment on that account. I know there is one perſon 
of great diſtinction, who publiſhes ſentiments ef a 
contrary nature. But the Americans are indebteg 
for that lucky event to that decay of underſtandi 
neceſſarily occaſioned by years and maladies. 14 
that gentleman, we look. with veneration on the 
ruins of an extenfive underſtanding, with much the 
ſame ſenſations in our breafts as when we ſurvey 
venerable pile of bui diſmantled and . 
by the relentleſs hand o time. In him we muſt. 
permit thoſe foi bles, which in others would merit 
an exemplary reproof. The laſt dregs — io 
nobly ſpent in the ſervice of our country, ou 
to be re — in the moſt reſpectful manner. 
But we ſe rin not ſacrifice our country to the de- 
ility of age, nor give into a diſtinction unknown 
in the law of nations. No taxes can be-impoled 
but by the ſovereign power in each ſtate, or by its 
authority; and thoſe taxes are only to be circum- 
ſcribed by the neceffities of the ſtate, and the abi- 


lities of the ſubjects. All other diſtinctions on te 
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external taxations. 
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head are vaint ton to deſerre conſiders- 
tion, and too abſurd to deſerm notice in a 
ſenſible kingdom No taxes oughit to be laid on 
but when the ſupport af falurely re- 

quires that aid; and what good man nil finnd an 
4 rat e of tke cumſtitution of 
his country 
who will liſten to any 


when 


calls for a ſubſtantial aſſiſtance to the public? it 35 


ſo evident, that no diſtinctions, founded on whim- 


ſical nioeties, can prevail in caſes, governed by na- 
3 only, that I cannot enough admire their fal- 


who plume themſelves upon -{6.cxttavagant'a . 


— as that of a diſtinction between internal and 

Humanity, and 
intereſt impel ſome, to interpoſe in behalf ef per- 
ſons ſo connected with them as ſame Americans are, 
for whoſe deſtiny they ſo juitly tremble: And. 
am too well ac ted with human nature, to con- 


ſtrue into crimes frailnies,”. which, if culpable, ate 


the faults of our whole race: I cannot therefore too 


ftrongly blame thoſe, vom an exuberant goodness 
of heart, blood, or commercial connections, have 


betrayed into the American ſide of this diſpute. 


The party they have eſpouſed will ſoon ſufficiently 


reprove their temerity ; and the inextricable diſti- 
culties the badneſs of that cauſe involves them in, 
will gradually inſtruct them, that the beſt undet- 
2 is inſuffigient for o rang 1 ſueh 

—— your dorreſpondent Mr. N N. of the 
_— A has already found. 


Some pretender —— had made him be | 


lieve, that the Americans are ſame how by law oh- 
ſtructed from working their iron into nails, their 
wool into — or their beaver into hats. This 
falſchpod, they fu 
ſo out it comes in the honeſty of Mr. N. N's. heart. 

He did not ſuppoſe that perſons, whom he ww 


= part of his ſubſtance? 07, 


would aid their .cauſe; 


* 
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an n opinion of, would buſy themſelves 1 de 
kennel of impoſition. Bur che many hunsus, 
— lately had in the papers, ane, 
American — are too ſtrong prooſs that the 
Americans will not let their honeft hurt them 
However, Sir, I can aſſure your correſpondent, | 
that there are no laws in being, that hinder the Ame- 
ricans from working upon any materials of their 
own country as they think fit; and we well know 
that they ſubmit not as they ought to thoſe regu- 
lations, duties, and burdens, which attend the ſame 
. - buſineſſes at home. Nay, they may refine, -and 
actually do refine, their own ſugars, fo indulgent is 
their parent coun country to them; yet ſhe has no more 
N of their affection than if they were equally loads, 5 
with us. 42 
Party and paſſion always blind the underſtand. 
ings, and in this caſe remarkably obſcure Mr. N. Nis 
faculties, ſo as to diſable him ow obſerving, that 
I do not accuſe all the Americans, in their perſonal 
capacities, of thoſe riots which their defenders de- 
fire to father on the rabble, and aſcribe to ſudden 
impulſes ; but the uniform, uninterrupted attacks 
upon the ſtamps and ſtamp-maſters, all over the 
diſobedient colonies, are clear proofs that thoſe tu- 
multuous proceedings owed their origin to deſign, 
and were conducted by from South Carolina to 
New England. Had theſe tumults been properly 
Abo by authority, where they firſt broke 
out, we had heard no more of them; but ſince the 
aſſemblies, and other communities, exerted not 
their power to repreſs them, we are entitled, by all 
the rules of propriety, to charge them with the 
guilt of authoriſing riots, which wy with } Joy fur- 
8 if not pointed ou. . 
People in theſe inferior ſtations cannot be ſuppoſed : 
to imagine themſelves more knowing than the Bri- 


tiſn ſenate, or that they would. take it upon them 
— unhired 


Ei hands, uſed it not for 
lared diſgra, f nicks their | | 
C aim was to — as m as was in 
power, the Britiſh4 
It is true, cn e bebte my countrymen, | 
the notorious viees of the 3 chiefly hae 
they might not bt deemed worthy e edge, | 
out bale And Mr. N. N. woul 3 7 the 4 
the effect of rhis juſtification, By alledging Ba, be 
Americans defire no > ich eats. But it is well known, 3 
that their defenders hinged their defence upon an PE | 
affirmation, that the Americans deſire a 
tation among us; and if ſo repreſented, would nat 
decline bearing a ſhare of the taxes laid on by a le- 
gillature in which they were repreſented. Againſt 
this defence LT" be ba a diſputant in that 
cauſe, had a rig le falſhood with" t 
expoſe the url demand, and warn my 
countrymen 9778205 er ol coftipl ying with, "1% hy 
nominious a requeſt. . The en i”; America 
preſumed to paint the American morals in a light 
ſuperior to ours. And Mr. N. N. “s zeal for Ame- 
rica has led him into the ſame blunder.” . Muſt we 
filent and calmly hear America extolled in oY 
unreaſonable manner? Do we not know, that Glaſ- 
gow may be conſidered as the capital of 1 N 
That New England is indebted 8 88 * 
for her confeſſion of faith; and that Pennfilvania, 
New York, and the Jerſeys are ſo full of for 
that in many places an Engliſh tongue cannot be 
underſtood ? Why ſhould I. be filent qu thoſe mat- 
ters, and why ſhould I hide from the eye of the + » 
pubic! any truth which the public is intereſted in? 
Have the Americans alone 1 atent for p A 
Ven and * other Prirſh —— 
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the ns of America attemꝑt to raiſe the A 
e the level their fellow N 
ore de. 


ot I, in compliance with trut 
- inferior rank which they 2 are only entitled to 


Will Mr. N. N. contradict any fat 1 haye ſer far. 
He is ſenſible that he cannot. 


In fine, Sir, truth and juſtics re require that the + 
North Americans ſuguld 1 of as the » ng 
ſerve, while their defenders . Aud them As Ts wy 
were faints, and thoſe that ſet themſelves up aboy 
parliamentary authority, "muſt be. made ble wa 


the extenſive power of that auguſt aſſembly, which 
is lit mited only by the neceſſities of the ſtate, and 


the Apis of th e ſubjedts. VinbEx PATA. 


„ ll 


WHAT a noiſe have we 850 of ate about Ame. 
rican legiſlation, American freeholders, 900 the 
rivileges | of thoſe freeholders | ? But 1s there a WW 
legiſlation in America ? Are there any frecholder: 
there? No man, who knows any thing of the law 
of England, will aſſert, that there i is any ksigetiag 
in America, or one freeholder in that part of the 
world. The King has no power of legiſlation, and 
he cannot, by his charters, convey to any claſs of 
his ſubjects a power not reſident in the crown. The 
parliament, including his Majeſty, as the he 
thereof, has a power of legiſlation, but they poſſe 
that power unalienably. | 
The power of legiſlation is not a chattel to 
be diſpoſed of by grant or other ſort of conyeyance. 
It is a truſt granted by the common law for the good | 
of the community, and for their good muſt remain 
with the auguſt body in which it reſides. The power 
of making bye- laws, for the utility of ſubordinate 
bodies politic, is a quite different affair. Th 
power is often created by the parlament, which | 
has eſſentially, in itſelf, all the powers of govern- 
ment. But charters from the crown, not confirmed 
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England lies in ſome 
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the freeholders ſerving as Jurors by virtue H ther 
frechalds. Thus, Sir, you dee that our fregholders 
are, by virtue of their freeholds, poſſaſſad ora ra- 
dical judicative authority in manors, which uh 
are entitled o by the common law, and 
their eſtates by the ſame tenure, by which his Ma- 
jeſty holds his crown. ' They are indebted to .nþ 
Ras 1c? ran 
appendant. Their title to their lands 3s a title of 


auf of mind. "Theſe manners. anticntly paſſeſſad all 
mn 


royal title by which tne crown is hel. 
And as theſe freehold eſtates, are of a ve 
particular nature with reſped&t to their origin, 


they are conveyed in a very particular manger. 


They cannot be taken by a writ of ri facias. And 


if they are ſeized by a writ of e144, one maiety only 
y 3 


of the eſtate can be applied for payment 


and colts on which the judgment is founded, be 
other moiety muſt remain with the freeholder for 
his ſupport and maintenance. The freehold de- 
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independence, and in every reſp TAO to be 
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ſcends to the heir diſcharged of all debts, not ſpe- 
cialities. e ONT 
Now we have ſeen what an Engliſh free. 
hold is. Are there any ſuch eſtates in America? 
I am certain there are not. There can be no ma- 
nors in that part of the world, for we can ſhew the 
origin of their tenures. Their properties, pretended 
legiſlative authority, and the exiſtence of what they 
call freeholds, can be traced from prerogative. Are 
our freeholds owing to human beneficence ? No: 
We can name ſeveral ' Princes who have oppreſſed 
us; but the Americans can point out none who 
ever conferred upon us our eſtates, or any privileges 
whatever. Is there an eſtate in America which may 
not be taken by the ſame writ that takes in execu. 
tion a Negro or a Horſe? The whole courſe of” 
Chancery proves that their eſtates are only com- 
mercial chattles, ſubject to the diſpoſition of the 
laſt will of the owner, and chargeable with all the 
debts of the deceaſed proprietor. And leſt any 
doubt ſhould ariſe about the propriety of theſe de- 
crees in equity, equalizing a foreign plantation to ' 
perſonal eſtate, there was a ſtatute mide in the fifth 
year of the preceding reign declarative of the com- 
mon law in this reſpect, and ſtatuting that foreign 
plantations ſhould only be regarded in the light of 
perſonal eftates. After that law, what man in his 
right ſenſes can dignify thoſe eſtates with the name 
of freeholds ? „ f 
The American's eſtates, Sir, are deſtitute of the 
principle characteriſtic of a freehold. They are 
derived from royal grants for the improvement of 
commerce. The pretended American freeholders 
are not original members of any Court, by virtue 
of their freeholds. They have no manors, nor 
manor courts in America, and conſequently no 
courts to which the pretended American free- 
holders repair, by virtue of their freeholds, and 
A | in 
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in conſequence cf a title paramount to all hana; 
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authority to tax America, or America will be no - 
longer ſubject to us: and J will venture to add. 
that if we do renounce our right, either expreſsl x 
or virtually, America will be no longer ſubject to 


us, than while ſhe thinks fit, 


To do juſtice, however, to the ſentiments of Ne 
the American gentlemen, with whom I have con- 


verſed on this intereſting ſubject, I muſt ſay that 


there are ſome of them who are ſo honeſt as to rea· 
ſon in this manner; that a repeal of the ſtamp- act ĩs 
neceſſary in order to wholly releaſe America from 


any dependence on, or jealouſy of, the powerof Great 


Britain; for unleſs ſhe can be rendered totally free, 


and without the leaſt reſtraint from, or apprehen- 


ſion of the authority of the mother country, ſne 


will never cordially unite with Britain, or ever be 


induced to uſe the Britiſh manufactures. And a 


repeal of that act they ingenuouſly ſay, will ſet hen 


at full liberty; and though the parliament ſhould re- 


tain the idea of right, yet the circumſtance of the 
repeal, will be a convincing proof that the parlia- ' 


ment cannot execute it. Therefore the repeal will 


virtually be a full renunciation of the right, And 
as to a claim of words, it ſignifies nothing. Here 


they end their reaſoning ; the tenor of which is ſuf- 


ficient authority for affirming, that from the very 


moment of ſuch repeal, which heaven prevent, the 
Americans will begin to ſet this country at open 


defiance ; its authority over them will be for ever 


loſt, and whatever may hereafter be the exigencies 


of government, or the diſtreſſes of the mother 


country, yet we cannot from our colonies command 
a ſingle ſhilling. And ſince they have begun the at- 
tempt of making and uſing a few of the articles 
they have hitherto had from Britain, there is no 


doubt but ſome of them will extend this practice as 


far as they can. Therefore the trade of Britain to 


her colonies, is, in ſome meaſure, certain of being 


injured, 


5 (0350 | 
injured, whether this act be repealed or not. Let 
us. * take that ſtep, which we are ſure will do us 
the leaſt injury, The colonies are in a flo 


condition, increaſing. every day in riches, people, 


and territory, Britain is exhauſted; ſhe is al . 


feſtly ſinking under her op proflive-and inſup port- 
able n Can, his any Britiſh fabje lay, 
his hand upon his heart, and ſay, it is better to 
more taxes on the people in Britain, who have 
ready ſuffered what could have eyer been Ent Sr 
than lay any on the colonies, who have yet borne. 
but a very little? No: Let us act like what we are, 
the parents and gyardians of the colonies, and treat 
them like what they are, children and fellow ſub- 
jects ; grant all their reaſonable and lawful requeſts; 
give them their trial by Jury, to which they have a 
og by their birth; c their governors, and 
keep a watchful eye over the conduct of new ones. 
ort, give them every kind of relief and en- 
en laying at their feet, our right 
of commanding their aſſiſtance; an & making | them 
judges of our neceſſities. _ | 

In a word, let us continue them, sun ners; 3 not 
let them become ALLIES. 

For theſe, and many other ſtrong reaſons, which 
would take up too much room of your paper, Iam 
ſincerely of opinion, that the American p-act 
ſhould vor be repealed; for with the repeal, for ever 
goes the authority of Great Britain. | 

| ' A FRIEND TO MY Counay. 


On the Britiſh Colonies T 5 and CoMMERCE. 


AC. it is ſaid the regulation and extenſion of the 
trade of the Britiſh colonies are ſhortly to come 
under conſideration, any woe: thrown on. uch im- 


portant ſubjects may at this time prove uſeful and 


ſeaſonable. The — of and commerce, 
as alſo of the manufactories of Great- Britain, _ 
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ph (, ö 2 
che natural ones of her colonies, are ungueſtions- * 
bly the true ſprings and ſources of our wenge "4 
wealth, and proſperity, as a maritime power. Hap- 
pp, thrice happy this kingdom, that the preſent 
// miniſtry clearly perceives the truth and neceſſity of 
adopting this propoſition, which, no doubt, wilt 
direct them after removing the interruption of cott K 
merce, occaſioned by the ſtamp- act, to purſue the . 
extenſion, by ſtriking off thoſe ſhackles that have 
anfortunately been put on through falſe 5 
clogging and rear; ng its progreſs and exten — | 
contrary to all found: policy, and the true intereſt 
of thefe kingdoms. bs EIT es.” 
The complaints of 6ur northern colonies are the 
want of markets for vending their ſeveral produc- 
tions, and a charinet for receiving returns, Wick 
Rave a natural tendency to encreaſe commerce, * 
ping, ſeamen, and treafure, that in due time wi 
find-its way home to the mother country; for this 
Purpoſe, the exportation of every natural produs- 
tion of North-America, to every part of the Weſt 
Indies ſhould be encouraged, and permiſſion given 
to import from all parts of the Weſt-Indies into 
North-America every kind of produce whatſoever, 
under ſome few reſtrictions hereafter- mentioned, by | 
which means to become the. general carriers for a 
nations as much as may be; for this purpoſe the 
free importation of bullion, cotton, hides, dye- wood, 
cochineal, drugs, ginger, and cocoa, ſhould be al- 
lowed, without any reſtriction or limitation; cof- 
fee under an eaſy duty, to encourage the eulture 
thereof in the _ iſlands, that es — for 
it; but ſugar is the great article that is eſfenxiaſly 
exceprivenibie; and for the following reaſoris: The 
French are in poſſtMon of imrtienſt' tracts of the 
moſt fertile ſugar lands (St. Chriſtopher's except. 
ed;) by the amazing fruitfulneſs of the fol, and 
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other cauſes, they raiſe ſugar fifty per cent. cHeaper 
6 than 
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in the ceded iſlands would go on, but cqu 
no fartker for want of land; but all Lg 
ters, who from their ADR make by far the 


eſt quantity of ſugar, would of neceſſity i d E 
ng. | 


to throw up their eſtates... Now. top 

liſh planter could not cultivate 5 thres 
pounds per cent. e emnch corre, it at 
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rence of the Britiſh. "Tt will alfo be uren i» 
the ſugar going coaſt-wiſe, otherwiſe the 
muggler would introduce French ſugars into the 
ports as Britiſh plantation. Ar firſt ght this may 
appear a hardſhip on trade; but thenwhen'the num- 
ber of ports at .a ſmall diſtance, from one end of 
the continent to the other, that eyery port carries on 
a trade to and from the Weſt. Indies, almoſt every 
man of property and N 2 >> Heres Try 4 
alſo the eaſy conveyance by kinks Dore 
oy are duly attended to, e ſeem 
t meaſure vaniſh. The A as "wall 
— Grear-Britain complain, and with reaſon, of the 
high price of ſugar: but when the importance of 
the ſugar colonies is conſidered, from whence the 
ant lads rts into this kin alone amount to 
two millions and a half, and the exports of Britiſh 
manufactures conſtantly increiſing in proportion to 
cultivation (whereas, it is to be feared, they are de- 
creaſing to America) that there is no other method 
to lower the price of ſugars, conſiſtent with the ex- 
tenſion of commerce, the vending our manufac- 
tures, or encreaſe of revenue, but by e enco 
the planter to encreaſe the cultivation to the ut- 
moſt extent of the unſettled lands in the ceded if- 
lands, and the interior parts of the iſland of Jamaica. 
With 78 to the Americans, the extenſion of 
permiſſion of importing the ſeveral pro- 
due N and and a field of commerce, 
of which they emſelves had no idea or concep- 
tion; and 1 i i is highly probable the returns, exclu- 
five of ſugar be more than ſufficient to pay 
for all the Fun fiſh,” flour, ſtock, &c. ( 
bulky and of ſmall value) that they can find 
for ; but ſhould it prove otherwiſe, they have a re- 
courſe to French ſugar, as a remittance for the ma- 
nufactures of Great-Britain, and that free of all 
—_ or incumbrancewhatſdever : - and is it not W 


Britiſh yore rok an venue? 
And is not this the ma ey pero arte Arn. 
ricans being diſpoſed to reccide it ; eſpecially the 
preſent Jury of ei pence pe! nth : 
plantation ſugar be taken off, which raiſes littis 
more than 2000l. per annum, and never EY: 1 
the end propaſed. 5 
It would allo be neceſſary to ſubj | 
imported 1 into Great-Britain from Kd 
to the duty on French, to 3 — % 
ing introduced as Britiſh p ion; alſo all ſugas 
into Ireland, to be firſt landed in Great-Britain, ' N 


and that the total prohibition of foreign rum into 


North-America being continued; and likewiſe to 
Guernſey and Jerſey, where large quantities have 
been lately im 1 28 3 Gu upe, to the great 
prejudice of the ſugar colonies, and the revenue of 
this ki 

With reſped to molaſſes, it is che moſt eſſential | 
manufactory in America for car on the OF 
and African trade, an being bulky employs « gra 9 
number of veſſels with a {mall capital; none 
Britiſh iſlands furniſh this article except ö | 
and their annual produce doth not exceed 5000 or + 
6000 hogiheads, hero is generally fold there at 


rwelve ence per gallon, it R ſought for as b . 


ſeven pence halfpenny, ſo that laying a duty 
e e t the Brit iſlands. - _ 
duty of three pence per gallon, hath not raiſ 
4000l. per annum in North-America, the chief — 
being ſmuggled; whereas, one penny per 5 
on all imported, would raiſe a revenue of 45000l, 
annually: And it is confeſſedly allowed, = the 
expence 
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an average than three f 
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arthingß a gallen; ſo e | 
their inteteſt 75 N che 9 
port it into legal ports of f olftilarion, conſumption, 
and ſale; whereas A FRE. a gallon woul . 
ne of N jo continue im | 
heretofore.” But a wary nw ans OM = 
French ſtill being open for the A og 3 
trade; therefore, ſhould a duty be laid upon | 
Americas 5 to the difference my $14 5a _ | 
and in the Weſt-Indies,  the,French iſlands w vl 
be enabled to underſell the American, and way 
not fail to avail themſelves of ſo beneficial a manu- 
factory for the extenſion of their trade, and thereby 
make ſore amends for the loſs. of trade, attending 
the loſs of their ſettlements in North-America. The 
preſent method of North: American trade to Africa, 
is by carrying a load of rum on the coaſt, where 
they exchange the greateſt part thereof in Ae 
for European goods, to make an aſſortment to 
chaſe ſlayes, which are generally carried to You: 
nia, Maryland, and Soùth- Carolina; fo pong 
queſtion. is not what molaſſes can bear at preſent, 
but the alternative, whether France or the colonies 
tral have the preference of ſo important a manu- 
factory, for bare can hs it cheapeſt to mar- 
ket, will undoubtedly have — ng there. 
At preſent, the duty on molaſſes paid by cftima- 
mation, is liable to many frauds, therefore there 
ſhould be ſtrict regulations in having the caſłs gaug; 
ed, as i; rum in 
Although 2 N deem an inter- 
nal tax, laid by any but themſelves, as a direct 
breach of their freedom as Britiſh ſubjects, yet they 
never 4 to ME. the right of Pardument 
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= ly a duty on their exports of imports, 
place Ute ena; wa and upon e 
pee and n of this kingdom as a mari \ 
power immediately depends, elt ihbrefbbe” l of. 
the utmoſt importance to preſerve this power, and 
rightful ſupremacy, in its fulleſt extent, but at 
the ſame time exert it with lenity and moderation; 
for ſhould it once be diſputed or loſt, that rightful - + 
power, belonging to this kingdom, would be rank. 
ferred to North-America. Now, though this pow-. 
er is acknowledged, yet hath it been ſhamefully and | 
too effettually . by ſmuggling, therefore the 
only method now left for r that E 
and ſubordination to it, ſo eſſential for p N 
law and government, is 3 licity "of las, an 
eaſy conſtitutional taxes; ore the lay! 
taxes upon enumerated — goods, m 1 
had a very different tendency to the plan propoſed, 
by laying ſhackles upon trade, creating unneceſ- 
ſary trouble, fees, and officers veſted with power, 
or trifling occaſions, to give interruptions to trade; 
whereas a penny on molaſſes, as it is ſmall, reaſo- 
nable, and their intereſt to pay it, ſo it is 'moſt- 
likely to raife a revenue, give no temptation to 
ſmuggling, and bring them into a habit of fair 
trade, and adopting right principles. With ref- 
= to the duty, or rather prohibition of the con · 
umption of French ſugar, it may be ſaid the temp- 
tation to continue and promote ſmuggling remains; 
but — is an article ſo very eſſential to promote 
the proſperity of the ſugar colonies, the encreaſe 
of the ſhipping, and commerce and conſumption 
of Britiſh manufactures, and the augmentation of _ 
the revenue, as to be well worthy the moſt ſerious - 
examination and attention of the legiſlature. It 
may be impracticable wholly to prevent the ſmug- 
gling French ſugar into North-America; but it is 
likely to be done more effectually there Wr bo Bf 


alto” 


YR" I GN Tees 
the other goods in Great Britain, where it is moſt. 
ly carried on in ſmall crafts and boats on 
near at hand of a few hours or da ys-fail; by” 51 
ſons well ſkilled in eyery orgs t6 [evade my W; 


whereas, in North America, e muſt 
5 
ic tc 


carried on by veſſels of burden, 


age over the great Atlantic ocean; 
to be prefumed, that a-reaſonable Monks © 0 
rh Nee ſtationed by making forte captutes, 
E valuable, would ſoon diſcourage the 
7 air abu; who, finding the trade attended with 
loſs and riſque, aps naturally drop it; and when 
once the ſpirit of ſmuggling was broke, and a du, 
obſervation of law an e eſtabliſbed. the 
number of cutters might . e 
be ſaid, that even this would prov 
prevent ſmuggling. In that CAN, 1 1 0 1 
dent and requiſite to take every polſible pd of 
cltabliſhing order and obedience, though 4 
with the dif le method bas ef 2 4 
meaſures; but this is no Be ll pinry 
as they are treated with ce and 
they having, on all eller an and in Fog N75 Do oT; 
ing circumſtances, given uhnqueſtionable proofs of 
their loyalty and warm attachment to own 
and our happy conſtitution. — 
Another important object of conÞderation is, thy 
prevention of foreign manufactures, tras, &c. (e 
cept wine, ail and fruit) being imported into North 
America, to- the great prejudice of the mother 
country. For this — bond 5 th be gi 
by all 17 5 the e ** 
America (under proper ations) that are 
to any part of Europe, in Me pou 
to the Wards of Cape Finiſtre, ſhould be com-' 
pelled, under rue of ſhip and cargo, tp Ferro 
at ſome one of the den oy ports of Great Britain, 


in their way home, to un dogs 3 Bo examina- 
Var. IL = SEE 


— 
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tion, and "ORIG proj er certificates for the diſcharge 
of their bonds, to the regular and due diſcharge / 


whereof the ſtricteſt attention ſhould be paid. 


Another branch of trade, worthy the moſt ſcrioils 
conſideration, is, the extenſion of Britiſh trade and ; 
ſale of manufactuers beyond the bounds of our own 
ſettlements; the act of navigation, when 0 6 

Port 


wiſely enjoined all goods whatever being ex 

to and from the colonies in Britiſh, bottoms; but 
the channel and courſe of commerce bein "S ſince 
that time greatly altered, it would much extend the 
ſpirit of that wiſe law to grant permiſſion, after hay- 
ing exported goods in Britiſh bottoms to the ut- 


moſt limits of the Britiſh empire, the vending of _ 
goods ſo imported to foreigners, eſpecially in the” 
mand of Jamaica, as being by nature ſituated for 
that purpoſe; as alſo permiſſion for foreigners to im 
port into that iſland all the natural productions of 


the Weſt Indies for payment of the goods and ma- 
nufactures from Gfeat Britain and Ireland, by 
which means to extend navigation and commerce 
to the utmoſt extent: the wealth that pour in from 
this ſource is inconceivable. 


© March „ 1 F. V. 


N France we ſee all the melancholy dilaſters . 


tendant on deſpotiſm. There the laſt ſhadow 
of national freedom is trod under the feet of tyran- 


nical miniſters; and a brave and loyal people muſt” 


bow the knee to an encroaching adminiſtration, 
who look down with a contemptuous eye on the laſt 
remains of the French conſtitution. They tram 
ple on the liberties of the people with an unequalled 
pride, deſpiſe the 2 of parliaments, and con- 
temn the learning of the bar. They confine the 


Members of Parli lament of Britanny in priſons, and 


preſs the counſellors into the armies; wfll not per- 
mit the moſt decent remonſtrances to approach the 
throhe, - 


BD op ond hands 


« th ) 


ſubmiſſive complaints. 
Although I compaſſionate 9 5 moſd 
miſeries of our unfbrtunate neighbours, yet I 855 


not but regard their melanch Nan as a bea 
con erected byPfovidence in hs neighbourhoodyin” 
order to warn us to beware of the firſt inroads on 
our happy conſtitution. We are as yet in the full 
poſſeſſſon of that freedom, whoſe loſs the inſulted 
French now ſo ſtrongly deplore. ee 00: DEnm 
The laws reign” in Britain, and our 
governs by thoſe. laws. Our Prince, deſirous of 
:edreſling every uneaſineſß of his ſubjects, changes 


his miniſters almoſt as often as the ſeaſons chan N 


their appearatices; yet we witneſs diviſions Amo 

us which 'threaten — ill a free ple can rec 
We maſt however acquit our Sovereign; nor 

we, with any ſemblance of juſtice, "accuſe our par- 
liament of fomenting troubles which they ſtriye 
to allay. The fault is in ourſelves; and in our 


miniſters. We cabal, and canton ourſelves ito 


parties; each party ſtriving to obtain, for their p 
ticular adv , an unjuſt preference of I 


intereſts to the intereſts of the whole. The Ame 


ricans ſeek a total exemption from taxes laid on by 
the ſupreme legiſlature, and the cyder counties in- 


it on an immunity from exciſes: equally foes to 
an impartial diſtribution of public burdens,” they 
attempt to coneiliate to themſelves a partial favour, 


to the prejudice of the public: and our no leſs 
partial miniſters, actuated by factious views, Pa- 
tronize demands which ares De to the nation 

commands them to cruſh. cad | 
We readily obſerve, that in priviate fainilies every 
partial extention of favour to one child, whereby 
that child is indulged in liberties not conceded” wo 
the reſt, immediately lights up the fire of 
and plants diſcord where mutual affection — 
L 2 . 


parliament. 


* n 


throne, and — the puts BARE 
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bound all in one ſtate of quiet. In nations the: 
ſame effect muſt be - — the fame cauſes; 
for human nature is every where the ſame, and 
deteſts all partial diſtinctions. Kingdoms are but 
larger flies and whatever practices will diſunite 
a private family, muſt 8 occaſton combuſ- 


tions in the commonwealth. That equality, which 
all the human race aſpire to, will not ſuffer * 
without indignation, to obferve ont ſubject | 
ferred to another in matters. of Carmen rg | 
Mankind cannot quietly 1 * ſuch crying * 
The ſupport of the ſtate, by che payment of tunes, 
is eq 5 and, for this reaſon, 
none ſhould be allowed to ſlip their necks out of 
that collar, which —_ — to lay their ſhoul- 
ders to a waggon, e eg he to draw. 
Nor ſhou * one be indulged in a ceflation from 
labour, 2 the united ſtrength of the whole is 
hardly ſufficient to compaſs a neceſſary purpoſe of 
——4 to all. And would our new miniſters pay 
a proper attention to theſe invariable rules of diſ- 
tributive juſtice, we ſhould foon fee all our animo- 
ſities buried in that grave, where all honeſt men 
with to ſee them interred. If an impartial 
animated by. theſe laudable maxims, - dictated our 
| miniſterial reſolutions, we ſhould have no occaſion 
to quote the proceedings of Greece and Rome, 
in order to prove, that all the citizens of one ſtate 
ought to be ſubject to the ſame modes of taxation, 
contribute equally to the ordinary expences of 
government, and ſubmiſſively receive from the ſame 
ſupreme legiſlature the neceſſary orders for collect 
ing taxes. Regulations ſo. very plain and ſo ne- 
ceſſary to be attended to in every ell governed 
kingdom, would never be diſputed at our council 
board, if faction had not reared her hydra head 
among our miniſters, and, by her inſufferable baw- | 
880 drowned the voice of nde and * 
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A wiſe and honeſt miniſter would never prove of 
extravagant claims, in their own na ene tending 

to in Britain the flames of eivil — — 

We are one e, from the banks of the Miffi- 
ſippi to the - nom of the charter of the 
Eaſt- India —— in Afia, Tubje& to one fu-. 
preme legiſlature, and by our fundamental laws 
entituled to the ſame privileges. 7 then ſhould 
America hope for the uncommon pri e of 
countering that legiſlative —＋ in of 
taxation? Why ſhould fix opulent ens con- 
tend for a repeal of the law, impoſing the ſmall 
additional duties on cyder, and a total exem 
from exciſe laws? Or rather, why ſhouJd' © 
conſiderate miniſtry without reſentment hęar fuch 
extravagant demands? An iniquitoyy — 
could only dictate theſe diſtinguiſhed requeſts, | 
a baſe compliance with unreaſonable humoyrs alone 
perſuade being liſtened to. If the exciſe laws 
* to be) 


are (as they are 
—— Ry, why 


unprecedented violations 2 En 
not the whole kingdom reliev 
4, org: mat But why ſhould the ey coup- 


ne be enfranchiſed from thoſe marks of 
e gel J W © l ſores 

What u re to | 
in E the apple, * it 1 oe are 
ers of cyder with more noble ſentiments of 
than they entertain who quench their thirſt with 
humble home-brewed det. Or what reaſon can be 
aſſigned, why all the ſubjects of one crown ſhould 


not be free: but the true motive of ſo 
injurious an ne is not to be fe for in 
reaſon; for reaſon neyer directs appoint- 


ments, ſo deſtructive of peace and unity. Refolu- 
tions of that nature are the aeknow! 
of Faction, which none an extention of favour 

a * ro to 


r 
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to all of the ſame party, but excludes the reſt of 
mankind from the ſame indulgence;, | 

But while our; miniſtry ſubmits to be — by 
a penſioner who enjoys no reſponſible office, no- 
thing can be expected from them hut that diſtrac- 
tion ſo prevalent in their councils, a dif- 
content among the people, and at leaft a 
contempt of a government influenced by. fuch an 
unconſtitutional ſpring. When the prime miniſter 
is veſted with an office which renders him reſponſi- 
ble to the public for thoſe advices he gives in pri- 
vate, his head muſt anſwer for the honeſty of his 
heart: an impeachment may teach him that he is 
the ſervant of the nation, which decks him with 
power and titles for the maintenance of the dignity 
of the ſtate: and a juſt concern for his own ſafety. 
will naturally impel him, in all his plans, to con- 
ſult the ſafety of the public. But is it ſo with an 
_ unplaced —_ '. Moſt certainly not. A per- 
ſon aut of office is under no tie ta the public: -he 
cannot be obliged to anſwer to the nation for his 
private opinion in any caſe; nor can he be called 
to an account for that ſyſtem of politics which is 
adopted in compliment to his ſentiments, though 
big with the greateſt abſurdities: his private con- 
dition ſhades him from an impeachment, and pre- 
ſents him with an unbridled licence of adviſing ac- 
cording to the direction of his paſſions or intereſt, 
without regard to the good of the public. His 
ſtation, as a penſioner, renders him moſt juſtly * 
ſuſpected. Can we, entertain a good opinion of 
one who riots in the ſpoils of the public, and ac- 
cepts the nation's money without being in the ſer- 
vice of the nation? Charity to.a worthy man in 


diſtreſs, may in ſome caſes adviſe the diverſon of 


the treaſures of the kingdom into a channel ordi- 

narily fo foreign to our national intereſts; but un- 

der Is colour can the continuance of that pen- 
ſion 


| TY 
| ſion be demanded, Fs FI granting | 


no longer exiſts ?:- And -whar-judgme 2 | 
make of. a perſon who, when; grown 33 mer be 
the treaſury annually of large 5 


cauſe a> grateful and bs — — 
pleaſed bountifully to ſupport him while in ſtreſs? 
Such a man to be ſure, when his ciroumſtances 
changed from poverty to affluence, would ſpeedily 
give up a * which the moſt hardened 
effrontery only could en him to I he 
— with "Ei bad roar or as 
nation which he 5 he would 
to load the B with ſo unneceſſary 
If patriotiſm, or even that modeſty 155 W 8 
men ordinarily good, found an aſylum in his breaſt; 
he would ſcorn, now he is poſſeſſed of a p 
fortune, to glut his avarice by the ra 
raiſed out of the miſeries — — 
Is ſuch a man fit to guide the = | 
A miniſtry ſubmiſſive to ſuch 
feſs themſelves unworthy of the high places they 
hold, paſs the ſevereſt poſſible cenſure 
own abilities; and are, if the expreſſſon is juſtifia- 
ble, ſo many living ſatires upon office; and the 
character of the E nation. And what muſt 
the people think of an adminiſtration who old 
themſelves ſo cheap? — what degree of eſtimation 
can a ſenſible people regard miniſters whoſe: 
are formed by ſuch a hand, whoſe councils give 
too much encouragement to tumultuous proceed- 
ings, and whoſe ſyſtem „ e 
be*fo mages ago futile ? en e 2: 
Nes Tongyarus. 


— Burr 2 Bren ra I 
HEN I conſider the enormous bad Fat 
taxes under which this wretched kingdom 


bouts; and how unequally they are borne by 
L 4 different 
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different members of it, I do not wonder at that 
munnuring and diſcontent, which preyails amongſt ' 
the lower order of people, ho contribute more 
of governs - 


than their proportion to the 


ment. The ſingle article of beer produces annu- 


ally one million and a half, and about four 
pounds: which taxes are 


almoſt wholly paid by the poor und labouring part Lo, 


hundred thouſand 


of the nation. The duty upon wine, which 1s 


chiefly the beverage of the great and opulent, does 
not amount to three hundred thouſand pounds a 


How cruel is it thar the ſons of labqur and | 


duſtry, who are ſcarce able to earn their daily 
bread, n 
TIMES THE SUM that is paid by the wealthy 

2 country like this, which depends for itt 
and riches on its manufactures, the neceſ- 


. HD . | 
— that they ſhould be — 


price of labour, which it is for 
— © —— th kept moderate and 
reaſohable. It is a miſtaken notion that numbers 
and not affluence, are the proper object of taxa- 
tion for every duty that is contrived to fall princi- 


= of the nation, is unjuſt, iniquitous, and exe · 
crable. Let all the ſuperfluitics, and 
luxuries of life be taxed and retaxed over and over: 
Double or triple the duty upon plate and coaches, 
as well as upon dice and cards; It 1s not fit that 
vanity and vice ſhould be free and unreftrained, 
while the moſt 
labour and indu 
Tam at a loſs to conceive what could fo A. 
ouſly miſlead the celebrated Commoner from 


feelings of humanity for the poor and doen 


above 


on the lower or middling part, which is the 


ſhackles are impoſed upon 


= CC 1 4 
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when he laid the additional duty upon beer, a com. 
ol that was 4 5 then 1 times ruer; 
and if we conſider the general conſumption was 3 

too high a price to admit of the fallen og | 
burthen, It was not neceſſity that drove Ky 9 

ſuch a deſperate. meaſure; or, tax was, propoſed 
at the ſame time t be laid upon ſugar; which was. 
every way preferable to that upon beer, if we con- 
ſider that the one is an abſplute neceſſary of life. 
and the other js a ſuperfluity; the chief conſumers 
of the one are the poor and induſtrious, the other 
indeed is an article of general conſumption, 1 
falls heavieſt where it ought to do, upon the 1136] 

and opulent; the latter could not be collected but 
by an odious exciſe, the former is under the cuſtoms, 
and is withal too bulky a commodity to allow of 
being ſm d. It is difficult to accouut for the 


additional duty, that was laid upon beer, in pre» 
ference to one upon ſugar, from any other motives 
than the private attachment and partiality of the 
Great Commoner, which led him to oppreſs a mul- 
titude of his fellow citizens in the moſt grievous 
manner, rather than ſubject ſome rich and over- 
grown merchant to the ſligheſt, perhaps only ima- 
ginary inconvenience. Mer a 
But how unjuſt and oppreſſive muſt not the 
beer tax appear, when we compare the condition 
of the counties where this is the common beverage, 
with that of the cyder counties! No private family 
can brew their own beer, without wing: their 
malt ready taxed, at nine pence per bulhel, or 
paying a compoſition. for ST malt themſelves, 
or five ſhillings a head by the year; beſides which 
they muſt buy, their hops ready taxed, ee 
pron then ſubmit to exciſe of a penny per pou 
fore they can make uſe of their own produce, 
The caſe of the beer drinker is ſtill harder, if he 
purchaſes his beer of a common brewer, who 1s 
h dba bobliged 
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obliged to pay an enormous duty of eight hi 
per barrel. I have already acquainted 1 
that, by a calculation which has been made, evety 
poor hard-working man in this gent merropolis, 1 
take them one with another, drinks four quarts of | 

beer a day. He pays therefore to the Ext: | 

for this ſingle article of beer, no leſs a Tum than 

FOUR POUNDS per ann. beſides an additional ſum of 
ONE POUND ' TEN ' SHILLINGS, and ' FIVE PENCE 4 
year, extorted from him by the brewer and victu- 
tar together, who doubled the additional tax' that 
was laid by the great Commoner upon this article, 
What an enormous ſum is this to ſqueeze out 6f 
the labour of the poor and indigent part of man- 
kind! and how much reaſon has the beer-drinker 
to complain of oppreſſion, when he reflects upon 
his fellow ſubjects who were ſo fortunate as to be 
born in the cyder-counties, have their common 
drink not only free from exciſe, but, by this new 
regulation of the cyder-bill, free from duty too, while 
he, poor wretch, is obliged to pay above rrve PouxDs 
TEN SHILLINGS A YEAR DUTY, for his common be- 
verage! Where were the R of the beer coun- 
ties; where were the M. of the city of Lon- 
don, when this partial and unjuſt regulation was 
ſuffered to paſs? Cyder is the common drink in the 
feveral counties where it is made; it is their ſmall- 
beer, porter, ale, and wine: is it juſt, is it reaſona- 
able, that five or ſix hundred thouſand: perſons 
ſhould be exempt from all duty in theſe ſeveral 
articles, while the reſt of the kingdom cannot touch 

one of them, without paying an extravagant im- 
poſitiom? what aggravates the diſtreſs of the beer 
counties ſtill further is, that even the cyder tax it- 
felf is now laid upon them: the maker of cyder pays 
no duty; and in the ſeveral cyder counties almoſt 
all the houſe-keepers are makers; conſequently 


they drink their cyder, duty free;—while the p_ 
r 
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beer drinker, if he has à mind for a ala of cyder, 
is obliged to pay a duty, for he has no opportunity 
of making it. Is not this a ſcandalous impoſition 
upon the beer counties? and is it not incumbent 
on the ſeveral inhabitants of them, to draw up the 
ſtrongeſt petitions and remonſtrances to their re- 
preſentatives, to procure them relief from ſuch 
rauen nd n 73 | 
| : 16,6:"5 hr Consrreorionatasr, 


AdditionalT ax ens confidered, April I 766. 


F all the taxes with which this unhappy na- 

tion is burthened, that on windows is the 
moſt abſurd and the moſt unnatural To extend 
it, is to extend thoſe abſurdities with which it is 
fraught; and to increaſe it, is mocking our miſcrics 
and hiſſing at our calamities. 

Every tax on property ought to big "A pro- 
portion to the property — which it is levied. 
The moſt valuable property ought to be mot * 
burthened, and the poſſeſſor of * leſs valuable 
ſubject ſnould be Jccrend to make a leſs payment 
to the public. But in this tax every rule of pro- 
priety 1s tranſgreſſed, every appointment of equity 
deſpiſed. What would we ſay of the exciſe on 
malt liquors, if a gallon of ſmall beer paid as much 
as a gallon of porter? And what of the land tax, 
if it was laid on by the number of acres, without 
other conſideration? Vet the ſame incongruity is 
viſible in the tax on windows; for every. houſe, 
be its locality where it will, conſiſting of ſeven win- 
dows, 'is equally taxed, without taking in any other 
conſiderations, although, perhaps, no two things 
in nature are more different in value and produce, 
to the poſſeſſor a more different income or advan- 
tage, whether that income is conſidered as con- 
ſiſting in t or eneneytde or any other 
folid * * 


The 
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The diſtin guithing value of moſt houſes, we a 

know, ariſes — their different ſituations. Hard- 

ly any two fields conſiſting of the ſame numbem 
of acres differ more in value from each other than 
two houſes of the ſame number of windows in dif- 
ferent ſituations. _ A houſe of ſeven or ten windows ' 


A, or within one hundred yards of the Exchange 
of London, is as much (if not mere) different in 
value from a houſe of ſeven or ten windows in ſome 
parts of Northumberland, as the richeſt field of 
— or ten acres in Middleſex, differs in value 
from the worſt field of the ſame extent in N _— 
or Cumberland, And in the ſame city, town 
borough, nay in the ſame quarter of the ſame city, 
different locality gives a different value to.8 
uſe whoſe number of windows is the ſame, © The 
intereſt of every poſſeſſor, in the houſe he holds, 
is his property in that houſe, and is more or leſs 
valuable to him according to the advantages or 
diſadvantages attendant on its fituation, dimen- 
ſions, and many other circumſtances z yet all this 
juſt reaſoning is over - looked in the collection of 
the window. tax; and the {ame duties are every 
where levied from houſes having the ſame num» 
ber of windows, to the indelible of our 
national juſtice. Can any abſurdity be greater, 
than to collect for the as of the public the ſame 
duties from objects of ſo very different values? 
To plan the railing of taxes in this manner is to 
plan the eſtabliſhment of ar pred by a law; and to 
plan the increaſe of a tax of this ſort is, in effect, 
to plan the enlargement of injuſtice, 
To this unexceptionable argument againſt the 
tax on windows, or an extenſion of that tax, it may 


probably be anſwered, that the ſums levied by thus 


tax are fo trifling, that neither the inequalities 
above taken notice of, nor any other that may be 
figured, merit conſideration; that if every cucums 


ſtance 


STONE = 
ſtande was in this caſe to be :minately confid 
the trouble and expence ene 
ferendes to a nice. would much — 
— — to the public from che tar in 
pigs nba rliat houſts of the 

3 cloſely to each 
other, : differ greatiy in vaiue froni-each ocher . 
petially if one — — ſtteet or a 
accuſtomed other ſtands in 
a more — — 
opportunities of commerce; that thoſt varieties of 
circumſtances which alter ti value of houſes of 
the ſame number bf windows, both in town — 
country are ſo numerous, that it is hardly: le 
to pay a-juſt attention to them all, nd tha for this 
reaſon; 1 —————— 
infinity of conteſts. which never could be d. 
The. moſt eligible method in this affair, is that al- 
ready fred on, which is to compel the fame pay- 
ment Sem al houſes of the ſame number of in- 
does, after an allowance of ſome of frnall dimeg- 
ſions with few wibdows tor the. habitation of 25 


poor. 
" A very conciſe er, indus; A bebe of ww 
tax. But, doch not che whole of this 
. That the 
injuſtice obſervable in planning this tux, ought to 
be over looked, eicher becauſe che iniquity, though 
general, yet vary inde hurts each din, or be- 
cauſe it would take n great deal of trouble to 
it? And is not that a nt eaſily re- 
fured? Have thoſe who reuſon in this marmer for- 
got chat the obſervation. of the inuariable laws of 
juſtice is never to be neglected on any account 
Whatever? That che correction of | ini 
can never, in any cuſe, be conſidered as an unim- 
portant object? That the diſtribution of juſtice is 
the mu as well as the main end he. — 
t 
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That every 8 where this 


the proſpe 
for property, on payment of taxes pro 


Portion. 
to its value in the hands of the poſſeſſot; is the 
great inducement which engages mankind to ſub- 
mit to be ruled by their equals,” and that to diſ. 
appoint this hope is a moſt open attack on the! 
ſafety of mankind in an aſſociated ſtate. Who has 


a legal power to compel ſubmiſſion to injuſtice? 


The law of nations forbids-1 iniquity of every ſort; 


and certain I am, that no man is authoriſed by any 


law, expreſsly revealed or implied in nature, to“ 


commit injuſtice. A right to do wrong cannot 
exiſt. Is it impracticable to levy this tax on houſes 
without tranſgreſſing the invariable laws of juſtice 
If ſo, it ought to be diſcarded. The 7 —ç— 
laws of juſtice are not to be bent in order to gratify 
the avarice or ignorance of arbitrary miniſters.” 1 
is alſo evident, that nature, as well as juſtice, re- 
volts againſt the conſtitution or extenſion of this 
tax. The Sun freely diſpenſes his light and heat 
to all creatures. The air, by the * nv of 
the Author of Nature, animates all livin 

Who then can rightfully intercept ee bleſargs 


of Providence from another, or compel him to ol | 


for what nature freely gives for the ſupport 
creatures? Who can deprive us of the cheeri 


effects of light, the ſolar heat and air? Or who 
can make us pay for what we cannot be lawfully 


deprived of? Muſt we turn fuicides by depriving 
- _ ourſelves of the ſalubrity of the air, or pay for that 
principle of life which Heaven diſpenſes to all 
breathing creatures? According to this law we 


muſt exclude the enlivening breeze from our dwell- 
ing places, and convert our chambers into un- 


healthy, as well as dark caves, or pay to man for 


what man cannot lawfully take from us; we muſt 
ſubmit 


of ſoci a Ly lected, deviates into tyranny? 21 
obtaining one common protection 


> a nn wr agg 
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ſubmit to every wanton excurſion of | miniſterial 
inſolence, and buy from man what mat cannotifelÞ 
Many of our taxes are an invaſiot om the: riglit of 
the human rice; but this on window lights is an 
invaſion on the Wm of Heaven, and a Kane 
tion of the Sun. 4 I 70 928092: 

We have already been ſubj ected to laws: which 
were contrary to the charter of our liber- 
ties, and which have been — avaritious 
and griping miniſters. We have yielded to taxa- 
tions on all the neceſſaries of lite, - while our ſupe- 
riors, as they think themſelves, enjoy almoſt every 
branch of luxury free from taxes. We have al- 
lowed our liberties to be trampled upon by exciſe 
laws, and our properties to be taken from us; 
muſt. we alſo ſubmit to be ſhut up in unwhole- 
ſome caves and condemned to ſpend our days in 
darkneſs, or ſubmit to be amerciated for admit- 
ting bann and air into our houſes ? F 

a | VetLews ParzRCULVS. 
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Oka the ſcheme 7 the above. tax. <vas * obt. 
into 4 great aſſembly, Mr. P. attended, but finding. 
that was the buſineſs, he. retired into a private room. 
with Lord c, N eee the Jologing, : 


letter.] 


Diurna pepuli per provinclar carutur rü at — 
catur quid Ibraſea non fecerit. Lacrr. 


HOUGH I do not approve of c irculating- | 

1 reflections, and of calling the atten-- 
tion of the public to the private ſquabbles ane 
conduct of individuals; yet-I have ever thought 
that public men are to be publich Judged ; and for 
this reaſon I wiſh to ſtate my obſervations on the 
part which a man of very popular character has 
lately not eſt on a . EB become ge hop-" 
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to. receive from bs pro epologiſts n | 
— explanation. 0 ola” 
When — tax, which may now be well cob! 


fidered as impoſed, was firſt brought on in 4 80. 
ſpectable aſſembly, this gentleman, without even 
the pretence of ill health, thougnt ONE. to abs 
ſent himſelf. 

He could not be ignorant of what eyery body 
knew, that on the day on which this tax was to be 


propoſed, the ſtate of the nation, with reſpect a 
ts finances, was to be explained. It wag of im- 


portance that he ſhould be then preſent to examine 
the truth of it, and to bear his teſtimony, or op- 


yy his influence, as the occaſion might require. 
W 


as expected, that à tax, already called con- 


feſſedly grievous, was to be extended to a lower 
rank of men, than had been yet made ſubject ta 
it. His duty to his conſtituents required his at- 


tendance, and he 1 have remembered, _ 
the preferving them from grievous or unnece 

— was one chief reaſon & his being deputed by 
them. Be the merits of this tax what it may, 
thoſe conſtituents have a right to complain, that 
he did not think that merit worth his enquiry, or 
the protection of them deſerving of his care; but 
though well enough, and actually appearing in 
the metropolis, went to his villa in the country. 
But this is the lighteſt cauſe of complaint. 
When this matter underwent a ſecond conſi- 
- deration; when all informations relative to, 


tax amt have been received; when all his 25 a ; 


reſpecting the objects of it mult have been remoy- 
ed; and when it appeared by the confeſſion of. 
thoſe who unpoſed it, that more than half of the 
neceſſary ſum. was to be wrung from the hands of 
our loweſt peaſants, he, who had the 


| lighteſt tax on America, would not hold up his 


hand to prevent the impoſition of the heavieſt in 
Great- 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0 


the charter, on 
nan of the peopls, 


quence. in hex d 9 5 Their 
his) 


9 — ou 

— em, by — cir 
— in the moſt pink cms: uh; be was ace * 
tually as eyen preſent When 
cuſſion, and immediately retired. 
tribune of the r e hg 


almoſt wicinhewin the Argumenty 1 
a_ e 19 lend one helping voice fo | 
yt oh whe that voice for the, 


— of his own ambition and revenge. Je 885 
not be his conſideration for the preſent m which 
kept him filet. In his omg eat hetind ans 
ditatin thoſe expreſſions of reſentment. andcontempt, 
which he afterwards fo liberally applied to them. 
The intereſt of theſe they — ſeen, eluded; and 
deſpiſed z and I cannot but lament, that he 
upon an occaſion FH —4 any bees. ay: importance. 
an indignation, which mig bean employed 
in the . of Noun. 


on which he 


A cm or Borg. 
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On Jewel grivuces the harm of arenifions, G. 
NTESTINE evils carry in their faces a more 
ſabverſtve tendency to the ev een than” 
any war it can poſhbly againſt the :combiriee 
of 1ts nacural een and when theſe eviks | 
are various and complicated, they muſt x 
perplex and embarraſs. tit wiſeſt miniſter; w | 
ſituation is not then unlike that of a merchant, when 
his affains are intricate and confuſed ; and if therg: 
is not d ſpirit of furtitude for: % 
to a capacity. for contrivance, deſtruction and re- 
proach: muſt enſue. Abiliries atorie, on cheie oc. 
al * maſt be a reſolu. 
Vos tio 
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tion to combat, and an induſtry not to be oa) 
in ſuppreſſing and removing every impediment tf 
lies before him; attentive always to engage tie 
firſt, which are the moſt noxious and ruinous, that 
others of an inferior nature may fall the caſter con. 
queſt. An united exertion then of theſe qualities 

in an upright miniſter, cart alone effect a happy 
redreſs of theſe our preſent grievances, which 4 

ther admit of controverſy, nor — abſtruſe 
enquiries, but are felt by every houſekeeper, and 
viſible to every beholder; and which c ot be 
overlooked without endangering the public tran; 
quility, nor delayed without e a popular 
abhorrence. 

Want is to be conſidered in various lights, and 
eſtimated from its different conſequences, or the 
beſt arguments can draw no juſt concluſions, nei- 
ther will the moſt ſkilful diſputants be able to give 
perfect ſatisfaction. The want which I propole to 
examine in our preſent letter, is a national one; not 
more big with miſchief, than full of diſtreſs; we 
are therefore to reckon it of the moſt dangerous 
ſort in its events, and alſo of the moſt intereſting 
importance to the people. Whoever hath in the 
leaſt attended to the miſeries of our poor, need not 
he told, that the want I mean, is THE WANT or 
Foop. | | 

Life cannot poſſibly be ſupported without its ne- 
ere and when theſe are not within the reach 
of induſtrious poverty, we are to conſider it as a 
poſitive evil, and not more injurious to individuals, 
than dangerous to the ſtate. That the common 
neceſſaries of life do not fall to the ſhare of many 
thouſand families in this kingdom, is eaſily to be 
proved from a proper inſpection into the preſent ex- 
orbitant price of every article of proviſions, which” 
are raiſed to ſuch an oppreſſive and iniquitous de- 
 gree, that even ſame private gentlemen of 2 

n 


("16s ) 
their uſual propriety of character) find it now 


cult to maintain a family of any moderate number 


of children; and men too that are enemies to lux-' 
ury, addicted to no vices, keep no equipage, and 


admit of no ſupernumerary ſeryatit whatever. As 
this therefore is a notorious truth, (for the proof 


of which I appeal to evety gentleman who is poſ. 


ſeſſed of that fortune, and who has a family of 
four or five children to maintain) how then is it poſ- 
ſible for mechanics and inferior tradeſmen to ſuſ- 
tain the complicated evils of 


on pet n, eſcape the 
danger of bankruptcy, or preſerve their families 


from ruin, when their net comings in, perhaps, 
does not exceed fourſcote pounds a year F Expe. 
rience is the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of facts; and every 
contradiction to experienced facts, infers a baßenen 
of Pei or a weakneſs of underſtanding: leaſt 
our miniſters then ſhould be impoſed on, or miſled, 


by the partial reaſoning of our pauper adverſaries, 


let me eatneſtly recommend to their conſideration a 
full ſurvey of their own domeſtic expences, diveſted 
of all the ſuperfluous charges of luxurious and vi- 
cious articles, and they will then have a Juſt view 
of the impoſſibility of the 1 OE the worſt 
offal meats to feed their families, or even a little 
cheeſe to reliſh their bread ; and at the fame time 
they will be alſo convinced of the neceſſity of the 
ſpeedy adoption of ſome fcheme that may admini- 
ſter relief, and felicitate the people. er 


Prudence and œconomy were never become ſuch 
neceſſitated virtues as in theſe, hard times of oppreſ— 


fion and ſcarcity, and if many private . of 
middling forturies cannot reſerve any ſum for con- 
tingencies, much leſs to ſave any part of their in- 
come for their children; if HHV are ſo deeply af: 


fected from our preſent grievances as to utter theit 
fears with a feeling ay" and indicate ruin with 
2 cart. 


feven hundred pounds a year clear eſtate (to 2 
— 
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heart-burſting fighs, how much more affefted by 
them muſt even creditable tradeſmen be? and 
we will but extend our reſearches to a farther 2 
mination, how much mare affected ſtil Tron © In 
other inferior ranks of the people be, n from 
the ſhopkeeper to the man that bears the out 01 
heavier labour ? Think upon theſe thin | 
of the land! and every belkin bg ye oh of 
what has hitherto been a offered on this ſubject, 
S to be partial, pp 
and ty 

e redient of life; and that 

with that article at a fe ; 
= ging price, I have already pointed out the neceh. 

Gty of . — the uſual exportation of corn, ane 
the prudence of aboliſhing the bounty- money ſt 
bliſhed by law, which are the two finiſhing ſtrokes 
to defeat A monqpolizing of lands and farms, and 
the very ONLY means whereby we can propoſe; td 
reduce our wheat at a moderate value in our own 
markets. Evety inveſtigator of politi- 
cal diſquiſition will admit the force of theſe truths, 
and join to explode a meaſure that exhauſts the fat- 
-- nds and ſaps the foundation of the 

te | 

Proviſions are he next eflenial nec res chat 
are required to preſerve our beings while we make 
our abode in this world; and the chief of theſe, 
which the lower ranks of the people of this king 
dom have ever been accuſtomed to, are meats | 
the groſſer kind; and without which they cannot 
fuſtaia the duty of hard labour, fo immediately de- 
pendent on their ſervice, nor even ſubſiſt wich. any 
energy of healthy vigour. For the ſpeedier _ a 
tion then of the preſent extravagant price of theft 
articles, it — not be amiſs ts eſtabliſh 3 parlia- 
mentary encouragement for the railing of live cat- 
the ot: all Kinds, with a e under 8 


all 3 . | x | ; | 
| agar 
_ of this ten- 
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Every age bears the marks of ſome pecullar vice, 
and monopolization ſeems to be the curſe of the prꝗ]· 
ſent! It is in vain to civilize ſerpents, or hum. 
nize ſharks ; to extirpate their very race is a leſſun 
we are taught from reaſon and ſelf-preferyation,/anil 
whoſoyer is remiſs in this duty, expoſes his perſoh 
to danger and deſtruction. Monopolizers therefore 
are not to be argued with; they muſt be cruſhed; 
no ſerpent is more venomous, and no ſhark more 
voracious ! Exhortation is fruitleſs, and reproof 
but loſt labour; authority then muſt interpoſe wath 
its iron arm of power, and puniſhment effect hat 
virtue hopes — not be thought rigid while 
our oppreſſors are triumphant, nor canola | 
while our miſery is poignant. To be ſilent is to be 
timid, and to be awed is to be ſervile | Periſhithe 
| wretch that trembles in the cauſe of God, or knows 
a fear but his Creator's wrath. © —_— 
. - Purchaſes themſelves muſt be regulated to main- 
tain the balance of freedom in the landed intereſt, 
and a ſcheme which hath been hinted at in the pa- 
pers for limiting a certain number of acres to be 
tilled by one man, is extremely deſerving of legil- 
lative approbation, and which I hope to ſee con- 
firmed by their voice before the preſent ſeſſion ex- 
ires. | 713 303 
5 But as much as I applaud any propoſal for re- 
preſſing the univerſal increaſe of engroſſing farmers,” 
yet I muſtentirely diſſent from the opinions of ſome 
in regard to the advantages attending exportation 
for it is evident our poor will never enjoy any plenty 
without obtaining that embargo on corn, which the 
ſo much oppoſe, The inference that is drawn with 
France is no parallel. France is not ſo fertile a 
country as England, and her lands are chiefly turned 
into vineyards ; her poor, therefore, do not want 


oy 
* * 
W 


from their not being encouraged to agriculture for 
the benefit of exporting their corn, but becauſe the 


country 


a ——_ *- XL — a -” 
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country itſelf cannot produce a ſufficient quantity 
to ſpare an n. This is the caſe ; and the 
notoriety. of w ich i is not to be controverted. Let 
any one produce better reaſons to prove. the gene. 
ral utilit7 of his favourite =] or. he will. be 
charged, with finiſter motives, and as to making 
the exportation of aur corn the medium whereby we 
mu. pay: the inteeeth 0f that part of, the national 
debt due to our neighbours, it is infirutely more 
dangerous to the, 4 in the end than was. it paid 
in real ſpecie; which we have no rcaſon to expect, 
or dread, while we can ſupport dur manufactories; 
and that will be impoſſible, if the artifts are not 
oppreſſed ; for nothing adds more to our oppreſſion - 
than the exportation 15 com. Another reaſon to 


evince the propriety of pe | embargoes (under 


certain reſtrictions) it encourage the revival 
2 flocks and ary which have « of late years 


eatly neglected for the groning 0 of corn. 
ſnort has the public been rejudioed y mong- 


lizing farmers and landholders, that 0 little 

ms which were fad olf ke AR to the. uſe 
of raiſing poplery, And a few cows. to 
make butter and cheeſe, even he} labs been ſwal-- 
lowed up in corn-fields by the voracious cormorants - 


of ex nts z and this being a pretty general 
Packer, is WN contributed to enhance the 


Fro of meat, poultry, butter, cheeſe, and eggs. 


rom hence {and many other reaſons frequently 
rged in my 5 HAAS the reader will be able to 
udge of e's ſolute neceſſity of a perpetual em; 
berg on cor; Jet us, therefore, unanimouſly pray 
and inſiſt that our miniſters do take the merits of 
our complaints into their ſerious conhderation, and | 
haſten the redreſs of a people who are on the bor- 
ders feng ay almoſt ee 
Nb 23: | - 1 . 
Me, "ITE 2 


— TA? 
| he fan ict 


exrninig he & tar 
5 Ln ume i 
ye tu e 
or tenen fande held in the fame dere 
tion, as is the real comritffion. of the crime fel, 
To contratllet, therefore, che prefetit difireſsfuli1 oo „ 
21 0 K hich 1s todas rr | 
2 0 of 'prievances wv te. - 
be Fine Le Hr — 
e. as are to be numbered with Bey Bets 2 
compoſt the p pls of ak tec e 
to be treated with U eee Wi, 
Kere i. is bur o mind in the. a * 
wconomitY e | can be perſuaded 8 
, 
a t | 
ing; mult be confictered as a ridic are Th” 
remonſtrate againſt the hard of want, K the _ 
dof of it is to be Teftired by logical detrions.... 
ion; vet, Fath interhpts hives been made, n 
bppofirion to certain ths wtich have been es 
Fronafty maintained, even denied 100 with at 3 
Ferre i de bel 8 : 
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= HD © 3g Bbays- ant! Hen men zre : 
tis, wie cammbt expett to find trumm 
den writings. Corrupt ſentiments are the mirrour 
Vf a corrupt heart, and mind of the man is often 
to be read from the ſtile of the writer. Examples 
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and if the former alſo is remiſs in its duties, the 
ſubjects will revolt from their allegiance... ; __- - 
u has the public been in expectation of ſee-. © 
ing ſome meaſure adopted to regulate. the - heavy. 
price of proviſions, but our expectations are not 
likely to be felicitated this ſeſſion. Were the ſcenes 
o our pb to be rehearſed at 1 N 
they may perhaps grow intereſting, ſince that is 
— Cones for 8 iin u of miniſterial talents z 
but ſurely if the importance of a character is 9s þ 
en with propriety in public, we have but 
ro encouragement to hope 10 is B vih | 
dignity in private] Equally ridiculous and unbe- 
coming is K to behold a miniſter of ſtate figuring 
it on the Turf, as to ſee a Primate acting Fopping- 
ton the ſtage, or a Lord Chancellor jigging with a 
ſett of milkmaids round the May-garland. Let me 
not be charged with arrogance for cenſuring men 
in the application of their time, which, it may be 
thought, they are at liberty to ſpend as they pleaſe. 
But we deny it. A miniſter is one of the firſt ſer- 
vants of the people, and the people have a right to 


— 


cenſure him if he miſapplies his time, or acts be- 


neath the dignity of his office. They, therefore, 
who frequent the Turf, and other places of diſſi- 
pation, can have but little leiſure for the weighty 
concerns of ſtate; and as the country pays them 
for their time, their time ought to be wholly de- 
voted to the ſervices of their country. Every juſt 
reflection I here caſt upon our preſent miniſters by 
their enemies, pains me not a Fe, becauſe I re- 
ſpect their characters; and as a well-wiſher, it is 
my duty to wake their attention with ſuch hints as 


may be improved upon to their honour; Patriots 
I do not deem any of them; for old as I am, never 


ſaw I a patriot yet; for while a country is loaded 


with ſo immenſe a debt as ours is, and its principal 


officers do not ſerve her gratis, they are not to be 
2 pbhonoureg 
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honoured: with the a of patriots, eyen if 
their conduct otherwiſe be ever ſo, meritorious. 
— — Nobles, is there not. one, ont 

tthy to introduce ſo juſt, ſo diſintereſted 
b faſhion 2. If the privilege of — pleaded, let 
us ſay with Hamlet, charts would be more honoured 
in the breach than the qbſervance. 


It is remarked, that when ſome evils are at the 


worſt, they will ſoon mend. May the —— 
be literally verified in our preſent er N 

_ ances ; for, ſurely, they are now at their 

a fingle ſober company but comments on the ill p 

pect of the times; and the exceſſive dearneſs of pro- 
viſions is become a tapic of converſation even in + 4 


moſt affluent companies. They begin to talk learn 


edly on the ſubject; nor ſhould I be ſorry to ſee them 


droop feelingly under the 322 of it, 2 the 


poor would be then ſooner redreſſed. No 


than laſt weck a certain great man dec . ts 26: 
ſolution,” within my hearing, to keep a leſs number ' 
of carriages, and not from any loſs ſuſtained by play, | 


but from an examination of his domeſtic expences, 
he finds, it ſeems, they have increaſed ſo rapidly on 
him theſe three laſt years, that he is under a neceſ- 
ſity to retrench betimes. I ſecretly applauded his 
intentions, and I heartily wiſh the example may 
daily ſpread through all the kingdom. Certain it 
is, that a private gentleman of Pao Ag at the 
head of a family, can but barely now keep within 
its limits without encroaching on the principal. I 
mean one that does not contaminate his palm in any 
cauſe whatever, that injures no connection, and 


oppreſſes no ſervant. Some there are, indeed, who 


do not poſſeſs a clear income of 1000l. a year in any 


——— 1 1 or profeſſion; yet live at the 


known rate of two thouſand pounds a year; but 


their reſources are too deteſtable for an honeſt mind 
to embrace; we are not, therefore, to draw. 2 


\ 
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ralle] cafe between theſe ro gentlemen data 
chction of the difficulty of the former in maintain- 
ing a family with a politive eight hundved pom 
a year, and — 01 our ſplendor, 'znyl 
yet in actual peſſeMon'of no greater 
other. Injuries, ſooner or later, muſt be ſarmembere 
felt by ſuch conduct; and ferry I am "By, "ww | 
it is a condut᷑t much in vo * ** | 
Sumptuary laws, therefore, waiſt rev to 
baniſh Juxury from inferior tables, and give the 
finiſhing blow to our repeated bankruptcies ; or im- 
perfect will be the effects of that ſhall 
be obtained to promote the public good, and ſtill 
e maſt be the fare one: poor. 
The completion of ſo happy an event will fupprets | 
Pg 11g nag frogs he cen oor eg 
among the Great, cruſh the abſurd imitation" ef. 
Living in the faſhion with the A „ and an. 
„ hthilate the motives of illicit tranſactions 
by the vulgar. Tt will, indeed, be — 
real ſtrength to the ſtave, diffuſe a general reforms 
tion among the People. and infinite blet. 
fings to poſterity. None, then, bur a 
enemy to his country will oppoſe a plan of this na- 
ture, which is evidently pregnant wirh * __ 


mony, and'untverſal roſperity. 

Every ſpecies 1 is A Gscdenſion PA wir- f 
tue; and an excel of its'vaults into turpitude, of 
ends in deſtruction! not then a ſtate, 
in its religion, civilized in its manners, und re- 
nowned for its wiſdom; always to be attentive 40 
the dangerous luxuries of a people, and contrive 
certain laws whereby they may reſtrain the grow 
Iicentiouſneſs of a vice, which has ſo often enſla 
the braveſt people, and overthrown the mighitieſt 
empires? No rank, no birth, no fortune whatever 
1s entitled to ſet ill examples; nor launch beyond 


the hmns of national good order. Againſt —— 
a chiefly 


te than tlie 


* N 
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chiefly we muſt frame wholeſome laws, and ſo lone 
272 Sr to bind even the © ulent Peer, 

. nk dmg zur TWENTY THOUSAND: 


A Fan MORE THAN HIS ANNUAL TN- - 


coMt.” e, Aer and to fa- 
cilitate a of ir it is more than pro- 
bable but it will ſueceed from the revival of 
ſumptuary laws, and fampruary laws are now be- 
come — wang CT juſt. N 
A regulation furnifhing our poor 
with —.— at a reaſonable price is an object of 
the utmoſt ta the of the 
people, and the ſafety of the tate. Lt us nottrifle 
wich „ nor wantom it over adverſity; for it 
is folly to mock the wenle, and inhuman to inſult 
the wretched. That many ſcores of induſtrious 
eepots in this me is do-evidently groam 
under the real calamity of pinching want, is too 
flagrant a truth to admit of even the ſhadow of a 
contradiction. If their expences 
— ——— 
poſſibly ſupport them, eſpecially when we 
——— ů — mars fer 
vanee of a ſingle farthing in the pound on any one 
article that is daily conſumed in a family will amount 
to no ce tible trifle at rhe —— of the 
year in a poor man's diary; and if there is not only 
ee bur even pence, on every 
individual 
of their ces be confidetably a ted ? And 
can it be but that their ion too maſk 
be reduced 1 —— . | 
cluſive of M loſſes, if che net profits of my employ- 
ment, profeſſion or bufinefs;” amount to no more at 


this - than what they did ſeven years aga, and 
my expences are ot one third higher to 
What —— — —ͤ— 


ber, FrigaF ar heretofore, laborious per and 
| 2 WW. INCTAUT HI whe eie, arts 5 e411} 03 3U fober 
nn 5 n 


increaſe à third. 


of life, muſt not the amount b 


ſober in conduct, muſt not my property be imk. | 
niſhed, and will not my affairs haſten-into de ue | 
tion? And that ſuch is the preſent ſituation of qur. 
poor, I dare proclaim. it to all the world. And, 
until their grievances are redreſſed, I will not ceaſe, 
proclaiming them aloud, nor fear publiſhing them, 
even in the very gates of our rulers. _ __..... 


OM ca. 


* 


5 be other fide. By 
T is amazing that your correſpondents ſhould, 
I declaim fo ſtrongly againſt monopolies at the 
very time while they are recommending one of the 
worſt kind; I mean a monopoly of men of pleaſure; 
and men of buſineſs upon this iſland, againſt the 
honeſt farmer, who is now obliged to pay yearly: 
thrice as much rent as he did a hundred years ago, 
yet ſells his wheat at a lower price than ĩt brought 
about the middle of the laſt century, when the civil 
wars were ended. At that time, and during all 
the regency of Oliver Cromwell, the ordinary price 
of wheat was two guineas and forty- three ſhillings: 
the quarter, without any clamours about want or, 
ſcarcity, although the price of labour was much leſs 


than it is now. Why then, at this time, eſtabliſh, 


a monopoly againſt the farmer, by laying a perpe- 


tual embargo on corn? Why will not theſe gentle- 
men conſider that the farmer now pays higher w 
as well as higher rents? Or are — ignorant ths 
a perpetual embargo on the exportation of corn im- 
plies, in its own nature, a monopoly ? 
One of your correſpondents, unwilling to allow a, 
due merit to the encouragement given to the expor- 
tation of corn in the reign of our great deliverer, 
will have it that the advanced ſtate of agriculture 
ſince that happy period is owing to the ceſſation 
multitudinous migrations to America, and the end 


' 


now put to thoſe civil wars and fluctuations of go- 
| vernment, 


(1) _— 
verament which Cie affected us, But how 
doth pul 12-0 this potion? Not from hiſtory-.or. 
other au ty, his own affirmation, he ſup- 
poſes, is the only requiſite proof. But we are too 
wiſe to be gulled in that manner. We know that 
ſince the revoluti rio 1 2 often, for a ſeries of 
years, kept great armies abroad, ſuch as we never 
ſent to the continent before that happy era. We 
alſo know, that from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
down to the revolution, we had no civil wars, ex- 
cept for three years, during the reign of Charles the 
Firſt. Nor are we ignorant that the migrations to 
America have encreaſed ſince the revolution. The 
ſettlements of Georgia, the two Carolinas, and Nova 
Scotia, have carried off more people from this 
iſland than all the migrations to e before 
the revolution, ut together, beſides thoſe OCCa- 
ſioned annually by war and traffic. And-there is 
another cauſe little taken notice of, which muſt 
have operated ſtrongly againſt agriculture, ſince 
the revolution, if that "enployaicit had not 
aſſiſted by the bounty granted at the revolution to 
the exportation of corn, and that is the great en- 
creaſe of ſailors which the nation has been happily. 
bleſt with fince that ſignal x My Ws 

Every failor is a hand Ky. agriculture, who, | 
inſtead of aſfiſting, as formerly, in if cultivation, be- 
comes a conſümer of the yo 5 of our farms. 
The many thouſands of theſe now pe . at 
ſea, and living moſtly on meat, encre r 
of animal food moſt enormouſly ; while they | 
our corn and N of all Lins ſomewhat eber, 
din ta 0 en of tillage which has 
been 8 by the exportation of corn. But 
what would have g our NG urider theſe circum- 
ſtances, if theſe marſhes and commons had not been 
ſubjected to the plow, which lay waſte and uncul- 
tivated befdre the revolution? And what ſtimulated” 

"7 
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our farmers to this extenſion of. agriculture ? 
any one aflign another cave if he can. All menge 
ſenſe will agree with me, that we owe gur new Sg 
fields to the foreign corn trade, and to the bouny 
| ted to the Exporters of corn, 

Bur, fay theſe writers, what Was a Wie meaſuße 
at the revolution, is folly now,” Our circ oats 
are changed. Meat is dearer now than when f 
exportation of corn was encouraged. The 
cannot now afford to pay the ſame price for their 
bread as formerly, becauſe they mu now, Pay, oe 
doubte, or more, for their meat. I will admit it; 
but ĩs not the price of labour, of earth nd. Jo 
ble to what it was at the revolt 1 hops | 

they wilt not, for their own ſakes; W + fi 5 iS - 
notorious. Or will they ſay, that the corn; : 
which we export is the food with which cattle Is.” 
fattened ? How then could the price of med LE 
lowered by prohibiting the exportationof thoſe ſo res 

of corn which are not given to the animals to feed; - 
on? At leaſt wheat, which is the main 3442 3 
never, as I know of, diſtributed to the lower crea- ho 
tion. They are fattened with beans, pealc,, 75 
oats, which are not permitted to be exported. 
that till it is explained, we cannot unde 
that the price of meat can be lowered by laying an N 
emdargo on the exportation of wheat, barley, of 


rye. 8 
The price of meat, we know, moſtly peng 
and muſt depend upon the value of meadow-groutidg | 
and the price of hay, b. e ats, peaſe and beads., 

And again, the value of theſe things 

52 ee upon the prices that e 

meat, which muſt encreaſe with the encrealed n- 

ſumption of meat, occaſioned by tt 

a des ſhipping 90 50 bas. 
revolution. Que ſailors. Ae 3% 

of that riſe in the x IFice + 


bal | 
dead gong ahaeed 


plained af. And his h. 
by th ey ann e iT 
of this evil, and the way to redeoſs it, 2 cpa 


eee bee e, 2 uh 
ter, cheeſe; dec. cauſing 
all-cheſe things 8 immediately from the far. 
mers to che market, without the ihiervention ff 
dale peſtx of ſaciey n harem 


alfa be leffened- wt Page en jp 
Dee ark ly cheap N nog 


relief may he got by deſtroying all ale crearures 
which are nat eaten. and affiſt us not in 

nor in war. All theſe ought to beexportedov-pur .. 
to death. "Theſe ate the natural means of lowed 
the price ot meat. without deſſtning our ec 
of corn, or diſcouraging that etnplopmenr: Mich 
gives us this corn, - And in the mean time I mut 
fay, that dear moat is a mare tolerable evil tan 
dear corn: nor can: that corn now be eſteemed dear | 
which is fold below thoſe prices which ouranceſtots 
F a A * 
ap m-the Fn e in 
— 3. What a difference is'there 3 
the price of labour now and at that period f It is 
quite as great as the difference between che 
of meat now in aur London marłcets and thethen 
price of meat. So that upon the'whols, - dec 
not ſay that the induſtrious poor now, are in u \wopſe 
condition than they were oy a hundred year: he· 
fore Mr. took up e their füvom. 
However, I hape we never —_ 
to diſtreſs the grower of corn fog che fe a 
meat-markets. Corn is the ſtaff of life, and the 
higheſt conſideration in che article f prœyiſionio 
Heſidles this oncreaſed price of mesh, utter egg, 
&c. is by no means a general evil. It is only par- 
ticular to great cities, where a vaſt confluence of 
people fing it their intereſt to remain crouded to- 


Yor. II. N gelber, 


* 
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ther, notwithſtanding of theſe diſadvantages. 9" 
25 country thoſe re. bro differ not much from © 
what they were twenty years ago: And it is impoſe 
. ſible to frame any regulation whereby the London 
markets can be ſerved as cheap with meat, butter, 
eggs, &c. as the markets in Yorkſhire, where, I | 
am informed, freſh butter may now be had fora 
groat a pound, or five-pence. Theſe diſadvantages 
are, in great cities, fully overbalanced by other con- 
veniences and opportunities of gain, which detain 
the people in that aſſembled condition. And we 
ſhould he mad if we entered into any reſoluutions 
diſcouraging to farmers for the ſake of perſons who 
find it their intereſt to remain linked together, not- 
withſtanding all the diſcouragements attendant on 
feſidence among ſo great a multitude. Theſe muſt 
work their way as they can, or diſperſe themſelves 
where things are cheaper; go to America, or into 
the country, where the markets are more acceſſible. 
But we never can expect to be able to give higher 
wages, or more encouragement to our induſtrious 
-poor by danining: the nation of a revenue of tuo 
millions a year. ; 386150 
Wie cannot totally remove the Aiflreſ &f the 
for then they would ceaſe to be poor: But 
if there is not the ſame proportion between their 
_ earnings now and the preſent; prices of proviſions, 
equal to that which ſubſiſted between their earn- 
ings an hundred years ago, and the then prices of 
proviſions, it is reaſonable that that error ſhould + 
be rectified by legiſlative authority, after weighing 
all arcumſtances. And I believe, from all ap- 
pearances in our religious aſſemblies, fairs, and 
halliday-junketings, that the price of labour would 
receive no 3 by an | enquiry of this ſort. 
- ALPHA. 


Reflections 


Neſlettiom upon e Sub 55 0 
Deen b or par, 
allowed to be Aar begging; and the man 
of ſenſibility who condeſcends to it, earns every gut- 
nea or crown that is ſubſcribed dearer than the man 
who begs charity from ſtreet to ſtreet with a wooden 
leg. The wooden 105 proclaims that the man has 
had a real loſs, ang pleads in his favour for ſo auda- 
cious an attempt as to draw a halfpenny out of the 
pocket of a mifer, who thinks that a beggar wants 
nothing but whippidg. Poets in general, it muſt be 
owned, are beggars ; they firſt'beg for praiſe, and 
at laſt are reduced to beg an alms or ſtarve, as poor 
Otway did for want of begging; and, if the poet 
has no family, perhaps Otway's choice 1 is the more 
eligible of the two: poets in getteral are apt to ſay 
with the unjuſt ſteward, dig I cannot, to beg I am 
aſhamed; dur they forget at the ſame time that 
they have not ſuch reſources left as he had; for it 
was never known that a poet had a Lord whom he . 
might cheat in the capacity of ſteward; therefore, 
if the poet is diſtreſſed, he muſt either ſtarve or beg an 
alms as a com mon beggar, or a gentee l beggar; that is, 
he muſt publiſh by ſubſcription; no matter what; it 
may be a tale of a cock and a bull, or a ſermon, or a 
play: nor is it much matter whether it be well or ill 
written ; indeed, the worſe it is written, the greater the 
charity: for every perſon ſubſcribing knows, that 
he is giving ſo much money to a genteel beggar, 


for which he no more expects a return, than from 
a common beggar to whom he gives an alms. Well, 


then, as the thing ſubſcribed for is a matter of in- 


difference, we will ſuppoſe it to be the poet's firſt 
play, and that too refuſed to be exhibited upon the 


ſtage, and therefore incapable of being damned; 

and as the poet is ſuppoſed to be diſtreſſed, it muſt 
be a tragedy, perhaps Leonidas, or ſome ſuch old 
N 2 faſhioned 
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faſhioned trumpery ſubject, where the words li- 
berty, patriot, and oh, my country] are blended 
together every other page, as if they were a ſtand- | 
ing receipt, with a few battles, and a miſerable loye 

ſcens to make 2 Mg gg. 4.345 

Well, but the tragedy is made, and very wiſely 
refuſed by the manager to be brought upon the ſtage, 
as having nothing in it but what every cobler in 
England knew before; for every cobler knew the 
meaning of the words liberty ànd patriot. The 
wretched poet, who hoped at leaſt to have had 
one benefit night, complains of the manager for 
his refuſal to bring it on the ſtage: the manager 
ſilences him by a preſent of 100l. and his other 
friends advice him to publiſn by ſubſcription. | 

Now, there wants nothing but a patron to coun- 
tenance the ſubſcription (though not the work, for 
it is ten to one that he ever reads it.) However, a 
patron there muſt be; and, of courſe, a dedication, - 
Well! after half adozen attendances, (at theexpence 
of ſo many clear fhirts) the poet has the good luck 
to meet with his patron at home, who not only gives 
him leave to dedicate the play to him, but likewiſe 
gives him a preſent of ten guineas for the dedica- 
tion; for the poet cannot afford to truſt for the pre- 
ſent, although the patron would gladly truſt for the 
dedication until dooms-day. | 

And now behold our poet comes from his pa- 
tron with an heart glowing with gratitude, and, in 
imagination, graſping an ideal fortune from the 
ſubſcription, and befpeaks an elegant dinner- and 
bottle of  claret. Whether this love of elegance 
and wine proceeds from his early reading of Ana- 
creon and Horace, or from a deſire of know! 
what an elegant dinner is, may be difficult to de- 
termine; probably the latter: for it is bad policy 
for any patron to invite a poet to, dinner ; becaule. 
the ſooner he is ſtarved for want of one, the more 

certain 
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ſecond ſubleripuen. ; 

And nqw, the poet having gratified his palate 
or curiolity, and perhaps both, with an elegant din-. 
ner, berkinks hinaſelf (if poets ever do think) that 
the taylor, who truſted him with cloaths to viſit his 
patron, and ſome other tradeſmen who deal in what, = 
is called neceflaries; muſt. be paid, or that he ſhall 
never be able to get credit a ſecond tame on the like 
occaſion; he, thefore, A as Well as 
— appt the money he has left unſpent in lay- 

a foundation for a future credit, or, in other 
— in making friends of the Mammon of un- 
righteouſneſa. Bur the fubſeription all the while is 
not one jot-atlyancad ; for it is beneath che dig- 
nity of a port to aſk a ſubſcription ef any man upon 
earth, | while he has money in Packet 10.637h87gk | 
a tavern reckoning, | 

Well, <a ex nenten being hauſted, he fe. 
riouſly bethinks himſelf of his laſt refawrae, #he 
— — and wants only half a dozens of great. 
perſonages to grace the liſt and ſet the ſubſcription | 
on float, 4 For be wall lenge thas-iy mull then ſwim 
of ſelf, But it may not ibly be ſo eaſy a mat. 
tet to get real names; chen he may, for che 
preſent, inſert ſictitious ones, for a pers talent is 
mvention; and no ſubſeribet will givs himſelf the 
trouble to enquire after the gealit af che lat, un- 
leſs it be forme republican Whig er bigetted Tory, 
who, when ſollieited fur a oro n for a performance 
not intrinſically. worth calls ont far”: 
lift, and erirs, ſhaw, gt jour; {lcription, 
don't like your however there O n crow dun 
you a dinnen :;-. nog f: 

Diſtuncertatl at A * abafhed - * 
being ſo roughly told that he was a beggar, the 
N Wonder. S 

never voted at an * in His lie, and. who 
| 3 


G 


certain the patron: is, that he will never come E 3 


CT 1 
| had ſcarce a place of ſettlement, -unleſs it was Par- 


naſſus) ſhould be ſubjected to ſtarve, becauſe hi- 


2 and the liſt of ſubſcribers given in by him 
1appened to be am. Mpeg to his party friend. 
Upon this he ſinks his liſt (whether a Whig or 
Tory one is not material) as poets are rarely, if 
ever, poſſeſſed of property enough to entitle them 
to vote in the choice of a member of parliament; 


but {till goes on with the ſubſcription, agreeable to : 


the ſpirited motto of nunquam tentes aut perfice, and 
ſolicits his acquaintance for ſubſcriptions in per- 
ſon; for going in perſon, if you can get admit- 
tance, (which it is ten to one you do not, if you 
patron gueſſes your errand) is the true and only way 
of aſking a favour of any kind. It being a well 
known and much to be lamented truth, that an 
acquaintance who is rich and capable of aſſiſting 
you, will not be aſhamed to refuſe you that favour 
by letter which he would bluſh to refuſe you when 
r . 22403, bi 
One of the poets friends, although he ſubmit- 
ted to the terms of paying his five ſhillings down 
(which is of the very eſſence of a ſubſcription, as 
the perſon ſubſcribed to is known to want the mo- 
ney, and the perſon ſubſcribing does not value the 
thing ſubſcribed for of a bulruſh) nay very rarely 
chuſes (if the money is'not all paid down) to make 
good. the ſecond payment, yet expreſſed ſome aſto- 
niſhment at the largeneſs'of the price; for he was 
pleaſed to ſay gravely, that. if the tragedy had been 
performed upon the ſtage, and ever ſo ſucceſsful, 
it would, when printed, have ſold for no more 
than 18d. e ee ee ee eee 
The poet, ſtruck with conviction of the truth of 
the obſervation, made no reply to his benefactor, 
but thankfully pocketed the five ſnillings for one 
printed copy of a tragedy, which had never bee 
performed at either theatre. % J Sov 29994 rd 
| Another 


n 
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Another friend of the poet ſubſcribed one guinea 


inſtead of five ſhillings, to the no ſmall ſurprize.qf 


the poet, Who. Knew that his friend loved money, 
but forgot that he was, fond of fame; and that le 
the poet had adyertiſed that a liſtof the ſubſcribers, 
and ſums ſubſcribed, would he publiſhed, (which, 
as it flatters the pride, is at the. ſame time, a pro- 
digious ſpur to the generoſity of the ſubſcriber) be- 
cauſe the poet has at all times the power of conter- 
ring the title of an«Eſquire inſtead. of gentleman or 
plain maſter; the poet, therefore, out of gratitude; 
intends to dignif this friend with the title of an EL 
quire, although he is only a plain maſter; and as 
there is more intrinſic difference in value between a 
guinea and a crown, than there is in rank between 
an Eſquire, and @ gentleman, he intends likewiſe 
to dignify every ſubſcriber of one gumea with the 
former title, that he may not incur the imputation 
of partiality; and he flatters himſelf that a ſub- 
ſcriber of five ſhillings only will be contented with 
the addition of gentleman or plain, maſter, unleſs 
he be in ſtrictneſs intitled to the rank of an Eſ- 
N Another ſubſcriber of one guinea meeting with 
the poet, in a large circle of his acquaintance, called 
him aſide, and took the liberty of telling him as a 
friend, that publiſhing by ſubſcription was genteel 
begging; to which the poet, with a due ſenſe of the 
t diſtance there is between the ſubſcriber and 
ſubſcribed, being vaſtly greater than that between 
the borrower and the lender, with great humility, 
anſwered, that he knew it but too well, and was by. 
diſtreſs obliged to beg as genteelly as begging will 
admit Ofc! ono eu any, en eee tl lo 093 
- The friend above, not contented, with inflicting 
this mortification upon him, but in order to deter 
him from future attempts of this kind, was pleaſed = 
to add, your acquaintance may do this for you for 
| once, 
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once, but I affure you that you muſt not think of | 


8 it, for it will not do 


The Poet coldly anſwered, that he knew it oog 


not be repeated, and ſoon afterwards made intereſt 
to a particular friend, and borrowed a Salmen and 
ſo got rid of this weighty obligation. 


Bis heſe are ſome of the many ctrifetaiad pa 


2 of literature and — — are liable, 
hen forced by diſtreſs to publiſh by ſubſcription 


and brings it to a moot point, whether it is nos 


better to ſtarve with Otway in ſilence, than to PRs 
wool the precarious _— of a ſubſcriber. - 


A G EI Brookk: 2 
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c onfiderations upon the tempers. 7 the prople of ne. 
land and England. 
RELAND now complains of multitudes of 


Papiſts, and Parliaments' that never have an' 
end but with the life of the Prince who calls chem. 


It is, however, true, that Ireland breeds and nur- 
ſes the calamities ſhe complains of. She refuſes an 
union with Britain, and by that refuſal denies to 
herſelf that aid againſt Papiſts, which ſhe-ſo much 
wants, and thoſe improvements in her conſtitution, 


which ours has attained to. Would the Irifh look | 


at the Scots, they would ſee in them the extenſtve 
benefits of an incorporating union with E 


ngland. 
Would they take only a curſory view of Scotland, 
they would fee in that country the infinite advan- 


tages attendant on union with fo important a king- 
dom as that of Britain. Would- Dublin caſt het 
eyes on Edinburgh, ſhe would be ſenſible how itl- 
grounded her fears are of devaſtation from a ceſſa- 
tion of her parliament. What was Scotland in the 
pu 1707 ? What was Edinburgh then? What is 

cotland now ? and in what an IN are 
all her cities, towns and villages? 51 it 


| 0 15 = 

Will not Iretard beiconviticed by rational argu- 
ments? Will ſhe not yield to the conviction — 
from indiſputable facts f 1 fear ſhe will not. 
ſhe would advert to truth with the ſmalleſt degree 
of attention, ſhe would not ſo pbſtinately refuſe 
the beſt that can be offered to her 
tance. She cries out moſt irrationally, chat Britiſh 
taxes and the national debt terrify her from an 
union with a kingdom | Wit 
large annual burdens. 
that taxes paid to an internal g 
loſs to the kingdom? Thkeſe taxes cauſe a — 
tion of caſh, but drain us not of our 4 
Would not this reaſoning hold good with Triſh taxes, 
if Ireland was united with Britain? Stet cory | 
it would: for, in that caſe, the raxes in 
Ireland would, with ours, circulare over the 
united kingdom, and flow back to the moſt diſtant 
county of Ireland, in the ſame manner as the blood 
from the heart repleniſties the moſt diftant arteries 
in all animal bodies. In like manner our national 
debt, ſo far as it is due to ſubjects can neither im- 
poveriſh nor diſtreſs the ons” 129027 e 20% 

But, has Ireland ever taken'a comparative view 
of our debts and our opulence ? If ſhe had acted 
ſo prudent a part, our national debt would not ap- 
pear ſuch a bugbear in her eyes: ſhe would have 
underſtood, that our national debt, was it all due 
to foreigners, 18 a mere trifle to the eee 
out of which it is to be paic. 

Our land tax, at the rate of four ſhillings i in the 
pound, is not in fact a tax to the extent of eigh - 
teen-pence in the pound, yet it produces to our 
Treaſury two millions by the year. From hence 
we learn the groſs amount of all the rents in Eng- 
land, and are with pleaſure aſcertained, chat che 
ſoil of var country ces to its owners the ſmall 


ſum of twenty five millions by the year: and 
lince it is agreed on all hands, that the rent is but 
| the 


| (28 9 .. | 
the third part of the fruits of the ground, the land a 
of England annually gives us out of its bowels al 
ſeventy-five millions of money at leaſt; and this is p 
{till an encreaſing fund. Is this large ſum all we 
have, by the year, from the labours of our poor? W 
Nothing is leſs true. Our manufacturers and ſat. oi 
lors produce us, from their toils, another haryeſtz 
ſo far as theſe are employed in fiſhing and working 
for foreign conſumption, their labours are an ad- 
ditional revenue to the nation. We have, I be- 
lieve, a million of hands at ſea, whoſe wages at an 
average amount to thirty ſhillings by the month, 
including commanders and other officers. - And 
ſince it is by nobody denied, that we gain on the 
whole as much as we loſe by foreign commerce, 
including all our expences on the ocean, it is evi- 
dent that theſe wages are paid by other nations, and 
afford to this kingdom an additional article of ſup- 
port, amounting to eighteen millions by the year. 
For the ſame reaſon, I might alſo compute as a 
part of our annual eſtate, the wages of warehouſe- 
men, clerks, and others, employed at our keys, 
and in the carriage and care of foreign commo- 
dities; but I ſhall overlook that part of our income, 
and proceed to conſider the annual gains ariſing. 
from our manufactures for home and foreign ſer- 
vice, which, for many reaſons, may be ſet down 
to be worth as much as the rents, of our lands. Thus 
the working part of our people bring us in yearly, 
by the cultivation of our lands, manufactures, 
_ fiſhing, and failing, one hundred and ſixteen mil-+ 
lions by the year; and if we add to this our mer- 
cantile gains, we have then the whole of our yearly 
revenue, or all that is applicable to our yearly ſup- 
port as a nation, or an independant kingdom. We 
have, however, alſo all the valuable commodities 
in the kingdom, over and above what our mer- 
chants owe to foreigners; that is, all the jewels, 
gold and filver, coined and uncoined, ſhips and 
apparel; 
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| apparel; and, in fine, all the pelf and cattle actu- 

yh ally in the nation, of which no man can, with any: 

» propriety,” pretend to make an eſtimate... -. + 111.75 

F Now, you fee: the extenfive fund out of Which 
we muſt pay our national debt: let us ſuppoſe that 
one man was poſſeſſect of all this riches; with eight 
million of heads and hands employed forever in 
his ſervice,” and owed one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of debts only, at an intereſt of three anda 
half and four per cent. would we call this man 
RICH or POOR ? Would any man have reaſon to 
apprehend any misfortune, from entering into a 
partnerſhip in trade with a: man poſſeſſed of fo: 
great an eſtate, although his debts amounted to 
one hundred and thirty millions of money? I can- 
not reckon him a man of ſenſe, who would ſuffer 
ſo chimerical a fear to harbour in his boſom. 

But, the debt we owe to our on ſubjects can - 

not hurt us as a nation: when we pay the intereſt 
we are never. the poorer, nor will the nation be 
either the richer or the poorer-when the national 
creditor, who is our ſubject, receives his whole debt: a 
and as to foreigners, we pay them indeed to our 
own loſs: but as the ſum due to foreigners amounts 
to two-fifths only of one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, it is only a burden, or a ſmall part of our 
national eſtate: and, if we may believe ſome of 
our ſtate empirics, we gain by our foreign debts: 
for, ſay they, if the foreigner gets intereſt; for his 
money, we have his money; and that money cir- 
culating in a commercial kingdom, is to be eſteem- 
ed as ſo much laid out in trade, and conſequently, 
as yielding to us ten or twelve per cent. While we 
only pay for it to our foreign creditor. four per 
cent. However, my argument requires, no ſuch 
ſubterfuge: our nation, notwithſtanding that ſmall 
quantity of foreign debt, is the richeſt and moſt 
powerful kingdom in Europe, has the greateſt re- 


ſources 


BY 4  » 
dources for itſelf, and the beſt proviſions 2950 
ſubjects. The Spaniſh trade yields us more gat 
than are ſufficient to pay the intereſt of our 
debt: and of — 2 — all our plantation i 


other foreign trade is annually encreafiag our 
neral capital in trade, or otherwiſe enriching « 


kingdom already incredibly qpulent. 
It is indeed true, that whenever a new 4 1 


on, an univerſal murmur is bandied through the 
kingdom: but theſe murmurs arife not from po- 


verty, as in France: they. are conſt ny 
temper of the people, aa jealous of thei 

ries. Nr 
e 
n 


which gave them pain. The encreaſing tax 


wheel carriages is « pro what little regard 
have for their pockets, in caſe you will keep exe! 


officers out of their houſes. . 


This is their humour, and government d! 
muſt give way to it, or ſit on thorns. But, other 
wiſe, it muſt be acknowledged that the Engliſh 
people are opulent, and free enough of their mo- 
ney, when they are not ill uſed. Nor is there an 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the national debts, fv 
as they are, will ever diſtreſs a country whoſe 
are ſo immeaſurably great, and whoſe genius is {0 
enterprizing. . - Hinzrwnicvs. 


— 
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Propoſal het an 5k if InornerIons 


VERY propoſal relative to commerce highly 
merits the attention of the _ ; and, 1 


have obſerved a plan of the ce to 
the real mtereſts and true honour of che mercantile 


kingdom; I mean that ſo modeſtly propoſed to the 
public for eſtabliſhing an Office of InſpeCtiony - 
under the management of Commiſſioners of Kn 
probity, where all our manufactures, intended - 


exportation, ſhould : be carefully examined and 


marked | 
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marked with .ſtamps,: ſignifying their true value. 
The great utility of fuch;an office is ſo 
evident, that I am not à little furprized that an 
office of this fort. js "as yet to be erected in ſuch 
a nation as this, ſo deeply concerned: in trade, 
whoſe very exiſtence-depends on the 
ings of our manufacturers, and their upright reſo- 
lutions in | ſupporting, in 2 proper minner, that 

fair character ſo eſſantial to the ad 
im t of branch of trade. And, in 


provement of every 
juſtice to the author of the plan of this office, I 
muſt ackn 


E'Þ nord pd forchly ror 
recom- 
mented; that. Pager ng it ſuch im- 
portant ideas have lkntherto eſc — ae, 
tion. en EO 
We Fl know that honeſty he beſt policy; and | 
that there is no probability; under any combination 
of circumſtances, that any man ſall retain the 
benefits ariſing from any lucrative buſineſs or em- 
plopment without 6 fag n, candid and diſcreet 
condutt towards ed and concerned with 
him in that matter; and yet, notwithſtanding the 
general aſſent to this uncontrovertible truth, it is 
too true, to che reproach of our nature, that 
the generality mankind appear quite inſenſible 
of ſo 2 ig n, and order their 


actions as if the only road to proſperity lay in the 
practice of the moſt notorious detems: I mean not 


to charge this nation in particular vrith ſo grievous 
an accuſation ; for ſuch m fact, is the Biverial 


corruption of mankind, that in all great multi- 
tudes, all the world over, there are nineteen out of 
twenty of this narrow, ſelfiſh and ill-judging turn 
of mind, that they try to thrive by guile mſomuch, 
that in all countries, wherever a great plurality of 
perſons of different intereſts are concerned in any 


affair whatever, there is no poſſibility of baniſhing 
Knaviſfi 
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Fnaviſn tricks from their intentions, except % by 
ſubjecting their operations to the inſpection an 
controul of the few candid, virtuous and wiſe N 
whom the world is ſtill bleſſed. So prevalent i; 
that biaſs towards injuſtice, ſo cane 
greateſt part of the human racd e. 
Nor is there any propoſition con 
more obvious or leſs exceptionable than this, that 
the fuperior qualities of any peace of workmanſhip 
only can entitle it to a ſuperior price; and it ic 
— a truth, that the preſent dearneſs of 
proviſions in England renders it impoſſible for-gur 
people to labour at the ſame rates. The prices of 
their work muſt, therefore, be — high. 
er. From vchich conſiderations it follows, U a 
corollary or ſpontaneous concluſion, that our ma- 
nufactures will not find purchaſers abroad, unleſs 
they excell thoſe of other nations; and the gra- 
dual loſs! of all our export trade muſt ſoon over- 
take us, if our goods appear not preferable to fo- 
reign productions in beauty, laſt and uſefulneſs. 
Nor is it poſſible to contrive any method more 
effectual than that propoſed by your correſpon- 
dent in his plan of the roth ult. in order to k 


up that preference, at this time ſo viſible in the 


labours of our artizans, and baniſh from the hearts 
of the unjuſt all hopes of drawing a preſent deſpi- 


cable gain from ſuch practices as muſt, in the end, 
terminate in the ruin of our national character. 


Till another ſcheme is propoſed equally well cak 
culated for: promoting every laudable purpoſe 


reaſonably to be expected from his plan, and for 


advancing all our manufactures to the higheſt de- 
.gree of perfection, I muſt recommend, with all 
my power, the immediate execution of ſo ſalu 

a a deſign. The ſmall expence which muſt be at 
tendant on carrying it into practice will never, I 
. be any objection againſt its reception in the 


eye 
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eye of a man of ſenſe, as CR trifling 
be a full ſecurity againſt 
which we are at eke too v 


reigners. 


In the preſent ſtate of our ee 1 
our goods are exported, the merchant ho receives 
— muſt examine every piece of work before he 

es his acquiſitions to ſale, that he may form a 


= i 


I ent of their real worth, and ſeparate the clean 


from the unclean. But if your correſpondent's plan 
is ar this portion of the precious time of 


our foreign cuſtomers will be entirely ſaved; and 


this ſaving will prevent his murmuring at the paul- 
try expence of inſpection on this ſide of the water. 
For every merchant, factor and retailer will then be 
certain, without any particular ſurvey of his goods, 
that he may ſafely, on all occafions, recommend 
his property, as being perfectly anſwerable to ex- 
pectation. 2 Figgre therefore, Nx any ſhew 
of reaſon, ſuppoſe, that charging this expence as 
an additional article in our envoices will be in the 
leaſt diſpleaſing to foreigners,” hen they conſider 
that that ſmall payment ſaves ſo much of their va- 
luable time and ſecures them againſt deceit, even 
though they ſnould be ignorant of the real value of 
the commodity they at n "rd 
By carrying this 1 — ſcheme into execution, 
many benefits will accrue to this kingdom too nu- 
merous to be here recapitulated. Among theſe, 
however, I beg leave to mention one of the greateſt 
conſequence to this nation; which is, that we ſhall 


thereby arrive ,at a . = certainty than formerly 


in the knowledge of the true ſtare of our ballances 
with n which always will be, in vain, ex- 
pected from our Cuſtom-houſe books in the preſent 
ſtate of trade, as is well known to every perſon in 
*theleaſt converſant in commerce. At leaſt, we 


ſhall exactly know the whole value of our exports, 


and 
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and from thence be able to form a more certain. 
judgement than has been hitherto made of the e 
dent of the great fund of which we are in poſſrſſiin 
for | upporting ourſelves within this iſland, and mal 
ing foreign purchaſes. Nay, by a few wholeſume 
regulations in this office, we may be enabled gdif- 
tinctly to underftand to what country we are malt 
obliged for the conſumption of our manufastmus | 
and conſequently obtain a full and complete xi 
ol our intereſts in trade with each particular ſtate, 
The only real objection that can ſtand in theway - 
of the execution of this patriotic pro ariſes 
from the difficulty of finding perſons. unblemilks 
ed honeſty among thoſe of knowledge, who WI 
act a fair and — — our arti aa 
and foreigners; and if the nomination of the afficers , 


concerned in this important affair is permitted iso 


fall into minifterial hands, it is much to be fearei 
that partial favour will exchade that merit on w 
the whole fucceſs of this undertaking depends;:. 
the appointments to offices in this great de partment 
of buſineſs are ſuffered to he at the mercy 207 venal 
miniſters, the cure will be worſe than — diſeaſe 
and that corruption, often fo rampant in the courts 
of princes, will taint the very marrow of trade, and 
tranſmit rottenneſs through the whole body of our 
commerce. In that cafe, this arrangement, in ap- 
pearance of ſo great utility for proſcribing 1n1Qv1TT, 

will ſtifle usr Ic, and entirely depreſs our national 
character for hon already too low abroad. But 
if the election of commiſſioners, in this intere 
concern, is placed in proper hands, as in thoſe 
the principal merchants of London, Briſtol and 
Liverpool, we may then reaſonably expect the com- 
pletion of our wiſhes in | thas important national 
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18 A'B ELLA: On TWMORNING: 
| Written by the ate Sir Charles Haber? Williams 


| The ARGUMENT., I 
AHE B of M is o'r 
1 [fon woke rar pre, mag 
icky, D- man comes, a 
fordſhire tea n eee 5 
—2 ſimil Lek 
cafion, which is broken off by 


coming in,——Hischarafter,——His e. 
The BV. —eß ſhews him the tro-pet. tells 
how: fire-works to be fold. at Marguls's, 
give him an opportunity of + Kory 
e ſa in N It appears fron 
ginning of the ſtory.chat it could have. no e | 
is broken off — | 
A ſimile os his, coming in. His, as 
— gives. an bs Po, of a 
p + — 
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ISABELIA:-Or, The MORNING. 


In Gece 97 ee bours they paſt, Mr. 1 


Parrot, and her Greek, 


I apr nk reti d fr om break; 
When, hark, 5 Knock! 6 See 


« Dicky's: ner chair! the chztming le w 4x 


town, 
© Whoſes poles" e hcker'd, and whoſe lining' . 


But ſee; be Lee wich his muff Eng 


1 Lord, fays her Grace, how could 555 = 


« Pm forry, Madam, I have m you wait, 


Batetnan reply d. '* I only ſtald co bri 5 
* The neweſt, Hh charming, moſt delghrbl og 


Oh! tell me, What's eite 110 


« Oh ! ſhewit me this inſtant, or to ie 


Prodecy the noble dame, the courtly wm” K 


age a ne made } * n * 


eyes the lon : 11 
| Me apt 8 15 l 1 
Spch were the joys touched; — Tom ae 20 
Such all the Grecian hoſt at . 9 
When, from beneath his robe. 
Laertes* ſon, the famed Palladium reg 
So Venus look'd, and with fuch Too 
When Paris firft produc'd the golden en Prize. N 
$6 _ work as this, ſhe 'eries; can 5 dot 


key 


Dreſden, and excells;St. Cloud: ol 


2 China no 1h its 

And.ev'n Chantilly muſt give oer ihe one: 

For lace let Flanders bear away the bell, 

In fineſt linen let the Dutch excell;® - 

For prettieſt ſtuffs let Ireland firſt be nam'd, 

A for beſt Ws let France be fam d 3 

| II .26V 

Do 


Tl 
there: ech hey wi TR 


= ® "Pix Ms. Bo, Mam, dds ac; 


T5 JS Ge: 


This cliy, — dull 


Much ſhe'd. ed 
The knocker-—raad ihe. Gr 
TheGen'54l! ens d tha b . 
Who ſeryed through! all chte Bicria in Plant 
ders amn X Ho zd 50 


Frank and 
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Te din'd perk. Bede ST 
With dad AN NO 
And in napration 


PO 150 2A 
Exact in circa 5 | 


He each minus ances a 
If yon nat N We ten 
112 tells you N 
A 9 5 


was i i 
110804 pn ee 
His bars we 
He rolls his: ba 
And in che EW y oh 


His ey ed gorne 
N he elec i by AN ns Fall 
CES EY 


Therm he. 3 e ol 
Some worn c Hage jpkke. 


(For not 175 5 AG 0 I bak | 
It 


7 A 
w does 8 75 
deal of 


Fon: 
Whas a. Momo TOA 


Wall che: fun never let e A 
But who can Wabtis fon Wat ses your Grace / 
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d evvoiler bag Lr ach 1107? 3 
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I'm your ſervam, Sir-- but ſee what I hive got! 1 fe 


Ist prodigious, charming ff - 
141 t you vaſtly glad we ks 0 dem ber,. 


And a'n 
For Dicky got it out of Staffordſhire. 
See how the charm vine twines ali about! 15 | 
Jeſus ! what a ſpout | | | 


Lord! what à handle 
And that old P and that charming child! 


If Lady T—nd'faw them, ſhe'd be wild!“ 7 

To this the Gen'ral anſwer d, Who would bet! g 
Lord! where cou'd Mr. Bateman find this pert 4 
Dear Dicky, cou dn t you get one for me 7 1 
I want ſome uſeful china mightily; 

Two jars, two beakers, -and a ; potrrie. 

« Oh, Mr. Churchill, where d'ye think I've 
At Margus's, and there ſuch F ire-Works ſeen, 
2 pretty, charming, odd and new; on 
| * they re right India tooo- 
Toe them all, there's not one left in town y | 
And, if you was to fee them, you wou'd own - * 
You never faw ſuch fire-works any where.“ P 
—Oh, madam, I muſt beg your pardon there, 
The Gen'ral cry'd, * ber row in the year Ten; 
No, let me recollect, it was not then ry 
Twas then year Eight, I think, for then we lay” 
Encamp'd with all the army near iro 
Yes, yes, I'm ſure I'm right by one event, 


> 15 
= 


We ſupp'd together in Cadogan's tent; | 
Meredith, Lamly, Palmer, and-poor Geo. Grove, 
And merrily the bumpers round we drove 


To Marlbro's health we drank confounded hard P | 
T7000 
An got ce, 
The beſt cham e ever came from I 
that it was fo 
For ſome _ ſeiz d it on | 
And they yere told thoſe ak it ſg 
'd a preſent for — 2309 from,” 


* 


It was deſign 
So ve But ſee — Charles's face i 
Cut ſhort the Gen'ral, and relieves her Grace, So 
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k parton, in de.. 
ng re gh bay xt 


| . 
5 4 
ſermon e Gate pours a 


NE 
kin add Charles @ all as Allen Lorber, 


' So, when one 


. 
Hither x cole ee where 'twas. 
(I ſhould not ſay it came, for it was brought) 
16 . 

'tis a reptile ſtrange a 1 
That if tis eut in ta it is not dead; * 8. 
Its head ſhoots out a tail, is tail a head: 
Take out its middle, and 
Or ra oP pars yo de 

cut ON any part that y 
extends and makes 


<> wal 


el 


Pur door of vant oy 17 wg B 
Or bow it g is not found out: 
But at our tomorrow, will a 
And then twill be conſider d and n ar, 3 
For all the learned body will be chere. 


Lord! I'muſt ſee it/ or Lem undone, nf 


The 5 can't ns 
, 5 > you got N oO 


1 % 1 
= > _ CF. 9 \ % 
* — | & $4 


| [Ef] J 
I never heard of fuel Altllir 
ha to cut it Abd make 


have a age made up mt 2 
| A 
nd, Diek T 1 Jute 


But Rea he +6 A v 8 
a by 10 


And St. pe had not de MON 


So 2 Nennit in, e Jays: 4 


And on each fide the 
One: Charles fat feeehÞbs; ant U eee 
When hafle Suiabna's A eee ee Kr. 
Made tue eld levers Tangulth för her S 
Soofi"tsher eyes Nad rhiwd the rt UFA * 
Their a ge: po 
With attack'd — 4 
And almoſt Wa — f pH 
Haik happy -s F t two 4 
Whoſe paſſions brifval ft has weer he 
No warm I 0 
No raviſh'd kiſs ſhoots light ning 1 eyes: 


> nod or 0 . 
y waren a. B DH 
er Wine, * o. 


on. 


Let thetrrt but viſſe you ,"th * AT 
Gniltkeſs they'll gare, md 1 ik 
But hark ! a fouder knock chan . me ) 
ce Lord! ys ber Grace, ee | 
dcor PE 2 957987 GY 10 001G9 & bank 
Into the room fee ſweating La} break 2: I - 
(The D riſts; and cheers walte) : pt N21 . al | 


I. —che edde character in n rn 
A lover, ſtateſman: eonnorffeur, SURE 5 —H 
Extract him well, this is his quinteſPnce, 0 2 8 
Much folly, but more 3 een fone ker 3 
To neither party in his Heart * 
2 ſteer'd through vo, e with wid pots ge 
oted with Walpole r b. 
N Eis Tender nl dev, und UN taxes kun eat. 
hen opens with preliminary chat; 
«© I'm ws four Geaoe—theGerthil rio 
„ OktEharks; Bo. it? Dieky how Tyr def 
wat Madam, I hear that yow-was at the play, 
Lou did not ſay one word on't yeſterday ; 
« I went, 


4 Ton eg 0 1 
The 


I ſaw that her 2 A 
And with her. ery ths 
Poor Il um forc 

She won't 17 


＋ 
« But you Tr 
As we both di 


And I'm ſure "Frans 5 g 


Ip 3 A 


Fanny one 10 fir? 


8 Wee 


0 2 > 
. . 1 P 
= * 5 — — 
| +. 
a”: 4 | 
. © & l * Y s - 
* 7 . -* 
4 » , 7 0 9 * * — 1 > 
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And I=—={'trembjed at th impen 


ding tale. 1 1 


& Poor girl! faith ſhe was once” fa, . 
Till worn by love, and tortur'd by deſſ 3 
Her pin kk Berry her inward 718 dy 
Her | elde Tools foretold her breaking her. Xo 
At Leiceſter-houle her paſſion firſt began | ol 
And Nanty L— was a man; 5 5 
But when the P—eſfs did to K remove, L 
She could go ar the abſence of her love; 


Away ſhe few,” But here tlie clock ſtruck t 
So did ſome pirying deny decree;- 
The 0 rings to er ler bee her maid 1 
Wil ome; = for her head. 5 20 
T ircle can no logger ſtay, 

Lakes, 


t ihe his Gifferong A N 
To antient Boothby's tient O——ill's flown z * 


Home to his dinner 8 pe goes alone 
Dicky to faft with her, her Grace invites, 
And * coachman drives unbid to Whate s. 


* 
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| Price of Wheat at Da- Kp. 
Years. out. Hight. 
per quarte quis,” 


22 . 40. to 325. 


17% „ — 27. 
1733 — 20 — 37 
1734 — 22 — 34 
1738 — 26 oP 2.08 
1730" —ꝛT 10 — 36 
1733 — 26 — © al 
1736, : -i Z 
Sure . 
— . 7 + 1, - BY 
M 
1742 —— 20 — 29 
rn 
M ern e 
—— m 63 


Tarn h .422 4 F ; 


1747 — 26. f per quarter; 
171 * s 1 = 2 
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* nenn 


pes 3 Mr. Pits acetone 275 a place, 25 ä 


in July 1766, the 5 teemed with. fel 
722 Gee os th ann From them we have 


the fo which. 
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onονν Majeſty, i is 0 | 
<pable ma ſo far to obey ont or- 
San wal ir — — 
teney :; and to point ou 
I be)ch the moſt effecual method 


have * 
I * — 0 


28 


him. perfect J qu 
we, knows kow, by t the dat 5 
eloquence, be ſo captivated the mob, 8 | 
tained an dee popula that the m 
nifeſt wrong appears right, when adopted anflurg- 
ed. by him. Hatte it_is, that he is beco t 
only . but even zus. "The 
thinking multitude belieye he has no one object hit 


the public — qugh, ieh would reflect a 
little, they would foon percei e that ſpleen 3 Salat 
thoſe. your Majelty has honchfed with your 
—_ has greater weight wit him than real p; 
iſm; ſince, let any meaſure | 

ſalutary, if he thinks it comes from me, i 

ficient for him to oppoſe it. 1. 1 bus, Sir, 18 
that affairs of the moſt momentbus concern a 


5 to the caprice of that popular 
project 


hong to de but tg dera 
and bellow out the wo 
an £ dred penis drawn 2 


2d; 
moiiths, to conttadi 
— bears up Wale unn 
ter: me add againſt. uur andewery 
uſeful fohemie mult be either ibaidanedy; ovjcif it 
| ary n rol be- 
35 t mari . 
Since then things are cirturmſtancecꝭ is is 
become abſolutely neceſſaty for che public manq;uil- 
Hey. chat he ſhould be made quiet, — the on me- 
thod to do that effectually, is 8 yo his ꝓopu- 


hanty, and tuin the god bali. 
him. In order * — a 


| his.coeddiing — gs do quiet 
For then, 1 0 97 — nn ail: 
the bee will have loſt his ſtingy and denn Fe 
whoſe. buzzing nobody heeds. KS "KOI .. 
Your M icky will — te for te gte, 
with which have given my ſentiments and ; 
which I. berry ny og had you . — 
manded it; and had I nat bren certain, that . 
peace is much diſturbed by the contrivances W 
turbulent man. I ſhall only add, that 1 will die 
poſe ſeyeral, whom I. en: pon, hr yg | 
_ follicitfor his eſtabliſnment in power, that 8 
ſeem to yield to their entreaties, and 
the leſs liable to be diſcovered... TE 
honour to attend-your — a few 
I vill do privately, ener 
eur him ade, 


E Þ "#4 | N | any S. _— 100 | 
IF George 2 — 9 rule, 

Turnꝰ d d the prove morul's brother our of ſchool, 
Our rulers nom admi Ny not 
Demonſirectealy E 
„ 


1 6 f 4 
| "oft 4 1 * 


4 5 


Sir Bob overcame a 3 
With honours ſtopt their e and bed thei 
| hands; 4 
But the great Thane has radia; bit, 
Having ta en in the world's late wonder, — 
EPITAPH on tbe late W.P, 2 
C——M, no friend to truth, 1. bend Lager. 
Ded uten 9 clear; 
— broke his promiſe, ſery d his · private en. 
gain'd a title and who loſt all friends ; tne 


Dit Sura y himſelf, ha — ww Ms 
thoſe he dd 
. INTEL- 


Curs'd, ſcorn'd, and 


* 

N 10%) 
” 8 # 2 | % : * 
2 2 GAS NL E 7 


4NTELLIGENCE "EXTRAORDINARY" - 
pointes Ern PN Eonden Fi, 0, 11766; 
YESTERDAY ed, u. of deſperate 
17 — 8 — n, Eſq 
to an eſtate which was left him by a fate. Fe 
of 5 N 


*_ * [ vita * 
1 . ” 


is event bringing to their | 

— another W. P. of famous memory, 
who 8 yon — 
buried in the rave.” 8 
able, the deceaſed beſpoke « ſhroud- for bimſelt 
trimmed with ermine, of the ſame pattern uſed 
upon the former occaſion. BU OHDOT 2 21 7 

"The PITT, a % yore, 


L- 1 
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antlings 
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It is much feared alſo, fince this unhap dito 


very, that the aimber of che 


Drotewea, | | 
rate, will be all found ta be unſound, and that moſt 
t's e 


of the ſhips in the go 
— —ĩ— rotten ma 
It is determined that, te -T5mple-; of: A 
Stowe, CE l CNS 


ture, ſhall be worn out eng bring el 117 : 
of I» 12 


. auh late Great Commoner—heoomere l- 


30 Pit 0 .. tler d ag O07 


„1 My Lond. * for Hann if] mr "92419 by 


falled in 


* -adulatory addreſſes 
maſt gracious Soverkign, (though- 


attempfed ide 


your northtend friend) Which, as uſual, Vert pre = 


— to havt centered in yourſelf: or which age 

ly to your uſtal modeſtyi u would. have, ap- 
phed to you ther muſt deſire. you to acoept if 
„ 
years you f 
niſhment; at the ſame time I muſt candidy c- 
; knowledge 1:ampt a loſs to determine whether your 
words and deeds, or the infatuation of the multi. 
tude, are the greateſt ſuhjects for amazement; -; Tou 
words, your: works, my Lord, have been repett- 
edly — in dur ears, and the latter, I am per 
fuaded, vill. never de ſurgot oy Aateſt ; poſte- 


_ rity; 4 "5161 $13 "0m 4:47 ya pry NN 


It is an * Paton taſk tg, 
and our ſufferingoa igfandum ęunovarr ite 1 
it is, howeyer, at this tiene meceſſary, and 


1 | 
fore ſhall attempt it, and ſet before thee the things 15 
pain and ria W 


vrhich thouthaſt done, though tis 
me. but in as few word fd m He Ad 
Nature, my Lord, had granted you te 
of ſpeech, or elocuidm Do Veh found ; 
rjuence) wy whiclt you were capable of rendering 


ſervice 


procuring | 
the great City au 


ous ona 


* +a _* Soo. 1 Jl. 


ig Ft 
e with 


le, and 
0 . 
Ts pri 5 if not 0 


tharit it was ER nn "IN 

NR e e e fts made 

during your abſolute-adminiftration, ariſe en * 

. knowledge, or -1 * 

every ſucceſsful plan yours, and did not "Wc | 

alen e, them fall at fiſt (one entirely, Vis. 
oc 


e eee 

Tee fit to inſpire men with a ſpirit 

cend theftes and rages rock nd ee 

eee ng the warm alarm do tis? 
Was your Tha of ſacrificing the brave Britiſh ; 

blood, and treaſure; in lopping off the branches 


one by one, when the axe ſhould have been laid r! 


firſt to the root of the tree; the work of an able af 
a weak head? Was your leaving the French 2 
(the fource of their riches, the finews of war war) un- 
conquered till the laſt,” a proof of your abilities? 
But where was your great merit in conducting 3 
war with conqueſt, at an expence which might have - 
purchaſed the fee ſimple of the whole? Where 
ed © our merit in conducting a war, when, through 
lindneſs of the people, infatuated by your pa- 
bons, ſupplies were granted without oppoſition 
which were a niſhment-of mankind, 
as they are now become the — of ere wy 
thinking and feeling individual of this miſerab 
country ? The ateſt difficulties which ever dif- 
treſſed any miniſtry from carryi 00 a 2 tes pct 
ceeded from enemies at home: | | 
theſe to complain of: 3 4 miſtake in — 5 
my Lord, enemies you fure! | 
every ſober, honeſt, f man in the Jar 
dom was ſuch ; but you had no op ; you ei 
ed Lord Paramount. If your Lordſhip is 
quainted with che reaſoh of their non-op 


(ut) 
with mform youu The du Ade blindneſs; the 


. 


| | 
eaidanee, not only botter; weed 
ring your EXCERY ON 


25 gre, he fil end of war to . 
peace; ew you were tilt more impo= 
i my Lordz-wets not ſo wenle 
— ea fn! You Had indeed, rem 
e from your 

You had raiſed che puliions of 
th gent wv pit 


in the nature of 
— or content. Tou had 5 
them from merchants to con 

zettes exrtgordinary z' your vain, idle proc 
your Tower guns, bonfires, and Damien; ha 
— — ET 
merce, became on; e 
your ambition, was not oy Karen Fey they 
had graſped every thing whicle remained: To 
palliate tlie flaughter in North - America, you 
proclaimed” * Cahada' muff * ts 


afar Gere 


pireh' of delite and erpectaton 
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be ever retained by us; but you might, -you eughg' ' 
to have known, that the retaining that country, and 
wholly driving out the French, would be impols 
tic, and a een en England! thats _ 
and flouriſhing people, as our colonies were, would 
infallibly aſpire at independency, and be uc 
tive of troubles in time. A miniſter fit for guid; 
ing, ſhould not be a ſhort-ſighted politician ;- you 
ſhould not have impreſſed the people with a paſſion 
for any particular conqueſt, till you were ſure it 
could be retained with prudence, ſafety, and ſound 
policy. At length you became ſenſible that the 
nation was tottering under the load of your dear 
bought conqueſt; that we were exhauſted both af 
men and money: unable ta recruit our armies, o 
to man our fleets, without taking: almoſt every hyf: 
bandman, labaurer, and artificer from their em- 
ployments, eſſential to our very exiſtence : That aur 
ſhips wanted repair, pur navy to be encreaſed, he- 
ing inſufficient to defend and proteft qur commerce 
and conqueſts already made in every part of the 
globe, and to maintain even a defenſive war: That 
the neceſſary ſupplies for theſe purpoſes could not 
be raiſed but with difficulty and great diſtreſs, (not- 
withſtanding the large ſums in the hands of parti- 
culars) as none would lend without ſufficient ſecu- 
rity, and higher intereſt, proportionable to the 
wants of government; and the taxes were then en- 
creaſed to that enormous height, which, from their 
natural conſequence, the riſe of the neceſſaries of 

life and of labour, would diſable and preclude us 
from any foreign trade. You ſaw the other powers 
of Europe, alarmed with the apparent, though mad 
attempt of our graſping at a univerſal monarchy of 
the ſeas and of trade, preparing to ſtop this rage 
for laughter and conqueſts which yay had inſpired, 
and a new and freſh enemy entering the liſts againſt 
you, in order to ſtop this magneſs ; at the ſame 


. 
_ 
— = 
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timè that a feeble friend muſt be Protected: chat 
your continental array could neither be recrui 
or drawn home. That tlüngs, I ſa Abs . 
bly ſawy; if you did not, you "oO 
mankind': you thereſbre wiſhed for peace ; — 
you were become ſenſible your talents were not 
equal to that ardu yy moſt virtuous taſk. 
You ſweated for chat found of popula- 
rity, to which hau — incenſe; fof 
which you had facrificed an honeſt, brave, hut ere. 
ey op! hom you firſt deceryed-under the 
patriotiſm; and then brought to the brink 
erde deſtruction; Tou dreaded their awaking from 
thoſe golden dreams into which you had lulled 
them; you dreaded their juſt feſentment, perhaps, 
not without reaſon ; you were ſenſible, that ſuch a 
peace, as reaſon, founded on our ehauſted condi- 
tion, would point out to be truly ſafe and trie 
honourable, would be execrated by thoſe 4 | 
you had ſerewed up to the higheſt pitch of ae 
otifm, and who would meaſure the goodneſs of any 
peace to be obtained, by the expence of the War, 
and by thoſe ſufferings gary y muſt, as they 
now'do, feel from the conquer Juences of your extra- 
vagance. You were ſenſi Re had laid 
yourſelf during your uſurpation, br ans, many blots 
there rde in LIE guidance, and you had 
neither cou mit to your fate, or virtue 
enough to m A Thoſe poifonous ſeeds 
in human nature, pride, ambltion, and revenge, 
barred the door to oy noble virtue. 8 8 
our totte popularity, to extricate y Am 
oe dan 1 — ef — o * wubli drawn you, 
and orance involv blie, 
bande pete ar a ſtep to be — eavally. diſh: diſho- 
23 as hazardous, and which — wel knew 
would be as ſhocking to thoſe, who had the ſafety, 
e and welfare of their 2 at heart, as 
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it would be pleaſng to the giddy, nuts 
juded multitude, whom you h we | 
the brink of deſtructien. | RAB 

By your. haughty and immediage ref 
while you recoyered your popularity, an 
caſed your ſpoulders from a duthen you: . 12 5 | 
ability and courage to ſupport, — — * | 
ruin any ſucceſſors. But Providenes, ever a friend 
to-wiſdom and honeſty, — their ſucceſa, The 
meaſures purſued, procured honcur in co 
and al ſucceſſors then baldly,.. N a 
tyouſly put a ſtop, to ruinous ſlaughter, wh, and rel 
this kingdom from immediate deſtruction. The 
moment was ſeized before. our entmies had rege 
vered from their panic, or diſcovered the ponent 
able ſtate we were in, a 91 — to carry on 
even 2 defenſive was two years Jonger, without fall 
ing into ap abfolute and total bankruptcy . 
dition. Peace was made, to which wore 
ww men and true patriots had bus oe o 

t of our retaining too much, yet 
ba on neceſſity, a neceſſity into which. you 
thrown us. It was viſible to every — 
Penn, that we ſhould quickly want ſecurity for 
dependance af the colonies on the mother Cn 
— te Ayo their aiding. 1 men naw 
thoſe. wounds they. had been the primary cauſe 
making. The reſtraining the French within pror 
eee 
abit, an tar purpoſe. a 
within thoſe bounds, would have proved the beft. 
pledge and ſecurity. ta the equitable and neceſſary 
dependance of the colonies on the mather-caunrry; 
weed this you. had. rendered: e 
os rie ip keeping vp animoſities and divi 
the kingdoms, and in fomenting feuds, f 
= miniſtry. from proſecuting with ith ery Zach other 


meaſures, as mucke have balanced that unfortupate, 
_ thaugh 


E 
moat ae a . 


freſh efforts, you roſe e Ain er ion of 
——, and prœeanmed hs ed pear the fend of oof N 
g Tack Ger dei Ste m0 | 


| and patrotis, and ſer- 

pendency. To theſe * 
out 8 cheriſhing we owe the 

ſent Hicenticuſhels, from which we already fu mA 


much, and Ron whence we" have Mill greater dan 


to tid; To theſe we'owe the non pay⸗ 


ment of Canada bills, Manilla ratifom, and other * 


diſagreeable cauſes of complaint, from our enemi 
who, awakened from their ſtupor, are able to dif- 
cover out teal wellneſs, and learn, cht a kingdom 
divided againſt itlelf cannot Rang. © * 


words as the” not all, but 
Cotnmoner,, as he was (in) to the epithet) 
ſtiled, of accùrſed memory, I draw this extra- 
ordinary atldreſs to its concluſion. Tour late tranſ- 
actiotts, in regard to your and place, are 
yet too dark and myſterious for me ta be quite clear 
in their motives; my notions, however, I ſhall give 
you : All mankind acknowledged your pride and 
atnbition were — and dbl be- 


ſe 5 ſtrong, e he i nb of 
Fi 0 — "re mnt in hoe fi e al 


obe e doubt 
in me: However, your yout' P— eftate, 
ur treatment of the heir ar law, your want of ge- 


— and your new Ginecure 125 have con- 

vinced me, that to tlie luſt aftet tyrabny of power, 

Was added — N 1 
7 | 


And now, my Eok4, having far d'up, in as few = 
would p 
eme of the moſt material als of the late Great | 
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a luſt after riches. Theſe two vices, ambition an 
avarice united, in a ruler, are ſure to 2 2 80 
to the ſtate. By obtaining the pee 7 
place, you have in ſome degree g ch — — 5 
predominant paſſions; poſſibly your bie - 
may prompt you to flatter yourſelf with yet ſa | 
or recovering your former popularity, but you may 
depend upon It, ſuch hopes are as vain as they arc 
haughty ; you are now ſunk for ever in the eſteem 
even o thoſe who were moſt blinded, moſt deluded, ' 
and deceived by you. Think not on practiſing any 
more your former low arts and cunning—dou Re. 
the length of your words, triple your — 
orations, encircle yourſelf in ells of flannel, ,weep, _ 
ſigh, ſing, or totter ſtill more on your crutches 1 
it will not do— the farce is now over, the curtain it 
dropt: change ſides again, abuſe the Scot, drop 
your new connections, endeavour to 4 2" newer 
abuſe the miniſtry, inſult the M uff, bluſter, 
bully, and reſign it will avail you not; the 
enchantment is, broke, and at an end; the ſeat — 
degrade, by being lifted into it, will not ſi 

you; your quondam behaviour will not qu —— 


- with the ſacred place you are unworthily exalted to; 
your rants will not there procure a hear bim; you. 


will now meet with your ſuperiors in every quality; 
and, believe me, the peoples? eyes are now ſo tho- 
ro ughly opened, that none of your e arts will 
ever blind them again. | 
For my part, I muſt own, that if you ever did | 
an act worthy the a approbation and thanks ofi your 
country, *tis this laſt ; accept, therefore, my Lord, 
of my addreſs of thanks to you on this occaſion, 
which meets with my entire approbation. From 
this act you, in ſome degree, merit my forgivei 
of the manifold ſufferings you have brought on. 
preſent race, and entailed on their poſterity. ' 
vices ſeldom fail of bringing on their own 2 
ment. 


Py 
Weit Pride and ambition create the {tron 
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o theſe ou are felo de ſe. 

' I now conclude ſo he Fed + A Jo wo, 
declare, as a human being; that I feel fo much for 
your wretched ftate, that if pity was not a-kin to 

ove, Þ ſhould have ſome compaſſion for you - r 


Prom ur, N 0 A. B. 
P. 8. Wot pos ih ny ite des fr the : 
—_ you have brought on your countty, throw 
'your | and'your place; ſettle an hohour- _ 
«ble arinviry ob” ies RP ſhake hands 
with your much mjured brothers; Lord —— and. 
Mr. , and retire into the country for ever; 
and, that you may not be void of all conſolation; 
ou may reflect, that (however different from your' 
Intentions) you are nevertheleſs the means of pro- 
ducing concord; that you have proved a monitor 
to the people; and taught and convinced them, how - 
weak their judgments are in the choice of a friend, 
a patron, a patriot ; how inadequate they are to 
judge of the merits of man, how unfit to chuſe, to 
force a miniſtef on their monarch ; more eſpecially 
on the Prince now fitting oi the throne; endowed 


with every quality by nature, ſtudy and inclinarion; 


to make his ſubjects truly -and really happy. 
Thus in your fall; and from your — other ls 
pretenders to an intimatio of _— 
will be warned 8 _ 5 which 
un ve ſplit; an 3 le, by turn- 
ear to! 3 inden 8 wiſe, 
rewdhag, and loyal il fubjetts to the beſt of Kings. 
Thus, my Lord, you may have one ſingle merito- 
rious act to dwell * and conſole e | 
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meats; of che. 


aher VERY 0H the yi ann they have 5 


meant to 8 Amuſed 


ceſſion illuſtrious names, we. have 
time or inclination to conſider. — different 571 


you by. whom. « 

were executed. 
chievous e 2 2 
——— that th 


our eyes, 4 = 
either cauſe or 5 — 15 ee 

truth in an idea, which ſeems to haye | 
for ſome Jeu e 615 greateſt deer are but 

places of wo Yr a in the moſt ſcrious view. 
that the —.— them is a ſuitable. education for. 
yauth, or amuſement for as we nga — 5 — 
haye to admire, or Ei | 


© Were any; 


who had Ly: 
neous. marks 9 * Royal avour- Bur if it be 
prevailing opinion, notwithitapding any late 


Lane 7 the 99 


vours to proye the contraty, 
routine of office ma 9 e 
rience ; that the ordinary — Ke may, 
demand a 4 of activity ſa * 10 

the heat an IE of youth, or the 


reſtlefineſs EEE 


— mes — . - 


wherein 


ignorance and-confuſion. Their pate 
— in office, and their demand o ſome rea-- 


foro the period arrives. at whidhi.a mbltfounded. L 
be: be: formed: of their conduct, we * 


e 
f ny diſcarded. and the nation 
ed go cha fue incom enience and diftreſs 4 


» — 9 


their ſusceſſors. | 
I is neetlleſs to obſerve. that, nn 
adminzſtration ſa. weak and: ſo unſtaady, neither the 
honour of the nation can bo ſupporee+twith. firmneſs 
and dignity, nor public buliteſs © carried on with re- 
and diſpach l. But. in a vie leſe obvious 
e danger will be faund more alarming. Ter it 
men be thought almoſt a paradox to aſſert, that 


frequent 


' 
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frequent changes i in the King's' miniſterial errant. 
_ violate the ſpirit of our conſtitution In every 
form of government, a ſucceſſton of dire per. 6 
ſons in great offices of ſtate is 4 part of ** 
conſtitution; an evil inherent in it, but — 
to its — The republic trembles for her It -- 
bery de t for his power. But it is in vam 
t our wiſe — — bach oomprehended all 
— virtues and excluded the defects of every other 
form of government; in vain have our laws 
vided for the uniform and permanent action the 
executive power, if the hands that are to exert- and 
carry into effect the authority of the firſt — 
have neither ſteadineſs nor ſtrengtll. It were nu- 
tory to ſay that our laws give and ſtabi- 
lity to that magiſtracy, in which the executive power 
reſides, yet that the miniſtry, to whom that power 
13 —_— and who, in all views of government 
and of reſponſibility, do really poſſeſs the po-er 
and repreſent the perſon of the Sovereign, may be 
appointed and diſcarded by a leſs than annual rota- 
tion. The deſign of the conſtitution in 
for the regular and ſteady government of the 
ple, at the ſame time that it has ſecured their K. 
berty by a conſtant fluctuation in the other parts of 
the legiſlative and judicial rs, is utterly _— | 
ed; and if ſuch a mode of adminiſtration be 
ferable to that of Turkey or Morocco, it is only 10 
to the miniſters themſelves, who ate not liable co 
be ſtrangled upon their diſmiſſion from — - 
ment, and who, indeed, are hardly allowed tim 
to deſerve it. I would not be thou A to mean that 
the places of miniſters ſhould be for life. No greater 
—— could happen to a nation. But the next 
to it in degree is to have them frequently and . 
bitrarily removed. ; 
If there be a poſlible remedy for theſe diforders, 
it. is high time to have it applied. If a whole na- 
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tion can be contented with a ſyſtem of goper mene 
Wen (for a f hands and 

eee NEE 
— da ns the levi ry an 2 * 
weakneſs varices 2 
before us will be almoſt de * Fac ante 2 
habituated to ſee with indi their moſt efſen- | | 


tial intereſts made Ry yo rear. of vanĩ 

and avarice, without any ſteady. direction from 15 8 
crown, what hope will remain of ever recovering | 
from anarchy and confuſion. - To ſay the e 4 
ſuch baſe —— will neither deſerve - | 
ſion nor relief, Sir, no man can feel more inticiaely 28 


than I do for the afflictions with which the beſt of , 


ſovereigns is ſurrounded and oppreſſed. Anxious 
as he is for the: happiheſs of his; le, what muſt” 
he ſuffer at being involved in ation, of a” 
worthleſs tribe, who only contend with one another 
in what manner they can moſt torment their maſter 
and ruin his ſubjects. It is no violation of duty 
and affection to him to declare loudly, what his“ 
gracious heart is but too ſenfible of We ARE III. 
GOVERNED.; A liſhman may and will'be 
attached to the perſon-of a good Prince, while he 
beholds the conduct of his 2 — with abhorrence. 
He will lament the misfortune of his Sovereign, and | 
conſider it as a part of his Wm. «8 
But. let me haſten. to the great object, which I 


had in view in writing this paper. It is in vam for 


us to diſſemble any longer, or to conceal our ſitua- 
tion from ourſelves. We have hitherto voluntarily | 
ſnut our eyes to the accumulated ruin that has been 
gathering round us. A debt, of which few men can 
form an exact conception, although we re- 
peat the words that deſcribe it 8 whole labo- 
rious part of our people driven by penury to deſpair, 
and ready with a ſtrong hand to violate; coins 


vm t ſubvert the lays our foreign commerce 


7719031 ; underſold 
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undlerſold and in every market ha 

ne moſt — — 

great of our interior currency) upon ths 
Point o diſſoluton the crown of Great . 
tuin infolred,” and the moſt iolemm treaties wid wy 
— violated by che moſt ubject court iy Rus - * 


„ 1 A 4 very exiſtence dou 
pends upon the pro of this country ;- tou. 
ba of wright and dignity in our tranſactions with 


| Evils ſo numerous, and of ſuch magnitude; 8. 

quire but one addition to make the ſtate of this 
kingdom compleatly calamitous. If we had a hops 
of ever being extricated from them, this weak, u. 
ſteady, miſerable adminiſtrarion' of: affairs at home 
would deprive us of it. How ſhall a monſtrous 
debt be diminiſhed ?—How ſhall the diſtreſſes of 
the bulk of the people be relieved, or the fatul eons 
of their deſpair prevented How ſhalt 
interior induſtry or foreign commerce be revived, if 
the whole ernment of the nation be relared, 
which muſt be the caſe as long as it is oommittod to 
men new to buſineſs, difunited themſelves, 
incapable of forming any fixed gen or of 
purſuing any derermined ſyſtern of n 
whoſe abilities, if they + any, could never, under 
fuch circumſtances of w and diſtraction, op6- 
rate with eee * ps ate Rot 
the exaggerations of a 

who will permit himſelf to examine . 
ment, will be ſatisfied that they are but too well 
founded. What then muſt be done t Whardes 


NN 


fence can be oppoſed to ſuch complicated ruin? M 


criſis like this demands that the two great bodies! 
of the legiſlature ſhould aſſume the exerciſe-of the! 
moſt honourable and moſt-1 t duty of their 
office. They are not called together merely to pte 
ſent addreſſes of humble thanks for benefits: — 
recelv 


d hlpyſey 8 . — 
a —— or ui — — 


. ſo al 9 * q 1 iflagi . | 2 
5 — colleive- hoty of ths 1 
people will re-aſſume their natzwal nights and, | 
fivee the caſe can neither be ſuppoſed nor 
for by any written law, they will be dvednd by | 
the great original law of 9 } 
will be haaarded; but hke their r > ry ng 
they. will redreſs. the conſtitutian. May: this ſtrugr 
3 o re may the indipenabls nei of 
Far Removed... inden = 


S 


fe "The Jed conic.” 8 
7 letter was filled with melancholy 
1 for the public- ſafety, drawn 
from the. apparent weakneſs and diſtraction of the 


councils 


* SN 
(82) | 
eile which we were then 4+ bugs 
ſince that Was publiſhed, the ate of 


bas dern coden tn Abd, N change hash 


union of political intereſts, lately declared, tough 


ned, which, but a few days we had 
— to expect. The be nobis mel, to whoſe | 
prudence and patriotiſm we ate indebted for 1 it, eß⸗ 
— had, or meant that we ſhould believe h#had 

a very different plan under / eonfideration !: if "with 
impoſſible he could foreſee the event —— has no 
taken place, unleſs he was always e 
ned to reſerve this for his j There 
lately no proſpect of harmony among his — 
principal ſervants, or of any ſteady direction in 10 
vernment. We had every thing to fear from a 
weak, divided adininiſtration. 15 theſe were evils 
ſo alarming as we have ſeen repreſented, we have 
now ſufficient reaſon to-rejoize, and to congtatu- 
late ourſelves upon ſeeing the cauſe of them retmovs 
ed. A compact > of private friendſhip, and à ſtrict 


perhaps, not lately formed, between the —— of 

and the of 4+—, gives us all poſſible 
reaſon to believe that the management of public uf; 
fairs is now ſettled upon a firm and ſolid foundas | 
tion. If we have at this time any dangers to ap- 
prehend, they are certainly of a very di ifferent nu: 
ture from thoſe with which the former diviſions of 
the two great men have threatened us. I doubt not 
they are cloſely united, and will remain ſo in ſpite 
of all the oppoſition of a numerous —_— or the 


vain jealouſies of a ſuſpicious peo 


cannot be too much ade fe. for his — 


in widening the bottom of his — 2 He 
has taken in the whole kingdom of Scotland, and 


for the ſake of public good, has gloriouſly facrificed 


* This change was the turning out Lord Edgcumbe, 
and others, at the beginning of December 1766. 
al 
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table chief of that antient nation. Nor indeed, is 
— — — — — 
la view. The princi neceſſity, 
on which he hazarded 4 violation 
land, has fufficiently-quſtified him, at leaſt. in his 
own mind, in the accidental violation of 
laus. Every candid, man will, I thank; "readily 
agree with him, that neither conſiſtency of conduct, 
—_ eated declarations, nor public „ nor 

inion of the world, are to be 
3 4 of al objedts, the als populf is in 
queſtion, But of this hereafter. We may now re- 


joice in the well-founded hope that, for the future, 


— Nr be uniformly: * The two 
ving but one intereſt, undoulhedly, agree 
in one plan of adminiſtration, as well as in a total 
excluſion of thoſe factious nablemen, vcho, from 
their rank and fortune, might think themſeves en- 
titled to ſome ſhare of power as well as place ; and 
whoſe ungovernable ambition might, perhaps, in- 
terrupt the uniformity with which the two in- 
tend ta govern. this country. Under their direc- 
tion the other of the ſtate may be ſafe · 
ly committed to natives of Ireland and Scotland, 
Ke wt beſides their pliancy in the tranſaction of bu- 
ſineſs, have acquired an-intereſt, almoſt equal to a 
natural one in this country, and a fort of preſcrip- 

tive right to be employed in governing it. As to 
— families of Cavendiſh, Ruſſel, Bentinck and 


Grenville, it 12 plain that their are ſavour too 


much of revolutions, to be with any ſhare 
in a fixed and ſteady adminiſtration; and, indeed, 
one. would think that the care of their ove 
eſtates would furniſh them with ſufficient employ- 
ment, an — their meddling i in_matters they 
have fo little concern m. The——of—— plan, 


taken in this view, is full of ſpirit and patriotiſm. 


There 


the laws of the 
many other 


2 "nm A 


J There breathes through bf 2 
empty forms; which are Sen ente 


es. part af — De es 1 eie 
rence to throoghthiwhols 
courſe f l Ie, © has hat in contetiplationy - 


though,” kke ztcaveller Wache 7 
had ä — e 
gularity of his conduct demonſtrates, that he a 
ways canſittered his own intereſt and that of whe pubs 
hc as, one and the'ſame,. and that ke never purſued 
ee the feta, [reap honde 
er. In m Ee 
nion it was not poſlible for lum 10 dale acted wpon 
| ——— rinc . ni 2316! 
— ding a alt hiſs vorab aps . 
ces, will malicious 
— ta give a — to his: — 
duct, and to that the articles 6f his unten 
3 — ———— | 
try. 2 — be . fRaps, de arour 
to trace him throw — poliricaE life; 
E an the may ſuvο,j f af 
hey may repreſent kim as/ man, whey 
it ous, engaged in oppoſiriory withous 
principle, Rd eenoanced —ůů— 
of —— wit; while in office, entned th 
wages of a Hunrative employment, by ſudrnitting to 
every loweſt drudgery, impuſed on him byte vr 


| — 


„ withdrew 
bunſelf from danger, abandoned tlie patrons he had 
laſt defended; and returned ts oppoſition with ve 
doubled acrimony and hypocriſy, w only 
be parallelled” in a formge paſſages of hig own life 
Who, favoured by extracrdin 
national: — ard: diſtreſt, and in the very 
article on- which he founds the leaſt equivocal part 


of his * played the Par of a deſperats. | 
en 


people he had moſt abuſed ant revited; ' Whozen . 
- the approach of à critical! e 


— WY 


— Axe 5H 
n © 2. 
"of - Pd 8 8 


dime We has at length eke ebe 


n 3 — 
the dig; hazarded the happincts, : 
of his chuntry, and: he in the-endz-Jugkily; won: - 
e e r 


embarraſs and to f 
Scotchman, whom he induſtrioull, — Rat 1 
the. author of his quitting the miniſtry Who ha 


nay the ;exiſtence; - 3 


ſtaked his on reputation upon the 0 uniting 


with that Scotchman, or {crying with him or under 


a power which he had affected to decline . 
relt of his life; and who, in the laſt inſtance, 

ing N unable by any. Hi Ra er . 
port that E in conſummation, of 
formey conduct, has ſhaken bande ds with chat Scotch. 
man, . 
into articles of agreement with, him to div 

power. which he could not appropriate entiqel „% 
himſelf. 12 iy, are 99 Weben Wb 
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the happineſs wing 9 only in private life, mays, | 


perhaps; be ind uced to add ſome: 


negyfſc. They may talk of an. een 


an inſolent, . an A GAY ers e | 


inſidious one 
has too much reaſon to temem 


ther. But, ee theſe, 


15 Wa 1 


conſiſtencits of. his friends 
fo n mr rh, e 


into 


er ac 


e 
there, are men who will be, e 0 
make him anſwerable. even for the, faults, and in- 
e e ae! 85 


\\ 
cauſe with.him,,and . 72 


and need Adee fob the 
jeet, an@ the irividlabſe fa 


| —— — He e 


tion was affected, with indifference and ridicalez; ** 


vourable conjuncture to eftabh 
may fap the ———, and after wards 


ruined his lungs 


eaters to ſupport, with patience, the abſurdity 0 


Uberty or ce fg 8 
7 5 7 of the lu; — hh 
ther porter ene and deſerter 

the profeffion' be toſs f 


ſubject, itfiprifoned falſely but for an hour; cu 


not obtain the fulleſt redreſs; in another, treating 


4 t——y forty days; by which the whole . 


they ſee him induſtriouſſy taking advantage of & fa. 
2 Peck d A 
wither his friends to recant for kim if chey d- 

h conduct ii fo di ing a perſonage, 
what will they fay ?—they wilt not ſcrupfe to aſſett, 
that his onto with another great miati fas cbnꝰ 
tatinated his mind; that he could never have be- 
come ſo wilfully miftaken, if his judgment had not 
been watped by that man's authority and example, 
Another of the ——s boom friends had almoſt 


with forth Liber "and 
Property ey" a Charta: He was ſupps 


to 
be in earneſt; and that circurnftance indeed tis 


his underſtanding, and the batbatous folicſms © 
his language; but how will he be heard for tic fu 
ture! In vain wilt he endeavour to explain non- 


fenfe into meaning, or treaſon into patriotiſm. H 


words and his explanation ſtand upon record | 
him, and (if ſuch 4 man can be wor wilt 
deliver down his name; with his newly 2 
Ker of pretopative and difpenſing powers, to 


tem 
a 0 un to the great Arche; e him, 
& pee 


The Tame viicandid turn may incline 
to afk, with an ait of ſneer and fartaſm, who At 


his few frietids, who ate his moſt confidential Hhti- 
hates ?—are hb wen PAR WR BT * 


| bee can there be a doubt about 
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duct in public affairs, their uniform ſupport of bis 
meaſures while in ad miniftration, or their notatioug 
reverence for. his character that has-reeormended 


them to his eſteem? if none of chheſt cauſes can be | 


alledged for his 


ry predilection in favour 


of one ſet of men, his e wild be ohlignd- to. 


earn ties of ict or aden or, is it dite dent 


* 


hom 


ſeek the motive: of it leſs in their virtues than his 


own. They willundodbredly plate it to the credit 


of his charity, his moderation, ant that 1 


fortitude which can ſubmit to the groſſeſt i 
without reſentment, and return them vnh nothing 


meet 
4 


but confidence and affection. For ſuch fridhds, 


22 brother, whoſe 


—— 


* ition, employed all his fame, his inte- 
reft and has fortune, mee. the 


like this. however. ungandic, han 


a ae fv ag perhaps, than it 


will be anſwered. With — th pada 


s APPrAt- - 
ances, it might, indeed, be of ſome little uſe to his 


— — A to 
his own private repoſe, I am ſatis 

interrupted by the nant diſconrſes or Idle ſpe- 
culations af — world: n his 2 
rior u a 18 

in 3 — bead. With the heart · fel ſatisfadtion 


from the ſtings of conſeiener. Few men can 
of what I doubt not this noble ay afirm 


which crimes that 
has ei 


have eſcaped the law, 


him way Vi ciſturbance. 
The Favoutite and che miniſter have. made. an 
equal contribution o the joint ſtock. for their mu- 


ed it is not to be 


with great truth, that the dreadful inward monitor, 
ed him intirely, en gun 4 


Q 2 . Wal. 


tlefs virtue ſurrendered 


. he can fear no-—- 
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tual eſtabliſhment and preſeryation ; the one by his 
ſecret and undiminiſhed influence, the other by his 


popularity. After diſtracting this unhappy coun- 


try for a number of years with their mutual ani- 


moſities and ſeperate ambition, they have at laſt 
reſolved to play a ſurer game, ae, to divide 
the t between them. i * R ITAS, yy 


1 


| Attack upon Mr. G. G. 3 | 2 


8 the good- natured public 1s always ready to 5 


be the dupes of whoever pretends to act in 


their behalf, and as the Gentle Shepherd. and J— | 


of — are forced to take: up with one ano- 
's exorbitant 


demands, it may be proper, before the public 
again accepts theſe honeſt gentlemen as patriots, to | 


ther again, by the failure of 


make ſome conditions with them. 


The Gentle Shepherd, originally a Re enen 
Favou- 


then a Tory, then a deputy of the Scotc 
rite, and then a'High Prerogative Miniſter, is once 


more ſetting up for a Revolution Whig, being | 


whatever ſuits his views for the time. But it is 


time too that he ſhould make his laſt choice, and 
adhere to ſome principles. If he means any thing 
beſides his own intereſt and ambition, let him de- 
clare himſelf fully, and before he accuſes others 


of arbitrary deſigns, let us know what his own are. 
If he intends to defend the liberties of the people, 


let him with due contrition and repentance. diſa- 


vow his own arbitrary government; let him dif- 


claim General Warrants, and not only condemn - 


them in others, but confeſs how wicked he was 


in ſupporting them; let him bewail with tears the 


arbitrary fines ſet on Printers, let him diſavow that 


tool of power P. W. let him acknowledge his on 
blundering ſtamp- act, his inſolent treatment of the 


merchants, and, above all things, deplore his bloody 
and violent attempts to * North America; 


let 


6 23 I ) OE, 62. 1 
let him IDES, his ſervility to Frakes "Py 2M 
Spain, in the compoſition he made for the enter- I 
tainment of the French priſoners, and i in neglecti 
to obtain the payment of the Canada cred and AE 
Jen 15 55 mw as he is 10 ich, 0 let him affiſt 

7, inſtea bein bus at the expenee | 1 
of the public, b 7 pepe in ifſue money our of 932 
the Treaſury for their re jef; and let bi ſhew | 
his diſlike of ions and: feverſions by gi EY 
his ſon's reverſion, and by We 41 houſe 
under a borrowed name. 


8 


clin their peace wi F 525 the 1 ue 
Gee think of ſelling Lord Gawkee and the Gentle 
Shepherd, they will do well to have ſome modeſty, 
and: not aſk for more places, penſions and rever: 
ſions, than they have friends in the oppoſition: 
As the whole number united amounts but to forty- 
eight, twenty fix thouſand; pounds a year Would 
be a dear bargain—unleſs they can engage to make 
the Gentle Shepherd, not ſpeak 7 1575 hours 
every day. A te wanne 
1.88 both the Gentle Shepherd and A ehedip 
out inſinuations againſt che Favourite, will they 
promiſe neyer to court him ? Will they gr 
aſſurances. that they will ener. turn, out ee | 
and then aſk pa rdon of the: Favturite at à C 
Scotch Lord's h houſe? Will they promiſe 
cringing and inſolent by pe nd till 1750 
wipe out the ſtains, which" they have cor 
by all their former behaviour,” can they hop 
the public will not laugh in their faces, wheri 1255 
men have the confidence to p atriots? T 
are left to themſelves, and no: * can act WI 
them who has the leaſt regard” t to his clan: 
they may wk meg! bt cs can ver r 


themſelves. 59; Bk. 
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( 232 * n 
& "REPLY. 1 
OUR - an ous corteſp pondent, w 7 fas 
I folb e Nhecked on the cha⸗ * 
racer of m lini iſter, iv however, in the frunt 
of his eſſay, by way ef vehicle to his poiſon, m- | 
ſerted à very commengable propefition; I me 
an endeavoyr to ſhew the public by whom they 
are duped and abuſed. The wege of this play 
is "miſerable indeed, and the mpre fo ia in 


Has wilfully bur his gyes 2 57 a ghting exarpſe = 


lumnies, 0 divert the . of tic from 

oy ngpunans Why which are Ale - 
It is not the meer call 20 thee 4 

lican, q Terz bs reto 17 man that proves him 


of his theſis, and attempt 19 9 Ne AE c- 


to q ertion is as and the 
N Bet 1s to this 22582 8 the entleman | 
alludes to is deſcended of a family remarkable 

their zeal in defence gf the revolution, and of the 
principles upon which that revolution was ground- 


ed chat he has jn the courſe of a long Political 


for the truth of this is to the memory and 

tall „and 0 07 5 lip 
able: Dire Mo Ne ited, i fk. no in 18 
m 
50 or raiſing from any 1; 3-6: aa Or 
en for his fn, © the objeCtiqn to it arifes with 
rom 

the public and their S—-n with Nat and All. 


15 N 1 84 to theſe principles; and the 
nent of every candid and hqneft man. "'The 
ace o of his ſuper ting General Warrants is oY 
is to be derived 1 b Is 4 7 
57 10 thar any office Whatever, cher be = ( 
Trace of reyenue, | for th 
* by any one. * en 1e 9 che 
proprie thdſe whoſe patrons have, 
3 the tires f mond months of their pe & 
ditional fine cures to the amount of the intereſt of 
ON E 


. 1 of much much greater | 
nce than the alkercation of individuals; 


1 — wars ; 
ve 2 wer more 

ho is dt —— the Faves dtp 
5 And who is it, J would ade, 


Cons 


5 away — comp. to 
Who wiethar tee of perde vconcmy ? ho 
is it that has made the moſt extenſive, exhorbitant, 
gran? 'Who did in July declare 1d Go 
d N Auguſt, 
and who ap in 
Lane de and November, offering bim 
his men terms, and particularly uffering to burthen 
the civil . with 1200L. per e ere ) 
nallyupen his agggunt, 111 
Let your correſponded ad his p iodine aha 
become af. the ſchemes with which ibhe 
public have been ami e? Where are thoſe. provi- 
ſions for the ſecurity af the ſuhject 1 — 
miſed? Where a thoſe amputarions of the un- 
parts af the. canſtitution, which were: declar- 
pry to he ſo indifpentable? What is become of the 


taught to 70 expecb from their douqhty  champian? 
All that has beep beam 6 in ge- allg. ing 
40 ary man, anything. Theſe are not aſſertions at 
.randon. The B-—--d party and Mr. Bert am 5 
4 + Inſtances 


ae). 
inſtances of this. Let the public judge t 
has made them * romiſes, and how well chern 
been kept; and let the anonymous reviler:of others 


” of 
— * 
eh _ 


take care how: he accuſes for the future, leaſt ap 3 


charges ſhould. remind che. blic of 1 


menen ae are ſo zuſtiy due. iz 936 light ==" 


81 0 17 ot! YI e True Barrel. 


T3088; 
"FURTHER REPLY... oy 


Fe OUGH I was fully ſatisfied. with the ul. 
1 ſwer which I read in à paper of the . 
to ths anonymous reflexions. OA late Miniſter 
as more than one Eu has had candour enough 
to repeat the ſc; dinge = enough to 
init — I ſhall not delay the communita- 
tion of ſuch remacks as IJ made with my pencil in 
the peruſal of it, having no private materials, and 
indeed none ate requiſite, bùt appealing! to Nöth 
fivus facts for the truth of my obſervations : The 
words in italies are the charge, the reſt is to be 
conſidered as the anſwer. The gentleman in que 


tion (ſays the accuſer) cas originally a republlans, 


i. ec. he is known to be deſcended from an old hig 
family, remarkable for their zeal in defence of the 
revolution, and for à ſtrict adherence to the prin- 
ciples upon which that revolution is grounded. 
"Then 4 Tory," anſwered in the preceding as 
then a Deputy F the Scotch Favourite: He was 
miſſed, and univerſally known to be ſo/ becauſe 
he was not the Deputy of the Earl of ——; and 
for the part ſaid to have been taken by him in he 
diſiniflion of the Earl's brother, ben 4 bigb preru- 
ative Miniſter. During his Miniſtry, the word 
rogative was never uſed by him. It. ſeems. reſet# 
ed for the truly Whig, and patriotic an of the 
Earl of. C, to defend the liberty of the ſub- 
ject, by aſſerting the high. prerogative doctrines of 
_ neceſſity, and a dien power enn 
e 


5 
wi 


(2854) - 
the tans days of James che Second: en 
8 The late 


lie — ene probah 
mii Will not ly government 
and, oe”; "becauſe ir Was not in 
any Lei bim AHiſrlaim goon” 
warrdnts, and - a eos tees ' wicked bei tous 
ing them." never 11 * 
nor aſſerted that they were pa al; but Rn / 
that while — them was pending 
in the courts of law, it was unt for one Houſe of | 
Fallautent to come te any reſolution concerning 
hem”! Len meme with'ttarsthe' arbitrary fines = 
fet on He never Was — in the 
ſmalleſt 9 fine bei on prin. 
ters; on the — is well < , that _ 
the cenſute of à certain Houſe was | 
inflicted on & printer, WH had very groſeby abut 
and traduced him, he — in Kis place to 
the ptinter off, and prevailed wirk- fu Houſe t 
take no notice of m — Bel bim diſavutb 
that tool of puter P. . He has mothing to do 
either to avow' or diſavow P. WW. having never had 
any intercourſe with him but what was merely og. 
. Let him actnowlede bis vton blundering 


It is. not probable that he eee 


0 in n which there were no blunders} which was found» 
ed in principles of the ſtricteſt juſtice both roGrear- 
Brita and the colonies. It wille well for 
who from perſonal reſentments and Jjealouſy fore 
on the Noa of that act, if they do not 
avow the part they took in that reptal. Let. any 
man read The Condul of ibe late dmini ration e. 
amm, where every fat? is fully diſcloſed; His 
inſolent treatmen of tbe merab ant. Aft the mer. 
chang and they: will una *:ptve the . 
N aſſertion. Aud, — deptore bis 

dy and violent attempts to: enflave North Amenitee. 
He bertainly need not deplore _— contribured 


to. 


to dif 


f 


v4 


(486) WW. - 
t ſyrrender che legiſlative | rights, of 8 
dSyxer o args a part of its deminions. L 
' Acknowledge bis ſervility to France ad Spas, 
— cho — ee . 70 the Fm 
. KYfer's, in M&g/te/1ng i O01 Damen F 
| the Canada Bills and the Mauills Ran/un.. Ih | 
ceedings on the buſineſs of Turk's and, and 
Mulqyeto Shore, demonſtrate pndepiahly his 
widity to France and Spain; the money 
the maintenance of priſanets had this Gogplatos- 
cumſtance attending it, that it was the only 
_ Eyer acquired to the Britiſh Haxchequer upon 
geconnt, and the meaſure xeeciyed the 
approbetion of the Nh nm 
Canada Bills have ſinee been gempromiſ al . 
carms inferior to thoſe which, — the 

A————n, were repeatedly refuſed, as — 24 
inſult on the honqur of the nation to accept. 
Gage, that as many inſtances. pg 
ate for the payment of the Manilla Ranſom, a8 
* continually repeated during his a inoſtraughs 
However this may be, the 3 che dater ap- 
phcetions has been exactly the fame with r 
the former, and no degree of merit is therefore ip 
— aſſumed, or af blame to be charged, in the ane 
pomp more than in the other. 'To the prapaſi- 
Hon of iſſuing money from the Treaſury far; nd 
xelief of the poar,- had I the honour — 
him, he would moſt certainly (capital as the- 
Fence is) plead guilty; and Jet. it be remembered, 
that when that a- n, Which had encouraged - 
and cennived at colonial tunuilts, and which had 
ven rewarded thoſe tumults with abe relief ſo ] , 
EY ragiouſly -extorted, \refuſed to the paor frag 
— — ſum of monty to alleviate 
their diſtreſs: The encouragement they were d 
expect was condign puniſhment, and ei, r- 
With regard to er bak faid to been 


OY Ca 230 Y 
him under 4 borrowed name, the 
and entirely falſe; no ſuch 
grantec or holden | 
his name. Had any- of thoſe + 
been near the term inn 
reaſon why; he 
RK nil for the 
peal 60 his faccefly i 
there nes oli 

% gave 
ann period, and w Pf 
confidered as too remote to make 


veral articles of the anon) 
hep, through, and | 
e bn re en es — 
robs and as the fallity.of eyery one of oo . 3% 
has been eviderly ſhewn, it is not initended to 
farther. If 2 altercation and invęctive 
aimed at, hö- were it to c che Fi 
months of the preſent a n with th tyenty- 
ſix , pe If the do. Shel, | 
the meaſuręs penſions, titles, ts 
offered and giyen enduring the teſpective were 
compared together, the gentleman why ents 5 
ſhamefully traduped. would "not, Tam 11 1 


ae ter hae 
ET 


* * y 9 = 1 
- 49 1 w : . WW” «4 , - * 4 7 Vs 
#: bh 0 * 0 4 
* 2 5 


0. Jan mts Bes? 10 bene, 


Lundendiſſmeet, Dec, 2.2, 4888 i 
Tag r never was fo rmaccountable a 
| nt men, as che good people of England, 
| icy granted by every. one, who has con- 
foe ir temper and conduct for: ſome time 


M ped tothe whole jor whether yer rs «child 


longe ä more eager impa⸗- 
ED ' © » tence, 


- 


. . 


3 


0 ns * 
tience, than this. fame good 
bad for the ie gd go lem 
the whole world is now witneſs with hn EE 
inconſtancy they deſire to get rid of hi 
In what has Lord Cha hey the. x | 
tations which. the public had from Mr. Fit 2 
us examine what theſe expectations were; and ee 
being determined, we ſhall be che better Wile 1 
judge whether he has fulfilled them or nof. „, 
Amongſt the thouſands and tens of W ad. 
who called out ſo loudly for; Lord C Charhd bi OO 
take the whole adminiſtration into his own, han 1 : 
2 22 0 that any one perſon. had any on 
e any . one; gteat nation 
EN he. — to effect. oe form: CM 
was, like his, genius, great, large, extenſive, un- 
E general, i vaſt, and Wein 
eis. oe 
No one flattered himſelf 1 — — him we ſhould 
ſee a revival or extenſion . commerce; no. $M 
thought ſo meanly of him as to imagine that 
would attend to the improvement or encouragement - 
of manufactures : plans for the internal police-ap 
government of the country were not expectec 
from his exalted genius: the 1 improvement 1 
ordering of the finances was a drudgery, that 1 
ſon, however fooliſh, ever dreamed 2 would 
deſcend to : indeed he had ſo often declared oY 1. 
norance of, and contempt for all theſe. triffing 
jects, that whoever had entertained ſuch — 4 
muſt have been actually mad; but ſuch a 1721 
was not, I conteſs, found in this country. 
What then was a1 ?, It is a captio 
invidious queſtion, 1 deſerves — 155 
but I will give it the ſame Ate which Jig 
true admirers gave it—Every thing. 
If that does not content people, I Know nat. 15. 


to content them: I can add nothing to it, except 
were” 


Co's 
1 


(642390 


6 that perhaps ane; and one only expec· 
tation, which came any thing near to preciſion, n, Was, 
entertained, and that Was- WAR Whether 
that expectation will be fullilled, I am not, . 
enough to: gueſs. We may he blefied;with it, when 
we leaſt expect it; eſpecially-if this great man ſhould; 
condeſcend to aſſure us, thar che pence, ich he 
formerly called only an armed truce, was | 
upon the moſt immoveable foundations, If 
lemn panegyric upon that happy event ra be 
publicly delivered eee iſhed 28 — ſr 
_ gui n f W. uf 1 every 

is ſo I m, juſt in the pr — 
which he has ſhewn his zeal and "abilities to defends 
ing that: glorious meaſure. This is the irregular 
and daring mann which great Ra 15 cha- 
racteriſed, - 

The hopes of the people chen were; within a 
rifle, ſimply and ſolely this,—that Lord Chatham 
ſhould be 3 7 abſolute, and uncontroulable | 
miniſter. Be ſatisfied, then, you perpetual grum- 
blers; the miniſter you wiſhed for is given to vou, 
and in the manner you wiſhed for him, is he A 
to you. You. wiſhed. that. he ſhould be abſolute ; 
and merely to pleaſe you, though in direct contra- 
diction to the known meekneſs and humility of his 
nature, he reſolved to be abſolute, _._ 1 

It is unhappy for us, that (whether from a age and | 
a complication of diſorders, or from mere human 
infirmity) he is not able to fill all the offices of the 
ſtate himſelf; but ſince, unfortunately for poor old 
England, he is not able to diffuſe himſelf as exten- 
ſively as we wiſh,, it became then indiſpenſably ne. 
ceſſary, that all offices ſhould be filled; by men of 
pliant, tractable, ſuhmiſſiye minds. and mapners. . bs 

Virtue, honour, opinion, and attachment to an | 
honourable; cannection, are all mortal enemies to A 
paſſive. obedience, and an implicit faithz n U 


1 2901 


fore, 


| (440 * " 
therefore, of any of theſe cata: 
— anþ for, ah ently incompatiblewithahe 
„ 
But i —— lucky as to find men i 
have ſhewn 2 doculiry and diligence, by H. 
ing gone through all the rough work of Lord : 
— 6 ess patridotic adminiſtrations, we 
ſhall want very little then ts render us a contend, 
happy people. We ſhall then have buſineſy (t i 
not our part to care what that buſineſs is) cap 
on with regularity. We ſhall have * 
ſtored to government (why ſhould we enqukOnſin 
fort of government it is?) and without minding upon 
what inciples connections ate made, we ſhall fee 
an — to all proud connections. | 
If this great perſonage, ſhould, in compliance 
with the deſires of the public, to which he owes ſo 
much, confer the office of Receiver of the Land- ax 
on the Chamberlain of London, we ſhall have no- 
thing to'wiſh ; but every one to fit down under his 
vine and fig-tree, and 1254 his ſhare of the na- 
tional felicity. - e - 


9 1 Oy 


5 


7 be abe — 5 


IN my laſt letter J mentioned the neceſſity 2 
Lord C——m was under, from the unhappy im- 
oſſibiliy of his holding all the offices of the --u 
imſelf, to appoint ſuch men in the ſeveral d 
ments of government as were of practicable diſpo- 
ſitions, 620 morals, pant and tractable mob | 
who had no opinions of their own, or at leaſt with- 
out obſtinacy to maintain, or even urge their-op- | 
nions; men ready to receive orders, and obey com- 
mand, without that im ertinence which leads td 
examine the juſtice or wiſdom of ſuch orders and | 
commands; men ready and able for all work; to 
plant or to root up; to build er to pull down; at 4 
make 


e no principle but yi mango no du — 
- ordery 5 inch erunt — 
ehether it is againſt their 


ne "whether der ſil th chety, 


or pillage their county. V ie 
Soch, with very herbe exceprivn, 
political eps, ſelefted with care, for this putpale, 


e t nr. 


3 and Cd bai 0 0 
ks well-paid army, our G | 
— 1 5 


ee 


[e 


— — 2 ee 
paigh; and the ſueceld already 
te our mot fang uige 

Dut, ts drop this "nd 00 refuiter fie 
by their right hames. 
e act, ati on of his Vite and well 
eſte! ſehemes for ſaving this nation from de- 
ſtruction; and for railing her to a pitek of wealth ant 
glory unknowñ to former, and inimitable by future 
times, Rab been cenrnitted e d o by 
carried 1 into etecution ! 

Get money from tha E Ea 
wits te command; the how, 56 
fore, wert far below hum; theſe minus of policies, 
vhis Kitts dirty meckanical detail of buſineſs, was 
unworthy ef his ſoul. e 
Ris ; they are for the drudgery. 

Tou will here recolledt; that try onh 
to provè the necelfity and —— 
Ne has made, Whenever it was quite in is power to 


cue, ef men to Ell the ſeveral offices x Browns : 


intend, (at leaſt not at 5 8 to enter updn a de- 
fehic& bf his ſchetfits 5 God knows they Heine poet 


e 


5 vir preſent! 


or great miniſter bar be. 


1 240 
ſhew,: how impoſſible ĩt muſt ee 


8 preſent ſcheme, of getting money from the Ks 
a if he ſhould: have men under him of an 


_ other r chan thoſe I haut asd, 


ſcribed. || il % eee ale 


„Wechaxe e Go fome miſchievous, dnl 


moſt —— from ſuffering the ſyſtem 
to be ſometimes broke in upon, by the humour 
one very whimſical man, who happens to be amongſt 
us; and though very odious to us, ſeems to be ne- 
ceſſary for the moment: If this man ſhould 
tinue his habits of liſtening to reaſon, of cn 
it unſeaſonably, and of contradicting even in Jaws. 
matters, the opinion of our lawyers (thoſe opinions 
for which we have paid ſo ſmart a price) Iſubmit 
to all good judgments, whether any fooliſh credit 
of having this man in our corps, can outweigh the 
fatal conſequences of the leaſt; relaxation of diſci- 
pline. He ought to be puniſhed in my opinion, 


with the ſame juſt ſeverity Which he felt e a foro 
mer manly adminiſtration. But I ſay the Jeſs, on p 


this head, becauſe I know how hateful he is to n 


all, and that we only keep him, from a principle 


(though I think we are miſtaken in the application 


of it) of our favourite State Neceſſity. yy, 


But ſuppoſe this diſpoſition had been any . —— ge- 


neral: ſuppoſe, then, for a moment (the 


true ſuppoſition is allowed in argument) that = : 5 


ſeveral offices were filled by men of honour, ſenſe, 


ſpirit and integrity; then ſuppoſe the order mente | 


get money from the E C 


would the conſequence be? One would ENS | 
upon the poſſible injuſtice, with which ſuch an act 
might be attended; that to take away another mans 
1 n his en Was Feil we TO 3 


10 


PE EEER 


* 


(68430 | 
and correſpondene flo. ant a Compan ta 
b e — 5 


were con 

A fourth ET ON 5 — . n | 
would deſire a reyiew of the whole Tcheme ; would 
enquire into the end 920 and the means in- 


rended pics oa vou pon time to weigh 
the of ohe, and by” 9 9 5 Bug 5 ng 
and equity phy the cher; | 


him, ighe dender Eat aue, 2 
and rights of his effice” wivaded; and might refuſe 


eee his alfice, 
Good Lomi under f 


auld pub N 
: cn 
bility of 


(6249 | 
us a privilege never enjoyed, or indeed thought of 
in any other country, of being faves for forty Jays, 
and freemen the reſt of the year! Could any of theſe, 
or a thouſand other good things, have happened, or 
might we ever hope to ſee the ſame again, if opinion, 
which, by its proper name, is ohſfinacy; virtue, 


which is timidity ;_ ſpirit and honour, which are Pride \ 


and inſolence ; knowledge, which is pedantry ; and in 
tegrity, which is regs A ; ſhouldever again enter 
into any of the offices of the ſtate ? How differently; 
how gloriouſly and triumphantly the national wry » 
neſs goes on, under the preſent patriotic miniſter, | 
who employs none but men' fit for their offices, may b 
perhaps be the ſubject of another Re. 

Dec. 24, 1 760 | 1 © TranWUiLLYS: | 


In January, 17 6 75 it began | to be rumoured, that 
another Change of | Miniſters was to take: place, 
Some paragraphs in the papers concerning * 167 % 
port occaſioned the following letter.] 


The new arrangement is ſettled , tbe Earl of N nib 
ington retires ; the Earl of Chatham, as Miniſter, . 
takes the Prefidentſhip of the Council, which will re. 
fore that Board to 1 conſtitutional importance. 


I AM diverted from my intention of diſplaying 
to the public the noble manner in which the na! 
tional buſineſs goes on, under our wiſe, ſpirited; and 
upright miniſter, by an article of news, which 1 
lately read in your paper, and which I have taken 
for my motto. It filled my heart, as it muſt the 
heart of every real friend to the true and antient Cond 
ſtitution of this country, with joy and une 
Tou inform us, that, amongſt other chan 
removes, which are ſoon to tak e place, in t 
ſent fixed, - ſteady; ant anti conſiſtent adminiſtra 


our illuſtrious miniſter is to be Preſident of 
Council, in the room of the grave, virtuos, n 
a dece 


435)... 
decent nobleman, wh has fo long (now more that 
frye months) and ſo worthily pre! ed. at that moſt 
honourable board. | Whilſt he” retires to what he 
has long ſighed for; a calm — retreat, — 

which he may enjoy the retroſ a long, 
and well- ſpent life; the preſent 2 
penſion, and the pleaſing proſpect of many lucra- 
tive reverſions; whilſt — real beer; 
enjoys the preſent; looks back with pleaſure on the 
paſt, and with well-· grounded hope; awaits the time 
to come; our great miniſter, as Miniſter, aſſumes 
his ſeat, and by preſiding at, reſtores that Board m 
its B and conſtitutional importance. 
reſtoring that Board ts its antient, juſt, and 
conſtitutional authority, the Earl of Chatham will 
have performed every thing which reaſonable ang 
thinking men expected from Mr. Pitt. He will _. . 
then be, what all men have wiſhed him | 
to be, the real, ſole and abſolute muniſter of this 
| country he will then ſingly, and without controul, | 
all meaſures, and be reſponſible to himſelf i 46 

alone ; indeed, who elſe can be a competent judge 1 

of his actions ? No one ought to preſume to deter- 

mine on his actions, 0 HTO 4 ſoul like his, | 

great, capacious, daring and irregular. | 
But as every one ho enjoys with rapture this 

approaching re of our antient conſtitution, 
not- 3 and diſtinct view of all the blet. 
ſings which muſt naturally and inevitably attend it, 
fancy that I ſhall perform a ſervice not un 
to our miniſter, and highly uſeful to the public, by 
explaining in a fe words, what the . — 
and powers of that Board were; eps bam. 

inſtances, how the app lication of Powers — 

now tend to M as they formerly erty did our a- 

critors; a free, happy, and contented px | 
: This Board, then, had forineriy a * 

rhority, and governed the nation ent wiſe, . 
1135 = 211 R 2 wholeſome 


* tive free from the 
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wholeſome and gentle daws, Known by d 15 
proclumations. Theſe wete-concile, clear, and pos. 
argon Which: æncumbem and 

perplexes our acts of parliament, the micanelt ond 
2 underſtand them; full and eic 
for their the fabtibſt lawyer could hot 
evade them. Wich this conſtitationai power (ume: 
tines ſtrongly, ſometimes weaklyexerted) 8 — 
eil continued until an nn vi was effected in the 
ooriſtitution; firſt; hy a thing chilled the "I 
tion of Rights, and afterwards by an event (H 
which, out of tenderneſs to the of W 
well- meaning, but very weak and abſurd men, 1 
forbeat to ipedk mpinnd) guano e- 
volution. TX s 

Cobbincedl uf cht begay and wikiom <f this 
tem, our great miniſter lately made an effort ti itt: 
vive and eſtabliſn it. The fullneſs of time not her 
ing thon come, he unh failed in the be 
the. pecſcnr_ Ieytarhve power. — 
the preſent wer (Kings 
Commons) pardoned the ones row neon 
thereby ſaved his precious life, to/compleit 4 ES 
comp bſh the great and generous pan, gf 

T his Board was alſo formetly a great oo | 
juſtice; wiſe and equitable in ts conftitutiom full 
and decifive in its authority, and in its rye 
ample and extenſive; in it was alſo veſted the! xe» 
cutive power. This great court was knowth. 
— of the STAR CHAN. It doftihued: in: 


and conſtitutional power and vigour, efpocial iy que» 
der the auſpicious reigns of / ſome of the 


until, advantage being 1 | 

of thoſe Kings, it was aboliſhed by; the uſ 

arbitrary power of an act of parktabmentc: þ197 wor: , 

is very toyrunatefor us, thou ou 

fathers, envious; of the hapfline of them chien, 

en 3 r yet . 
frequ 


| fl art fi vn ivy 
ee gy: odor - 
Which it S and eftablifh 0 o 


plan on wh ured 1h TW of 
rd = 10 0 bat i 
775 6-4 A | 
what is 25 Lord e being P N | 


of, and Das fern the Pr ce 91 


conſtitutional i 5 It rens tis That a 
125 ate 1. 0 75 ſu xriority to the preſe 2 
modes, by 4 fe a . but very probabſe, 
cates; > # = 4448 


then, t the b 6. Hcentioſiſ 00 
— ating, ett eneral, 855 
whole nation fhould cry out, as wele with on 
voice, that they were ecelved in che o intent t 
had formed; and the hopes they phi: 5 ale 'of 
8 once idol, our great 42 5 that he att 


bur C hanging au ell 
ED. to «ple; he & turned th 9 55 
until beth teafed to renounce them) 
a aue Na e dern the frjends of their * 
17 $i in order to make room for 
ndents' of the Favourite; that his p a 
crioifin was 4, fn 55 and his love of libetty a 
guife to cover his Hi mbition and F ſopenſity 12 1 
Sean; he Signorant of, 1 8 unable 
port the true interelts of th country ; "tar ke 
roud;to aſk advice, and tos prefuripryct 
| force 2 tice; that ic is infolene and ungrate- 
ul to his © 
ne&ion *—ſuppoſe this horrid gutrage to he 8800 
mitted, and then tell me, if our Is „as it Randy 
at * preſcribes, or our courts of. you in 
R 3 their 


ho 


and nean and ſervſle to bis NEW coi, : 


A 


and inſufficient condition, can - 
indir any puniſhment adequate to ſuch an heinous 
offence ? It ought to be, and no doubt it will, in 
due time, be declared high treaſon. - 
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their preſent weak 


5 rrp this to; be done by the ein) forms of 
an act of parliament. paſſing through. bath Houſes, 
ſubject dp debate End coil of FaRious men, ene 
mies to good order and good government, and moſt 
notoriouſly diſaffected to the power of our moſt ex- 
cellent miniſter. Nay, poſſibly, ſo juſt and neceſ- 
ſary a meaſure might totally miſcarry, by the force 
of ſome yet unbroken and proud connection. 
But when the new conſtitution is ſettled, or I 
ſhould rather ſay, when the old one is reſtored, the 
Preſident gives the order to the Council, the Coun- 
cil to the Clerks, the Clerks to the Printer; out 
comes a proclamation, declaring it to be high trea- 
| Ton, to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of L—d C mz 
and there at once you have an end of murmuring, 
repining, and diſcontent, throughout the kingdom 
for ever; all will be mirth, jollity, and good hu- 
mour. | | | | 3 
Another inſtance: Suppoſe our miniſter, out of 


his great reſpect for, and known attachment to the 


Royal Houſe of Pruſſia, ſhould think fit to ſettle on 
that great and terrible monarch, a ſubſidy of a muy 
lion, or thereabouts ; ſuppoſe, then, that the E, IL. 
C———>y had no more left to be ſqueezed out of, 
how is the money to be had? From parliament 
This is worſe than the other caſe; they have had 
enough of that already: No, no—the Council meet; 
the proclamation iſſues; the money is levied, as 
ſhip money was; it is paid into the hands of the 
Pruſſian miniſter, without deducting the pay-mat-" 
ter's fees; and there you have ſecured the protec- 
tion of a powerful Prince for this poor, weak, and 
defenceleſs kingdom. e e eee 
POS 1 I ſhould 
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my readers, mere Tio go on, with 


I. ſhould tire 


all the inſtances which occur to me, by whick the 
preference due to 5 mode of legiſlation might be 


Mate elear and Why ſhould I mention the 
readineſs with ich em might be laid, and 
taken off again upon reaſonable compoſition ; the 

expedition with which a ion, for enla 
ing the power of the crown, might be publiſh 
how eaſily ſtate neceſſity miptirte-declated the bw 


of the land, or the nation ordered to obſerve a po- 


| lirical Lent of forty days ſtrict abſtinence from N. 
berty? The thing ſpeaks for itſelf; and I dare-ſay, 
that there is -not a man in the kingdom who reads 
this, but is already convinced. Tou muſt obſerve 
though, that I would not adviſe the total diſuſe of 
parliaments. Septennial drunkenneſs may keep the 


og nh, 1 in good humour, and the parliament may 


ept on, as the convocation” is, to vote a duti- 


ful addreſs every ſeventh year, and then be prey 


d. 


The ercellener of this Board, as a Cot of Ju: ; 


tice, or Star Chamber, and its ſuperiority over all 
other courts, 1s ſo ſelf-evident, that I ſhall give you 
but one inſtance to prove t. 


'You, Sir, print a paper, which, to the minder 
and his admirers, appears to reflect on his wiſdom, 
integrity, and ability. According to the preſent 
vexatious modes, you are taken before a Juſtice of 


. 
- a, 
. * 
N * "P 
: . 
* * 
v4, 


Peace, and there examined; then you are put to 


the trouble of getting bail for your appearance; 
you then employ an attorney, and with him comes 
a long bill of coſt; you retain lawyers,” and to them 
ber muſt pay large fees; a bill muſt, after all this, 
found by a grand ) jury, before you can be tried 
by a petit jury; theſe percetying your innocence, 
acquit you, after fuch a train of lague, torment, 
delay, and . How will this be, when 'the 
Council Bo ä to its conflitutional power 
R 4 as 


Fi 

FX 7 
ST, 
F4 / * 
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as a Court of Juſtice, or Star Chamber ?+-Thusjtis | 
—the miniſter is offended, you are taken upy; the | 


affair is oyer in a trice, are fined, in 
whipped, pillored, l, tongue · oro, 4 


branded in the forehead, in a ſummary way, without 


loſs of time or hindrance of buſineſs. I co 
you e on Ter *pproaching happ 
3 55 Fee 


ah = * * 
va Shu ©: — A. a. 4 e L : . a iT 


57 ta th preceeding letter... 10 * + 0 
H lately had a tete · a tete conve 5 
W 


with a member of the f —— C 
as pleaſed to inform me, , with great concern, 
that a new regulation was taking place in all the 
departments of government. That his ——— 
was ſo attached to Lord C for his vigorous 
endeavours to promote the aa , of Lord B 
that he was determined to make him P | 
the C | and Prime Miniſter, with an —— | 
rity ſo abſolute, as to give directions in every point, 
though all beſides himſelf and Lord B ſhould 
diſſent; and farther, it is concluded, that this nas 
tion cannot be properly governed without 2 Star- 
Chamber Court as formerly, whereinm oney is to bs 
raiſed, puniſhments inflicted on every writer im the 
oppoſition ; and all things needful to ſupport-the. 
honour, authority and emolument of Lord B 
and Lord C are to be determined in a ſum- 
mary way. The king of P— is to have a ꝓen: 
ſion of one million, = all whom Lord B——.and 
Lord C approve of ate to. be rewarded with 
penſions, places, or other advantages, and none 
others. O what times are coming what 1 
fcenes are upon the carpet! who. will live i 
England when this great monſter is made abſolutg 
—_— Much more might be ſaid on this oc, 


caſion, but I forbear, and comfort myſelf with t 


hopes, that the nation will take the alarm, and 
| give 
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ive bebe e- n d i bechath alt Lord 
Ee 1101218018 2150 
bus e writer, who ales 0; 
cing the moſt abſolute falſhoods, may ring tha 
chan _— —¾ 


ED arguments TEL, ay no.chim 
Men. affirm. wi 8 
e = h = 


greateſt 


Kin way: a in nity, without conſcience, . to pl 
play. itſelf for ſume ſiniſter end. Beware, my coun- 
try, of theſe artful enemies to virtue; and till 
can poſitively point out a fact, directed immedigte- 
ly by Lord C, that. is infamous in itſelf, and, 
Ae to ORD 2 no credit to their 
nce, . expreſſed. In 


malovale 
hort, fr om - the, whale conduc det ef Mr. P——,.h 


think no man was ever mor N of our eſteem 
150. veneration; and Im t believe him to "ate 
ame 


* 


* 


— 
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fame man in Lord C——;' till-by-ſfome notoris 
ous alteration of principles and conduct, he is guilty | 


of ſuch tranſi®tions as muſt: convince me to the con- 
— i es, Taue 
3 1 of the Barkof U-. 5 
 LTHOUGH Lam engaged in the cauſe of o 
great miniſter, yet hope that the public does 
me the juſtice to perceive how little T am ſwa 
partiality, how entirely I am free from eee 
have already very openly, and with a 
boldneſs, pointed out one groſs defect in che con- 
ſtruction of the preſent political fabric. I have a. 
vowed my diſlike of one man, who formerly made 
_ of that proud connection, which it is the glo 
of our great miniſter to have broken, or at leaſt to 
have done his beſt to break in pieces. It is in van 
that we are aſſured that there is no power delegated 
to him, and no confidence repoſed in him. He is 
an eye ſore to all our friends, and until he is remov- 
ed I ſhall not ceaſe to com lain, and to acknow- 
ledge to the whole world, that all is not right. 
I fuppoſe that my reputation for candour, (a re- 
putation very ſeldom the lot of a. political writer) 
will be eſtabliſhed beyond the power of enyy or ma- 
he, when I confeſs to the public, that there is one 
fault more, and that of a very alarming nature, 
which muſt alſo be corrected, before we can arrive 
at that perfection which is our aim, and which the 
nation expects from us. It is want of concert a- 
mongſt ourſelves. | 
'To this ie will be anſwered, and with no ſmall ap- 
pearance of plauſibility, that concert amongſt us is 
not neceſſary ; that it is ſufficient that each indivi- 
dual ſhould obey the orders he receives, without 
looking to the right or left, to ſee what his fellow- 
ſervants are about—that the very intention of act- 


ing in concert, is apt to beget reaſoning, and breed 
debate, 
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debate, two of the worſt qualities ever on in ſer- 
vants, and ſufficient, ro.confound 2 chemes, and 


che ioten .of the wiſel | ab 
| lute maſter ern Hired. = 
If this re 


oning be confined to cho inferior: 255 
cutive parts to | 


ſtration—ſuch as firſt .d of the T. 
S——t——s of. S——t, and — . 
E———r, I allow its force and validity. Indeed | 
every day's « experience abundantly juſtifies it ;; 17 2 
concert among ſuch as theſe were neceſſary, 
could the national buſineſs go on, in the orderly, 
decent, conſiſtent, and: chu on manner in which 
it ab ol our ever fin m 
the reins (and 706 7 too) of goverment 
een into his hands. If concert were neceſ- 
ſary, we ſhould find ſome: two of thoſe, who fit on 
a certain. benghy of the ſame diſpoſition, character, 


and deſign. They would not then appear like law- 


yers fee in a hurry in court, without briefs, and 
truſting for the defence of their client to what ſcraps 
of knowledge they may chance to pick up from their 
adverſaries arguments. What can diſplay at once 
their abilities and their, obedience more fully, "than 
a judicious defence of a ſyſtem, which they do not 
even pretend to underſtand ? 

Want of communication and concert, would, in 
theſe caſes, I confeſs, afford no matter of complaint, 
The want of concert, of which I complain, is of 4 
mo alarming nature; A want of concert.amongſt 

us political writers, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſatisfy the 
nation of the wiſdom, - integrity, and. ability of the 
| miniſter, If we do not write in concert, all is loſt. 

Mag! etl a hap that * am induced 10 

make theſe reflections, by ſome late productions 
my fellow labourer, and almoſt nameſake, who 
Ggns himſelf 7 ranquilius, This worthy gentleman, 
not SB acquainted with 2 taſk e me, nor 
inſtructed 


= 


N\ 
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inſtructed in the manner in which Lau bean bi | 
dered to perform it, miſtakes me for an enemy; , 
as fuch, endeavours to leſſen m wy credit” Wich e 
public. Now, Iam equally f igri rant A 5. 8 
cular walk aſfigned to him, an yeeTe can plain 
by his ftyte and manner, chat wit, humonr and 
lery, are the — 1 which he is ardered'n ufe 
the annoyance of aur foes...” Ought nat he, in "ke 

manner to perceive, that the fhield of ſolid and im- 
| penetrable 1 15 clofe regfoning, and ſtrong 
judgment, is lifted [high upon my arm for the ch = 
mon defence? 

I did not wonder that he ſhould affyre the ines 


much leſs did I blame him for it, that he and I we 
not the ſame 2 The rig ches of aprhors 
not, in general, very wle. Their betty, % 
but precarious, their p (God knows) far 
from ineſtimable. But wy nt authat has certain + 
right to his own identity. I would F Have | 
in all common cafes of ftate necefſity : rodlatha- : 
tion ſhould affect it—no equiry ſhake 1. It 
dare ſay, be inviolable üntif the E. I. 2 
the . and other funds, the landed and tra. 
ding intereſt are ſqueezed until they can yield n 
more. And this will, 1 hope, make Tranquitius 
eaſy on this head. ; 

Now 1 muſt beg of my friend Trang z | 
to conſider. what incredible miſchief he m 

though with the beſt intentions in the world, nay ds 
he miſtake the meaning of other gentlemen,” as he 
has done mine. The writer who is charged with 


the care or ang an pro r articles of inte Ta 


in ; 


9 —"*» 3 "4 
— N a 
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naked. to his underlings and drudges. 
bas condeſdended 40. pgin pains: tho ont Nel, and 


Hz: Ao refabather America alba 


inproved en 
its bull value; that is the defigin ; the igiromedo fol- 


los. He has ordatrd both the Hera and the 
mud h gion of Labrador to be cleared, cultivated, 


$13) 


eee 
V Potens ſuperit !— 

What à miniſter ! who can $0 termigate 

gloomy foreſts, and cover a courtfif.aFith' fimilin; 

can male the bewlaig \defart fo 


for: ke a roſe- ho can cultivate; pia, bald, 
and ven pedo all by his creative fur, withbur 


the uncertain, Npwy»pragrefſive ancthods of 
ſtateſmien und! ine it dine yo . 
But whilft we. — be to > 


loweſt, exv]/ting'o the Wacom andlabilitics of 1000 
8 miniſtom -N It Lud Gs 


1 in 

ihg, — — Baley-wwol⸗ 

ſey goverment (three! threads o keeunvatnels and 
one uf  fetyatade)voutiotft | | 


avid fin his br 


& bonſiſtem ta 


. ———— the: Ro 
Nute 457 _ W 


1 well 
115 hes carded. inn 


1 
th 
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which gave us that amazing country, was gr 
was glorious, was adequate ; and will be firm," ſecure; 
and permanen.—If, in the midſt of theſe d 
reveries, Tranquilius ſhould interfere, and wich his 
accuſtomed humour and pleaſantry, gravely aſſute 
us that it was all an irony, intended to aſperſe 
miniſter and ridicule his ſchemes, to interrupt His 
deſigns, and bring his adminiſtration into con- 
tempt This harlequin, witty indeed, but miſchie- 
vous, would thus, by a ſlap 2 his wooden ſword, 
conver tthis beautiful Paradice into an Hideous de- = 
fart, and leave nothing to our offended eyes, but a 
dreary turf-bog, and perhaps a wicked mags 
clan. 4 8 . 


— D 


To the Earl 7 ASI &c. * Ge. _ 

JT Lonp, olg 
HIL E the firſt of the Nobility and the | 

greateſt officers of the ſtate find it matter 

of favour and difficulty to be permitted to approach 
your perſon, it may be thought preſumptuous-in 
a man of my humble ſtation to hope for the honour 
of one moment of your attention. But I am en- 
_ couraged to addreſs myſelf to; you by that partial 
condeſcention, with which you-have always inclin- 
ed: your ear to the lr" = applauſe, and earneſt 
good wiſhes of our collective body. My Lord, 
we are ſenſible of your partiality to us, and, in .. 
turn, you may depend upon our unſhaken loyalty 
and adherence. My friends have ſo long been un- 
animous in aſſuring me that I am the laſt of the 
human ſpecies, that I begin to ſubſcribe to their 
opinion; and the more willingly, ſince I ſtill have 
the merit of belonging to a rank of people, ub 
have upon all occaſions expreſſed a ſingular ven. 
ration for your Lordſhip s eminent virtues... 
ſides this, I forſee with exultatien, that 2 

| 8 


CW) 
thing ſhall be left of you and me but the odour 
a dete the title of ultimus Romanorum 
lied in common to us both. Poſterity m 
_ ave their doubts which of us beſt deſerves 
© Your Lordſhip may be ſatisfied that we heard 
ah rapture of your return to power, when we 
ſaw who'the people were to whom you imparted 
all your confidence, and whom you thou ght qua- 
lified for the firſt etuployments of the ſtate; there 
was not one of us who did not feel himſelf fired 
7 the * jp apo of ſerving our countr 
upon the fame terms. W 
Saints pe otra th * it was indifferent to you by 
whom the buſineſs of the nation was performed 
—that you required no talent but implicit ſubmif- 
pt that you had equitably thrqwn the gares 
| referment wide open to the meaneſt of man- 
Lia We do not pretend to form an adequate 
judgment of thoſe great, important projects, by 
which you were expedited to a Vi ur to 
vernment, and union to the people. But, as far 
as we are capable of any opinion concerning 
meaſures you have already taken, I may venture 


to aſſert there is not one of us, Who would not 


have acted preciſely as you have done. The firſt 
leading meaſure of your adminiſtration, as I am 
informed, was a direct attack upon the laws of the 
land, and on the liberty of the ſubject; your fe- 
cond, a no leſs direct invaſion of their property: _ 
Now my Lord, T really know as little of the law 
as you do, and 'ofily "wiſh that you had entirely 
omitted that idle plex of neceſſity.” It would his 
ſuſted your purpoſes/*and"hqve become your chr 
er much better, if, in &6ncurrence with your 
two learned friends, you” had reſted the proclama- 
tion upon that great T urdeal law of the con- 
ſtitution (as tranſmitteck to us by the Normans) 
rar it is the King's 3 to ſubvert on 
| whole 


\ a N 


, 


. * 


repriſals. 
Conſidering the ſhortneſs of your admin 
it muſt be confeſſed that you have done mare chan 
even your enemies expected from you: but we, 
who are your friends, expect a great deal more. 
5 We take for granted, that in this long receſ of 
arliament, you are employed in forming ſome 
arther projects for the good of your country, pf 
a nature conformable to what you have already 
done. We would not, howeves, debar you from 
the innocent relaxation of Chriſtmas gambolsz tor, 
if I am well informed, you had once a remarkable 
turn for crofs purpoſes, and are now no mean pro- 
ficdent in queſtions 2 commands. . i 
775 At the meeting af panliament at is, nor 1 
doubted that you will have ſomething e. 
: | e 
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Habeas Corpus act, ond make a geble addition 
to your fame, and we are ready to give it up with - 
out reductance. To fay the truth, I cannot recol- 
le& that I, or any of our friends, 
ſmalleſt benefit from it; * 
able difficulties which we always met with 
curing bail, I would not recommend a 
you, for that might raiſe the value of which | 
it is your intereſt, as a Miniſter, gs it has alway 
hk ters as to lower as much as poſſibleg. hut 
then a perpetual parliament might anſwer all yaur 
2 By introd a majority of us, your - 
nds, into it, we in a ſhort time, repre- 
ſent nobody but ourſelves tax every but 
ourſelves—and make your Lordſhips wall and 
pleaſure the only Ins onto be Cd AY 
the Crown. Ta this view, the firſt which v 
be neceflary for you to take, is to vance fame 
of the moſt iſhed c rs among us to 
conſiderable employn ents. Such a choice will 


vngccount- 


give you credit in e eyes of the world, and bind 


the to you for ever. At the Board of Trade, 


for inſtance, I think I could preſide with 81 
dae 


I was very near 


an alchovſe = which convinced 


2 —2 e neceſſity . — — But, = 


ps, you may think me 
a — te the — — ; 4: 785 1 — 


Lordſhip; and as it is your paſſion to ſeek for 
merit in the dirt, S 
fer talents ſuch as mine to be buried in gbſcurt 

Vor. I. 8 w 2 


in h- 
nge o 


derable to propoſe. The erernal Gaſpenſion'of he * | 


* 


A 
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After all, my dear friend, I will confeſs to you 
the weakneſs of my heart; I have a taſte for re- 
tirement, which I had rather indulge in than enjoy 


the higheſt office in your gift, provided you would 


furniſh me with a ſufficient excuſe for doing ſo. 


A Vice-Treaſurerſhip of Ireland would ſuit me ex- 

actly. My features are not very diſtant from hu- 
man, and I have no doubt that in a few months I 
ſhould acquire the airs and manners of a gentleman. 
You would find me far from a uſeleſs Member in a 
Great Aſſembly, for I may ſay without vanity, 
that even our friend the Alderman cannot bear a 


drubbing better than I can. 8 8. 
As I have now ſettled a correſpondence with 


you, you may now depend upon hearing from me 


frequently. I remain your honour's truſty 
2 |  BuckHoRsE, 


1 


Prorſus diſſolutum offendi navigium, vel pitius A pa- 


tum, nihil conſilio, nibil ratione, nihil ordine. 


Cicero ad Atticum 13. 13. 


To the Earl of Ch——m, &c. Ce. 

My Losp, | 25 
A M fatisfied that nothing but the gout in both 
hands could have prevented your anſwering my 
laſt letter, for you certainly were not inſenſible of 
the advantage of cultivating a friendſhip ſo ho- 
nourable as mine. Laudari a laudato viro conveys 
a pleaſure which, I believe, you have not been 


much acquainted with, and which you ſhould not 


appear to undervalue. This gout, 'my Lord, 1s 
really a very convenient diſorder; according as you 
find yourſelf diſpoſed, it either encreaſes the merit 
of taking a ſhare in public buſineſs, or gives you 


a very reaſonable excuſe for declining it. Thus, 
whether you think proper to let others ruin the 


nation, or to fave it yourſelf, you may, without 
9 oſtentation, 


\ 


LS (- 26x pl | | 
oſtentation, be indolent with leſs reproach, or 


active with more credit, than any other man in 


the nation | 

« The ſkilful nns gs 
Turns all occxrrence to its own advantage.” 
Your diſeaſes have been your beſt advocates; 

nor hath all your pliancy of tongue been of half 

ſo much real-ſervice to you, as the filent eloquence 


of a crutch and flannels. But, my Lord, it is poſ- 


fible you may not be duly informed of the ſtate 
of things in this part of the world. Your govern- 


ment is all in confuſion; and it ſeems that, like 


other monarchs, you have not a ſingle friend 
honeſt and bold enough to hazard telling you an 
unpleaſing truth. This is the common fate of 
reatneſs. It is the misfortune or privilege of 
igh office to deſert or be deſerted; and you have 


had your experience both ways. In theſe calami- 
tous circumſtances, I look upon it as the duty of 
a ſincere, diſinterefted frien ip like mine, to en- 


deavour to open your eyes, to let you know what 
paſſes, and to haſten your return to your adminiſ- 
tration; which, without your immediate preſence, 
will inevitably fall to ruin. I conſider your Lord- 
ſhip as an eminent maſter builder, who hath vo- 
luntarily undertaken to repair on old ſhattered 
houſe; but who, inſtead of waiting to overſee the 


work, hath contented himſelf with employing a 
parcel of day labourers, to whom he has left cer- 
tain directions to be obſerved, while he enjoys 


himſelf in the country. The moment he turns 
his back, they of courſe begin to quarrel, The 


maſon calls for bricks and mortar, the labourer 


brings him ſand and ſtraw. One man repairs, 
While another pulls down; they revile each other; 
all diſcipline and obedience is at an end; or if any 


two agree, it is only to quit the work and retire 


to an alehouſe, where they drink confuſion to the 
Sh gens S2 © * * * proprietor 


\ 


.N\ 


This I- 


* 
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roprietor, to the undertaker, and to the whole 
Fefe No longer awed the perſonal terror 
of their maſter's preſence, the very fellows, who 
never preſumed to have an opinion before, now ſet 
up for judges of righ t and wrong; pretend that 
they 0 5 not Fane eir wages, cls the work 
be carried on to their mind, and ſome of them 
already begin to think of ſecuring a better ſtipeng 


elſewhere. This, my Lord, is but too faithful : | 


a picture of yaur adminiftration. The very 
from whom, — their former N | 
had a right to ex pet implicit ſubmiſſion, now 
preſume to ſet — doctrines and commands at 


defiance. They advance their own, and inter- 


N aur's as they think 
— buſineſs Fm fear, I nat be gon- 
'* cluded to your ſatisfaction. The —y, but a 

days ago, h, ad hegdly been d One ſaid 
he did not know; another confeſſed he could got 

tell; a third acknowledged he knew ſomething, but 
could not tell at that time; and what is worſt of 
all, your homme d effaires had an aflyrance to de- 
clare, that all your American doctrines were falſe 
and abfurd; and ſwore, that he was determined 
to tax that country in ſpite of your teeth, and that 
they muſt and ſhould ſubmit.—If you haye no 
regard for Great-Britain, at leaſt 3 in time to 
fave your adopted America. If, at ſo critical a 
moment, you ſhould negle& the intereſt of your 
new ſub) ds it is poſſible 72 may Jour & — 
vowed allegiance 45 you. They may, perhap 
be able to find among ON fame Leader 5 
abilities and integrity equal to their own, who wi 
adopt your fm and carry them to the point 
they naturally tend to, an independant dominien 
for himſelf; nay, if the lateſt advices may be - 
pended on, ſuch a project is already in | 
and, perhaps, the execution of it may Tan _ " 


685 
Pente +: whether your 1 


be either able or willing to ſend over ſuch 


40 additional force, as hath been demanded by a 


great officer, in his laſt letters, as the ble 
— of preventing the wal desde f that 


— ſee, my Lord, than ** abſence, you 
are 3 the fruits of . virtues and all 


triotiſm: your declared ehemies acquire F- 
new ſpitits and vigour, while your ſecret enemies, 


who have enliſted under your ſtandard, 7 j 
with one another, deſert your cauſe, and tur yo 
perſon and your meaſures into ridicule. But the 
are diſorders which'your preſerice would infallibly 
remove: it would feſtore as much union among 
re vaſſals, as, can be effected by the common 
nd of fear; and that I belle i 4 as much as You 


Tu ever defitt to ſee among tem. The 


afly,, who ate encouraged by the hefiratioh 
pre dence of your manager ter the 9 
fas his doubts] would Le dare to e 
abſolute comtmands.— Some ide; 
of the number auc difpofiton 0 oy ig ot 9 705 
de commutſicated to the 9 0 65 e 
ald as tö America, if you found, ix e . 5 
ceſfiry "to relin quit 5 influence. there; in ordet 
to dr it. here, you night ſend er Re 
forcericht” of troops det” e .cornrtiand of th; 
fiticere and candick young N fot. with. whon 


you have fofmed 'a laſting 5 Pr 5 
ciples that do equal row to ou ” Th 
outh has been converſant 1 in Tat achie\ 
nth as well as in political; intri trigue 81 doubr 

nor. but e Wick hiftiſelf in 
T the feld as For 


he is at leaſt as Feat qualified 
the cabinet. 

But if ydu ſhould defer yout return, the con 

giierice' may be fatal, Your graciots ——— 


8 3 2 


however js | 
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„ e bf | 
uſpedt tt that you are betraying him; your vaſtils 
will deſert to the enemy; your loyal America 
will be in declared r and I, my Lord, mall 
be obliged to conſult my reputation, and leave 
you to your own guidance. . | Berne 


2 
To IS AAC BUCK HORSE, Ek, 


Intantis noſtris peccatis, tantiſque noſtrorum injuriit, 
nidil oft quod aut facere dignum nobis, aut n mulare. 
paſſm. | 
My prakx SIN, 8 ; | 
OU do me bi.) IG in © bete that I a am | 
Y proud of your Fiendſhip, and value your cor- 
| reſpondence as I ought. I am the more ſenſible of © . 
the expreſſions of your regard, as they have an a 
pearance of warmth and ſincerity, to which I have 
not- been much accuſtomed of late, There is no 
man, to whoſe opinion, in matters of government, 
I pay a greater difference than to your's, nor any 
ſet of people whoſe approbation IJ am more ambi- 
tious of than of you and your friends. I think it 
but juſt that the multitude of good ſubjects, who 
have nobody to ſpeak for them, ſhould be allowed 
to ſpeak for themſelves; and I have always faith- 
fully collected their opinions from the number. of 
voices in the different ſtreets of the metropolis. In 
return, your attachment. to my ſervice has been 
uniformly maintained, while people, who pretended 
to a greater ſhare of diſcernment, were wavering in 
their opinions about me, or deſerted my cauſe, 
The voice of the multitude, like a fwelling ſtream, 


/ covered all my actions, concealed the falle unequal 


bottom of the channel it flowed in, and rapidly car- 
ried away all reaſon and argument before it. Tour 
aſſiſtance was of conſiderable uſe to me in times of 
greater proſperity, but at this ſeaſon it is become _. 
eſſential. My neareſt relations are my bittereſt ene- 
m though I would gladly have prevented their 


enmity 


8 (2663 © 8 
enmity by the force of blood. My new- made friends 
could never have become ſo without ſuch treachery 
to a former patron, as-makes it impoſſible for me to 
confide in 8 ſincerity ;—my influence is weak- 
ened in the Cabinet; the tools of my power rebel 
againſt it; the colonies are in arms; and the public 
is evidently difſatisfied with my whole government. 
If you, my dear Buckhorſe, and your adherents, 
ſhould deſert me, it would be in vain for me to re- 
turn to town. I ſhould ſoon be obliged to quit ir 
with diſgrace. The truth is, the ferment was be. 
ginuing fore I left London. I found I had un- 
ertaken too much, and carried things with too high 
a hand. I determined, therefore, to withdraw my- 
ſelf from the ſcene of confuſion, and wait either un- 
til I might be recalled with ſupplications, or until 
things were got into ſuch perplexity and diſtreſs gs 
mig t juſtify. my not returning at all. 
But ſince I find myſelf diſappointed in the hope | 
of being ſent for, and cannot yet determine to re- 
linguiſh all pretenſions to power and profit, I have 
but one choice left to return and trample upon 
the reptiles who have given themſelves airs in my 
abſence; for I am convinced there is not one of 
them who has courage enough to po me in 
perſon. Even the miſerable drudge, who has dared 
to indulge the licentiouſneſs of his tongue [for I 
know he meant nothing] about my loyal Ameri- 
cans, will tremble when he ſees me. It is not for 
a foul like his to meet the eountenance of offended 
majeſty. This. is a fellow, whom I intend to rule 
with a coercive rod of iron. Whatever he may 
think, I ſhall rob him of his inconſtancy, and give uni- 
formity to his politics, whether he will or no; nec 
vincet amentia leviſſimi hominis noſtram prudentiam,” 


As to the reſt of the pack, you miſt be ſenfible \\, 


ſubmiſſion. I knew they wanted every other qua- 


7 


am to tell you that, in whatever manner I might 


\ 
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Lification; if I öbſerve thettt fall in that article; yt, 


ately. Ws | a 5 Y wk 3 by 
Since I have now begun to write to you, 1 thalf 


take this opportunity to explahi ſome parts of my 
conduct, in which you have not been welk informe 


ed. Firſt then, with regard to the prochamatiot, 1 
have expreſſed myſelf, I always knew it was illegal 
and cn oHBonat, and 59010 ve beer con- 
tented to keep that point undecided, in order to 


leave the precedent-open to me, for future purpòſcs 


But I had unfortunately employed two bull-dogs; 
who, the moment they. heard me haltoo, ſhut theif 
eyes, ran on fiercely, without care or rae 
and daſhed their heads dgainſt a fohd' wall. 


circumſtance, however, does not difpleaſe me; füt 


the more theſe tools take themſelyes odious arid 


contemptible, the more depehdefit they muſt be of 


courſe upon my favour, and the'tefs ſcrupulous itt 
obeying me. As to the India buſineſs; I Will con- 


feſs to you truly, if not honeſtly, that when that 


ſcheme came into my mind, it was never attended 
with any ideas of difficulty, or even a queſtion about 


right or wrong, law or equity. I meant nb fore 


than to gratify the landed, by laying à tax ij 
the mercantile ifitereſt, no matter how partial 
how unjuſt. But as in reality I care as little for one 
as the other, if the merchants will be patienr but 


may depend upon my diftharging them ittunedis 


for a year or two, they may per upon having | 
me 


„as I find 


their revenge. In the mean 


my agent has trifled, in his uſual ſtile, in the ec. 


cution of my poſitive orders; as ſoon as J arrive 
town, I ſhall [ 
me, and ſettle this affair at once in a ſummary way, 
by proclamation, perhaps, or an order of cothell. 
ith regard tõ America, whatever my doctrines 
may ſeem to import, you may be affured that I have 
6 no 


order 15 Court of Directors to attend 
affair 
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no thoughts of acquiring an independens domiaiow 
for the reſt 6f anf life — country n age 
alone ſecares me from a fuſpi of chat natute, 
beſides that I have à much better chance for abio- > 
late power at home. No my deat friend;. if eves PE 
1 fee Take oodles, 1 be an involuntary vifc ABBAS 
and T hope but for a limited time. As to the yoor |; 
boy, whom you recommend to command the rein- Yd 2 


forcement for North America, L really think - he © 72 
9 pun 


would be full as well ll employed as le is at preſ 
Tou have undòôubtedl ly Sly keard of the un 

inſolence of the Britiſh factories in Portugal. Theſe 
merchants think that Meir dirty intereſts ære of ha- 
tional importance, and would fam embroil md with 

# powerful and: burt in ſuppoxt of the 
Hut there is a: law againſt __— beggars; par, which 
arm determined not to Beſides, that 
vallis is my friend. admire his principles, and | 
Mall ily imitate his conduct. Such men as- we 
are; but ſeldom: Providence ev ese ins 
us for purpoſes, the erection 
ef which * nations wil remember! 

F confels F was's little low-Ipirit Hpirnod when | bogan F 

this letter: the ztcoums:Þ contingally received 
in Zion Jt owner gent, ee e 
in EO ven me the fapouts ; 
as welFad tulking revives my ſpirits; and I can-now 
ever laugh at ä confufion, with which 
eſe ftHows will receive their liege Lord: Alrcadyi 
they look up, and ſee mie deſcending ike a bird of 
prey among them. Such they ſhall find me, and 
oe bs to the frſt of them that cackles in my pre- 
As to you, my dear friend, if it be poſſible 
for me to form a diſifirereſted friendſhip; it ſhall be 
with you; There is an undommon ſympathy be- 
teen us, which convidces me, that in fitmilar-fitu- 
ations: dur conduc would have been: the fame: 


Your oetupation has been a link, 3 
s 


0 


"1 
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| Blows have but little effect upon your countenaticez, , 
ſhame never embarraſſed mine. I will not | 


the compariſon farther ; but, to tell you the truth, | 


a mind miſgives me chat our exits will not be 
very unlike. Accept my thanks for all your kind 
friendſhip, and believe me, dear Lſaac, faithfully 


your's, | Conn 


——_———. 


—_—_— 


-M, e. Se. 


To the EARL of CH 


Nunc contra plerigue ad honores a dipiſcendos et ad 


rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt atque — "2 


ulld coghitione rerum nulld ſcientid ornati. 


My prAx Lozp, 


1 SHOULD not have failed to has 
the great honour done me by your 's letter, 


if I had not expected, before this, to have ſeen 


you in town: but ſince, for reaſons beſt known to 
yourſelf, you have. made the ſeat of empire, 
I think I cannot in decency avoid adding one 
courier to the number that have already waited at 
the levee.—Donec Bythyno lebeat vigilare TYRANNO. 
It is the more incumbent upon me to write to you, 
becauſe I really have not the confidence, I mean a 
ſecurity of face ſufficient to ſpeak in your defence. 
Friends and Foes, Miniſtry and Oppoſition, ſeem 
to agree in one point at leaſt;—to treat you and all 
your r political principles with contempt and deri- 
ſion. The torrent is fo ſtrong, that I dare not ſet 
even a face ſuch as mine againſt it. I ſquint and 
ſtand aghaſt at what I hear; but when I attempt to 
ſpeak, find myſelf jaw- locked. This is the caſe 
with many others, who have not half my natural 
modeſty, and wha are at leaſt as much obliged to 
you as I am. They affect to admire your abilities 
in groſs, but cannot prevail upon themſelves to al- 
low you a ſingle good quality, or even a rational 
way of thinking, when they come to aich. | 
| Ou 
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You have been long enough the idol of their prol- 
tration, and, like other falſe Gods, muſt expect to 
be worſhipped or deſerted, to receive incenſe or ma- 
lediction, according as the hopes or fears of your 
votaries ſhall lead them to able by, their feat,” 
or to wander after a new ſuperſtition. But whereas 
other idolaters are themſelves the makers of the 
images they worſhip, you had a better title to ado- 
ration. You had a right to expect gratitude from 
the. c s of your hand, if indeed an thin 
like a virtue had entered into the compoſition 5 
ſuch c- s. There lay your great original miſ-, 
take; and truly I bluſh for your want of ſagacity. 
To be candid, my dear ——, what were your 
hopes, either in view to the public or you W. 
you filled the firſt offices of the —— with their 
ſent poſſeſſors? rer la all idea of abilities, w 
preſume you never had in contemplation, — 
was the neceſſity of running into the other 9 
To employ men of overbearing talents, or to 
them any Ware of power, might indeed be liable to | 
| jealouſy and apprehenſion, but I believe your 
is the firſt politician who ever preferred 
youth and ignorance for its own ſake, orwho thought 
that boys ſhould" be advanced according to their 
own preſumption, or that elderly gentlemen ſhould 
be trufted in proportion to their want of capacity 
and experience : But if in reality you meant no 
more than ſo much wood and wire, at leaſt come 
near enough to the ſcene to make your figures per- 
fortn their parts with ſome degree of decency, and 
not entirely igr e the hand by which they are ſup- 

poſed to be ſet in motion — What an army of 
—— have you collected together exc Pong. one 
nts man, whom you were obliged to into 
the ſervice (and who accordingly does his buſineſs 
withy, negligence and ill- humour) is it not entirely 
mage up of raw recruits, of deſerters from another 


Party, 


1581 
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party, or of who have N e 
different corps for ——— of petty | rceny. 1 


know them well, my ——, they are for the mot 
part people who enliſt under any ſtandard, receive 
the bounty from any hand that offers, and deſert 
with it in their pockets. That ſuch ſhould be their 
conduct and principles is by no means wonderful; 
but that they ſhould have the aſſurance to make 
public e gh a determined were from 
your cauſe, while they receive your ſtipend, argues 
a total negle& of order and Sſcipline It make 
HSHme people ſupect, that you have neither talehts 
to command, nor power to puniſh, at leaſt at a 
diſtance; and if things go on as they have done, 
you need not doubt but that even the meaneſt ß 
your ſlaves will hold themſelves emancipated from. 
your ſervice, and act for themſelves. The Satur- 
nalia ate revived, and Emancipation is the word, 
which they eccho from one to the other for their. 
mutual encouragement, as the moft expreſſive of 
the bondage they were lately ſubject to. Inſtead 
of attending to the buſineſs of their maſter, theſe _ 
worthy gentlemen talk of nothing but themſelves, 
and the independance of their ſituation. One man 
' fays, he has an opinion of his own; another ſays, 
he has no opinion at all; but the great pride of them 
all ſeem to be, that they are not afraid of being 
flogged by your —.: Tou may, fear , im- 
agine, that, like the clocks of Monſieur Comus, 
the ſympathetic hand of government will, at any 
diſtance, follow the direction you ſhall think proper 
to give it; but I ſuſpect that, if you continue at 
, you will find this machine to be out of the 
reach of your attraction; and that it your body be 
not ſoon depoſited nearer to us, your hand will have 
loſt its magnetic virtue. Let me warn you. againſt. 
another danger, which I believe you dread more-- 
than any other. in this world or the next. The man 
0 ; you 
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you hate, the man you fear, is till 3 | 
and but too ſucceſsful, in counteracting your Ol | 
and expoſing them to the world. Between friends, 


he has already made a mukitude of converts, atid 
ſatisfied many, who were once four greateſt ad- 
mirers, that yay- are no a οτW0ÿn! 
j——-, Whether it be watter of account, or of 
FE 
that there is not. one of us dares contradict Wo 
now and then, indeed, a yaung cur vill bark, but 
to ſuch. as theſe be (hes nt Fn 10 OY. 
To ſay the truth, the turn of affairs in Augerica, 


different from what reaſonably have been ex- 
pected, has furniſhed Aim wich zoo much matter of 
e eſpecially as be Face. -wham you maſt 


8 di ae pert your doctrines, have 
catirely gives up the pointto him and, I believe 
33 that if yow do not exert yourſelf 
in — poſe it, * wilt da our the 


friends, = Americans, to obedience. 1 at! 
ſeems to be their deſigo ; but I flatter = 
will be able to throw unpediments eno : 
fas * * fatal 1 — elec 
A Ne to your on power, 
which ** true poll adium of the i 
and ſoyercignty 'of Great Rritain. At all events 
nd r your faithful rabhle. We 
bare . as lit in making the laws, and as little 
inclination to Abit to them, as your Americans. 
I forgot to mention to yau, that the infirmity, 
which I Th been ſubject to from any birth, is now 
22 an Er 2 erz a certain 
raction, or city on, is not one 
of us, who does not ſquint maſt obliquely ; ſo that 
while our faces ſeem turned towards your 


our feal views have a very different direction. 
Whatever 
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Whatever your exit may be, I ſhall be proud to 
ſhare it with you. ; Bucknorss,  - 


7 ISAAC BUCKHORSE, Z= 


My pax Buck HORSE, 


/ 
T HOUGH I now labour under every infirmity 

1 that can ſhatter the human frame, and am 
engaged in buſineſs which calls for all my time and 
attention, I cannot forbear acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your letters, as they manifeſt the warmeſt . 
affection for my perſon, and the moſt friendly in- 
xiety for the ſucceſs of my meafuress 

It gives me no uneaſineſs to find that my conduct 
is the univerſal ſubject of converſation, and, with 
numbers, matter of the utmoſt aſtoniſhment. ' I 
have not accuſtomed myſelf to tread in the beaten 
paths through which moſt of my predeceſſors have 
travelled without deviation; every thing that bears 
the air of ſyſtem and uniformity, I look upon with 
contempt and reject with indignation. K 
My aim has ever been, to render my plans an 
purſuits beyond the underſtanding, and therefore 
ſecure from the attacks of thoſe who otherwiſe might © 
be led by inclination to diſprove, and qualified with 
ability to oppoſe my meaſures. The man who is 
ever incomprehenſible, will, in general, be thought ' 
inimitable. The multitude know little of my dif- 
poſition ; they are for the moſt part utter ſtrangers - 
to thoſe motives which have been the ſource of my 
actions, and blind to thoſe cauſes which have 
produced my ſucceſs. By the moſt diſcerning part 
of the nation J have been looked upon as one 
fraught with an haughty, indignant ſpirit ; obſti- 
nate in reſiſtance to thoſe who were above me; ab- 
ſolute and deſpotic in my commands over thoſe be- 


neath me. 5 
Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding this notion of me 8 
whilſt my conduct appeared to be diſintereſted, my 
character ſtood highly exalted : and though made. 
lent in oppoſition, and tyrannical in adminiſtration, 


I was regarded as a demigod in politics. My po- 
wers of oratory, moſt bountifully beſtowed upon 


me by nature, and moſt induſtriouſly improved by 
art, gained me numerous friends, and enabled me 
to overthrow powerful enemies. Actuated by am- 


bition, and invited by opportunity, I ſet out in life 
with the bittereſt invectives againſt, and the warm- 
eſt oppoſition to, an unpopular, though an able mi- 


niſter; and notwithſtanding the ſlight he _ 
me was neither t nor uncommon, it ed 


me with an excuſe for commencing his — op- 


ponent, and continuing his unrelenting enemy. 


And here, my dear friend, the general opinions 


of mankind concerning my behaviour, were en- 


tirely erroneous one ſet of men fancied, that ſti- 


mulated with the true, unfeigned ſpirit of patriot- 


iſm, a ſincere love of my country was the ſole fpring | 
wi 


of my conduct —others ſuppoſed, that galled 

the affront I had received from the miniſter, all my 
attacks upon him were dictated by vexation and diſ- 
appointment—Alas ! both were egregioufly mif- 
taken. My conſcience was not alarmed by his ini- 


quitous proceedings, nor my pride ſhocked at the 


repulſe it had ſuſtained Ambition alone, anima- 
ted my whole frame, and gave energy and activity 
to all my attempts. This one paſſion begot, nou- 
riſhed, and brought to perfection, every plan that 
1 * every meaſure that I purſued. | 


Docuit magnumque loqui, nitique, ſenatu. 
This it was that engroſſed every wiſh of my ſoul, 


and called forth all the thunder of my tongue. 
Hence flowed all thoſe declamations, which, like - 


the lightaing of Heaven, ſmote my ſtouteſt anta- 
goniſts with horror and conſternation. Men of all 


ranks | 


- 
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| — — nat? crafty n, hard- 
o juror: rr. N the ſtorm, and run, 
aFighte ; 


2 — —— * known, than my 
wiſhes were gratified, and mankind were at once 
convinced of, and ſubmitted to my ſuperiority, which 
ſtood univerſally acknowedged and admired. © 
Private donations, public . univer- 
Al applauſe, fed my pride without ſatisfy 855 
9 5 


ahition. And here, conſcious of my own 
Sr 
tO YOU W the Teiery Er, & 

Ine, ee with ; that I had at- 
rained; that 1 coight have pteferved, could 1 haye _ 

brought myſelf 8 it — any degree of diſ- 
cretion or moderation oceed, uncontrau- 
led, in a calm, Got round perfect tranquility, 
28 got within the compaſs of my deſires. It is not 
ſafficient for me to be obeyed I require to be war- 
Mipped. I expect the world not = to ſpeak and 
act, but to think, as I pleaſe. Not only to devote 
their hands and hearts, but their ſenſes to my plea- 
ſare—in a word, I not only look for applauſe and 
obedience, but adoration. ” Such 3 is the end I have 
all along propoſed ; and hitherto I have vſed fit 


means to attain it. In oppoſition, I have found 
That reſolution has overcome reaſon, and aſſurance 


been more admired than eloquence. The moſt vi- 
lent ſpeeches have been more effectual than ſakd 
arguments—flights of imagination, extravagant f- 
gures, and numerous claſſical quotations, have cap- 
tivated the attention, delighted the ears, and warp- 
ed the judgments of the audience, when the ſound- 
eſt ſenſe, the ſhrewdeſt arguments, and the cloſeſt 
reaſoning, have paſſed unobſerved and neglected, 
as enervate, inanimate matter, more fit for conver- . 
fation at a tea-table, than a debate in yen | 
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be ey wie deen a 
e to article that 

poſed. 1 hve never fred af rt Wer 


e privy to my deſigns; th 
— ob eee 55 
partners of my ave 
victories — be countries Ae 
aggrandize my name, and confitm my popul „r 
and, whilſt the vietors inept . 5 
8, or climates, th | 
aye echoed,” n thimder, m 2 
/ and bonefires and Amur 
— — ©s: the brighteſt em 
blems of my genius and ſucceſs. Had 1hvedin orher = 
countries and in earlier times, the world would He 
ee ee dei 


enen * 


Gordy ry AH 2s 
EE 
on, "becauſe more 


and Ie 


me, ilſuited to my eng 
cumſetibed in buſineſs, and' 


made 5 1 7 che en 

the miſchievous effects of 1 5 
and again to convince the world, chat 5 
nothing wiſe or fucpeſiful cat ever be tranſat᷑t 
though my conduct liag been ape 
and my defigns wnſearchable;” yet few of f 7 endea- 
vours' ODA defeated in the end. 


— 


— 


-.. "6486 
varter pf the world, 1 „ ov Ki3ag £2 


| reſtore tranqu D 
enterpriling, cannot content, itfelt with aal 
and peace. If there are no broils abroad, we I 
excite feuds at home; and if ſtrife ia t end with 
* — 2 we muſt cheriſh di with 


Dont dene e to Sf 


| or whom, 
REE ©. 
bade ae in my annals you 
| find meaſures as ad be af and gontr BS: 
| reconcileable aflured; che effect, produced 
_— | vill be the end, propoſed. Maldtudes, who agg 
roud to ſuhmit to the laws of -. their count 
will will be mean enough to proſtrat chenſſelves ae 
my er N who have heeg moſt ind 


in thairreſiftan e e ne the 
3 align nd women 


pronounce 70 


ou 631 

I of men, 2 . BY cd. 95 
moſt part] hold them in great contempt; 

them ave had an eg 8. > oppol.o obe me. 
There; is ſuch, dai eternal war beryes Mi 

8 . r a ſtrange, wald 
Adence and diſmay, anarchy and, 

| only d diſtinction I make between an 

| " enemies is no other than this; the & 

my ſervants, . the latter as my. Prey. be 

9 5 are miniſters to my convenience the latter 
my paſſions. By being ir eee 
| AY Gon. ſome n ol reſpect, but wg 


Saws = - 
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iMuſtrious. Fou will be 1 


To Mi tory the Lege Fr 
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> br}, eg 2 1 2. 


— or = a portrait 
— on ö a Cadel 
Fhis is the — efs do the beſt 


of them; und, if ed individud atnoti 
them ſnould dare to or HEM I difinifs R 
with as little c as I ſhould diſcharge 
tition. © Theſc friends (as they are called) are » 
the oenters of an ach, neceſſary to ita being raiſed; | 
but not requiſite to ita ſupport. I have pothing 
further to add, fave that I recommend it to.youg ey 
tay aſide your fears, to chear our friends, and'fup- 
NA 'Perſcvere'in-your Iaudable plañ of | 
;"T will-inflexibly purfuemine ; inculeute a ves 
noration of iny perſon And mite Jo the imine of 
our — the black 
dons of Bow ſtreet, and the footy ſors of St. Giles 
The connection will render both our characters more 
limenred with the ap- 
pellation of my friend, I ſhall be honoured as your 
patron; '' You will have the praiſe of having ſup⸗ 
reed a great man; and I che | of n 
obſcure merit. eee 5 
Believe me with thanks ur — ſervice 
and a qo 1 Þ ber morals and manners. 
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us evils: "aha: wake li. 

berty of the er- er in, are 

Pac is che beare pa ln gane es "goa 

88 the beaten pa a J 

jeads us to deſtruction. - It 101 Fr) Surrey | 
rogance, and made ud big „ 

And by theſe means we are 3 

and hatect emi and Taste in 

every country, where — hath 


T 2 not 


Ne 
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(278) be 
not only ihſulted, but hath almoſt” rooted ont ri 
gion from among us, by ſubſtituting licentiouſheſs | 
for liberty; — now habit hath fade us th 
leſs of the conſequence, and hath inſenſibly 
ed our hearts againſt conſcious virtue; juſtas ue 
as habit hath inſenſibly hardened; the heart ofa 
Whitechapel butcher, who cancſkina hving' lamby | 
for ſport and diverſion this is habit; for the in- 
nate ideas of the incorrigible, unfeeling 
were. not inferior to a' philoſopher's, no hot tera 
noble peer's—which Mr. Locke has 

oved. Sv. e +388 

The liberty of the preſs aden ;uſtice; bart the 
firſt impreſſion made on the ht, of juries 
may be judges. It deprives us of Mett be reaſon; 4 
the "ſubtiliry of ſophiſm. It — walice, Ke 
cauſes diſcontent. It inven ts ways and means 0 
throw forth invectives and ſcandal on our friends, 
our neighbours, and ourſelves, as well as on 
enemies. It was the principal and ſole cauſe of 
raiſing a ferment in the nation, which: rendered ch 
utmoſt ſeverity of puniſhment neceſſary; it preciu- 
ded clemency.— Mercy is an eſſential attribute 4 
the God-head ; but was by the Stoicks reck 
daſeneſs in man, becduſe er not CARS cauſe, 
ut the condition. { Fas ''Þ bs "11 : 

The liberty of the preſs keeps us in continual 
tear, and makes us tenacious an iniative: but 
the abettors of licentiouſneſs, che admirers of anar- 
chy, and our. -republicang, Wil argue otherwiſe 
though you! may perceive: melancholy. in their Aſ- 
pect; they now begin to be-ſenſible'of their follyʒ 
and are afrald that they cannot reſume their element; 
but muſt att and think like men W mot anſwer 
for the deeds done in the body: „ 01 

Sober thinking men are d chat the liberty or 
the preſs will be continued till. it termihates in tha 
titel Frarfciture: -of our 2 and clic 
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2: «juſt puniſhment frond heaven for our 


impu- 
dence, in ourſel her the 'of 
ebe e _— 


v — England, togerherivich dender 
numerous gifts of nature, hath rendered her at all 
times more in improvements than her 
neighbouring nations; vhich ve modeſtly impute 
to our own: natural pre. eminence and ſuperiority 
above others; and for theſe pars x we adopt 
but the vanities of other nations, and deſpiſe an ex- 
ample of good order and ſound policy fr — them, 
who are mere fools and ſlaves, but not in them- 
ſelves, but in our eyes. Theſe are our notions, and 
we owe them to the liberty of the preſs. We wal- 
low in wealth, nay, in ſuperfluity ; we are rich in 
all that. nature. can beſtow, or thatarthath brou 

to perfection; yet we are the moſt un and diſ- 
ſatisfied people under the canopy of n, and 
conſequently guilty of the enormous ſin, ingratitude. 
Theſe great truths bring a heavy charge againſt our 
rulers, and are. e Tn for their contempla- 
tion. sn Fa n ef Szxtous. 


1 £15 — ws 

- Thus far our — here ak | 
himſelf of that very liberty which he ſo vehemently 
condemns, and which the moſt ſenſible men of this 
nation eſteem as one of the palladiums of Britiſh li- 

berty.—We have ſeldom-preſunied to enter the lifts 
with any of our ondents ; but this general at- 
tack on the liberty f the preſs (which, If it is de- 
generated into abſolute licentiouſhels, makes us par- 
ties therein) · is an accuſation to Which we think, 
the duty we owe to ourſelves, our readers, and our - 
country, obliges us to give ſome anſwer; and we 
hope this dorreſpe ent and our readers will per- 
mit us to defend qurſelves.— Fo argue againſt the 


us of an thing frm f bing ometies abuſe; 


1 


is, mete fop | 
would * Oe 2 2 2 tf ; 

uttons ; and the uſe of drink, — —— 5 
ards. It is well Known that every thing max 
be abuſed; religion „ | 
and ſuperſtition ; 8 
preſſion; law into chicanery 
narchy: __ the 2 — = 
— ould be no religion, government, 
or freedom, becauſe they have been ſometimes, and 
may again be uſed, would act ſo very abſurdly v 
ſcarce to deſerve an anſwer. If the hberty uf the 
preſs ever becomes licentiouſneſs, there are . ſuſi· 
cient laws in being to curb and puniſh it; but the 
whole houſe need not be deſtroyed, becauſe a chim- 
ney ſmoakes ſometimes though indeed it is much 
to be wiſhed that a line was fixed to divide: 
the one from the other, and aſcertain. what is, and 
what is not the legal and conſtitutional liberty of 
the preſs. For want of this criterion, men are fre- 
quently drawn into great inoonveniences, and have 
ignorantly, nay, we may ſay, innocently incurred the 

iſpleaſure of their ſuperiors, whom they have not 
had the moſt diſtant intention to offend. To the 
liberty of the preſs we owe the moſt valuable bleſ- 
ſings we enjoy, both in church and ſtate. To it 
we owe the reformation and the revolution. To 
it, we owe, that we are not the ſpiritleſs ſlaves 
which we ſee ſome of other nations ate. To it, 
the Prince and the miniſter owe that neceſſary in 
formation of the wants, hopes, and fears of a peo: 
ple. Without it, the ſovereign may be told all ig 
well, when his ſubjects are — | in the moſt. 
grievdus degree. Without it, we ſhould be tor- 
tured on the rack, and forbidden to utter one , 
Without it, we ſhould be ſubject to every wrong, 
every oppreſſion ; and not being able to vent or 
utter our _ they would rankle in * 
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E55 y burſt” out” into flames. he ge 


our libetty of the preſs has 3 us rk 3 


ſed na hated by the good and ſenſible p 
eyery country where jetter are known.“ 

tleman 
that we are e by them. 
where news- papers cannot be printed Frou! bang 


firſt kd by a mmiſter, 21 we e truth in | 
ren hc . 0 e by 


them ? Are not the peo 


ſuch opiates? For we” known when bonfires 
_ been made and Te Deum ſung in Paris, as 


victory, though they have been defeated, In 


—— countries, where not even a ſhop bill or ad- £ 
vertiſement can be Peine without an imprimatur, 


can we fuppoſe they defpife us for the liberty we en- 


. on the re Pt rok This gentlem ON 


« the liberty of the prefs ſubverts Sitics, f 


mn judicing the minds of Juries, &c.”—They m aſt | 


weak men indeed, who are thus prejudi- 

ced, RP totally unfit to decide between man and 

man. Does not every juryman ſwear to try accord- 

ing to the evidence produces! Hoy then can any 

honeft thinking man dare to judge from amy 7 
elſe ? This liberty, he fays, a cipal 


ole cauſe of the late riots.” Plthr Gln this be? 


Can a principal cauſe be the ſole cauſe ? Whatever 
is called dal, we 
or moſt prevailing of any other; and there muſt be 
other cauſes in the train to make any one the prin- 
: ſo he confounds terms together; and we can- 
not think the liberty of the preſs-was either the /ole 


or the principal eauſe of them. The firſt cauſe was 
certainly difirefs, that produced diſcontent; and we 


much doubt, whether one in ten of theſe riotęrs 
was able to tad. It has been-remarked by ſors 
judicious writers, that none have been ever 


nuous againſt the'liberty-of the preſs, as thoſe who 
have deen afraid that their vices, their follies, their 


ST & | injuſtice, 
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to mean the chief 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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POS 


; injuſtice, miſdeeds and oppreſſions, wouldbethers- 
by * open; and that obſervation holds good in 
— 1 "Thoſe who would correct the H- 
ouſneſs of the preſs, may be good mon; but thoſe 
= would entirely ouch its liberty, and ſuhject it 
to a licenſer, are demonſtrably had men. We plead 
only for the liberty, not the abuſe of it. We haye 
frequently entreated our correſpondents, in their 
diſcuſſion of any point, to avoid ref] . 
and we have frequently diſmiſſed letters of that ten- 
dency. If any ſuch have been admitted, it was un 
_ wittingly, entirely owing to that fallibility 
judgment inherent in man; for we can truly ſay, 
that though we may have ſometimes given o 
chat offence my not intentional; as ey — not 
imagine that diſcuſſing meaſures, in which every in- 
Tae was ne 16. os be blameable, while 
the private characters of thoſe who HATER OO as 
men, were unattacked. 


7 Extraft from Biſhop Hons Elo on the Liberty 


of the Preſs. . | 
IS Lordſhip 's firſt, and main propoſition i is, 
H «© That 55 Liberty of the Preſs is inviola- 
connected with the liberty of the ſubject. 
hich he thus proves: | 
„ The uſe ＋ ſpeech i pa a natural right, which 
muſt have been reſerved, when men gave up their 
natural rights for the benefit of ſociety. 
« Printing is à more extenſive and improved Mind 
of ſpeech: as ſuch, it cannot, without a violation > 
the natural rights ſo reſerved, be ſubjected. 
ay reſtraints but ſuch as are fitly laid upon 

be | 
Fi Blaſphemy, perjury, treaſon, and perſonal 
flander, are the principal offences which * — a 
reſtraint. The three firſt are offences againſt the 
whole — Let the offender. * po 


on account of the miſdemeanors of ont or more, 
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bye — — | cn Ni 13-26 ; 
nw” * ef the Preſs. (y 


all the. perſecutions it laboured under, had the 
——— of putting the nation upon their | 
; of King) Charles II. It was b the 


-odious to the public. —— — 


enemy, of perſons who would have 
Prince of the ſervice of his moſt 
friends, and by degrees have betrayed him 
2 to an enemy more terrible 


—— — than ſword or peſti- 
eee wild nn 
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20 Price of Pros | 
fions, and hints ef . ſome probable Remedies. _ 
O much has been ſaid on this ſubject, that the 


public probably may begin to grow weary of 
not appear that any ſcheme is 


— 2 
5 — 


deep, 


* 
= 


8 by” the high price of provifions our foreign 


P — 
a 5 
. row View; not —— — 
public whole chat they regard chiefly re- 
{ent imagined good. without reflecting on, of 
againſt the future ill that may ariſe chere 
The landed gentleman, that he may have 
the e rent for his eſtate, is a warm advocate, 
at all events, for a bounty on exportation of corn, 
without regarding how hard the condition of the 
which is the bulk of the 36 
thereby rendered; and without re that if 


trade | 


| is loſt, his land muſt neceſlarity be 0 | 
23 will reduce the value of it very greatly. The 
IA, to fave a little preſent trouble and * 
throws down his tenements, and his ſevera!lk 
— — without 1 

his country, and robbing it f 
2 1 ich may one day be wanting to 
defend it. be merchant ſhips carry out his corn 
for foreign parts, though he is even ſenſible that 


a famine muſt enſue from it at home; and all the | 


neceſſaries of life ate made articles of trade a | 
ourſelves; fo that we do not pay for chem merely 


as the products of the earth, but as articles ef 
trade; or at a much W 


2 


| ( 8s), e 
; — gud the labour-f cultink nt 


tcagiraguars, eiten to Set 3 iso 
Hene u che tout that muſt be cut off, e eld an, 
| 2 —— 2 tempo. 
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reſtraint, mal always: : 


articles uf trat. 


— — dtherwiſe be brought into the 


flour, grow rich in a 
. whether he does not 


pay a much higher 


as — re gn co 
armer's 

R -part of the cn land, around, full of ricks, 
and; at the. fame: time, a vrry modicum of corn 
— Agfs ia wer var y)or ng 


brought 
if this rich farmer's large farms were let to deveral, 
woman vw 


chat there would nat he a much 
af om a0 ln A 


ar Kugdem upon he ae 1 the general 
| 55 


every . 
" Whenihe ä Ü— Trug | 
market by che Farmers, und vending it again in 
vtry ſhort time, nn he doubt 
in 

than the farmer would have vended it 
—_ 
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hibiting the . of farms; Ach 
only for the ſake o ion, ought to he done 
— reſtraining. — a — jobbing in 
corn reducing all the laws relating to monopolizs: 
ng, and foreſtalling into one plain act, 
and m offence eaſy to be convicted in a 
— Way, at a ſmall expence—as much 28 
poſſible preventing the neceflaries. of life going 
chrough many hands before they. come to the con. 
ſumer and appointing one meaſure, and no other: 
to be uſed CO the Such re- 
gulations would probably have a great effect in 
—— the price of proviſions. But, per- 
haps, as circumſtances are, nothing will do it ef- 
fectually but abſolutely the price: This 
is done in many places in y, and other 
parts, and with good effect; and it does not ſeem 
umpoſſible to do it here, and without any prepudi- 
cial conſequences. Suppoſe the — „if that, 
upon examination is found in any — beneficial, 
be continued as it is; but for home conſumption; 
let the price of all be fixed at a certain rate 
(above fuch a certain value, under which it ſhould 
never be fixed, let the plenty be what it would) 
in proportion to the favourableneſs of the harveſt: 
I cannot but think a jury of- — 
and tradeſmen, under 4 ob on of a-tolemn 
oath, might and would fix a fair price between 
the grower and confumer. Let then every grower 
of corn be obliged to furniſh at the fixed price the 
next, or ſome other market-town, with a quan- 
tity of marketable grain month in the year, in 
—— of 


roportion to the acres he grows, only 
7 


keeping it. Let alſo an advanced price be allowed 
in proportion to the number of miles it is taken 
to any diſtant market where it may be wanted. Let 
alſo ſuch regulations be cſtabliſhed-in all * 


267% 


that all: private perſuns may be-\fupplied before 
jobbers. n Tat T3} ar "wy yu Th V 1. 2. 4 nn Ot 
Some ſuch regulstions as theſe, with reſpect to 5 


2 ompumm gory 2 recep 65 


Fe com ketp them at a moderate price, 

ae may = in rc aſd nt 
on. At che ſame time, 

raw a the;faremeit vi left w make 

the moſthe couldufs ——— | 

| e ee eee 


would be N 


: >the; Argen of: | 
the fundamental principle of — ſociety; 
which ig ſacrificing, in ſome 


of private 
to the good of the whole. In fa ere 
tax that is levied, is, in a ſtrict ſenſe, an nvaſion 
N Property; but it in 1 Fal ee n 
in the wrry compact of ſociety, Whenever it is 
e by the ſociety to be for the good of the 
— — cafe require this more, than 
having th neceſſaries of life at-ſugha 
t 
| — Will this writer dare to aver, that 11 

a fr ꝓerſons had ĩngroſſed all the neceſſaries of 
life io ang place, that they have 2 right to put 
nls — n 


01 


"has: they may be able to ſubſiſt by their Ja- | 


bels 


— the / 


Have they 4 


they are in compact 


— them to the condition of . 


flaves for the price of food?! If he does, whoever 
he is, ——— 
pact of ſociety; and — og he does m, 
when he — at of: the whole 
for fixing the price of ptoviſions;' would: diese 
mo affecdedl by it from their -torithe 
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The reaſons this auto ll 


of: 
the 


is pe 
ire of — with i406! 
of h e to ſuch — — rorenly 
our — | our cheoſes) ten enported in ſuch 
quantities, that, I believe, 
that ve muſt abſolutely fir che price for home con- 
ſumption, and let the advanes fall on the denmud 
from abroad; otherwiſe we are giving away all whe 
bleflings of our fruitful ſoil to others. As matten 
go on, — it is likely will go on, unleſe rho ſpirit 


of trade with re rd to che articles of life is hid ä 


under ſome ns, it — — — vr 
ſhould continue half a century 3 
ing people; for either — of out muſt 
be * or our manufataren _— remove t 
other k1 ms; or ſo decreaſe 
that we Fil ave hands — S 
cent inſtance ſeems to coroborate what I have been 
arguing, that a reſtriction of the te, "of xratde; 
with regard to e * tv] 
remedy. 
Did not the whole nation chink the allowin 
importation of Iriſh tallow would have red 
the price of candles? It did ſo as webs Fenn 
remember, for a- ſhort time--but+ag ſhon- a the 
great dealers had * 


and ey, under the com- 


will em 


4 


ther 1 5 
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EE! 
etiam The landed man pays for 
— own 2 a 1 3 the 2 * 
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tires on 1 thibſ quite different from and 
dant of his Feu. paid in pur 
ſuch things as e and Americans p 
l e e e 
and perſuades vs that 8 in 
Britiſh· made manufactures, f BY 


a Spaniard or Portugu: us, 
and of conſequence, an American, in making theſe 
_ purchaſes, is not contrihutary. in his quality of a 
Britiſh ſubje& to the ſupport. of aur qur government. 
. Beſides, there are many thou lands $ in AIDENS 
who never wore either Biitiſh-made cloth or 
or hats from chis country, and {ome — 2 
'Rantial farmers too, as every 
lived in America for the fpac fs a Wrneh | 
have obſerved. '' Pray what do theſe” 4 
to the ſupport of the Britiſh government? II 
Britannicus would inform us ON: defend the:py 
priety of taxing, unequally, fub jects! that — 
an equal Protect an in propertioer W tber; pro 
"AN G L UCS. 
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wy” re go” 16 — Tendo 


Os the Reduflion of the Land gu. t Three dn, 
in the Pound. 0 24 


| T HE late — of independeney Wer . 


£ 


* . 


fluence, has afforded conſolation to- vi i 
wiſher to the conſtitution" and permanent 
berty of the ſubject. The Favourite and his 2 
ciate E—I had taken up an opinion, that whats 
ever Miniſter was in office, he might rely updg ! 
AT recon Majority. To make this e dr 


Cas) 

Certain, all Aa and other connections among 
the great men bf the nation was diſſolved as far as 

influence could effect it. None were prgtected in 


their en upon à change bite: thoſe: who 
: on the himſelf. What 


rhis Jed" l gap bet eee ee | 
. im a newspaper; but this may faſelyß be 
id, that ſhould P sf once be found at the 
beck of every eee ee age ee ä 
the regard and confidence of the people; and when 
that was the caſe; their diffuſe would not be decmed 
a calamity. Thank God, our R s have 
ſhewn they do not want ſpirit to aſſert their right 
of judging for themſelves and us, and controlling 
the meafures of  A—— I heartihy baryon 
late them and my country upon it, and 1 
will meet wi the moſt unqueſtionable 3 x 
general approbation when a renewal of eir truſt 
2 comes neceſſary. The carrying a p int of finance 
againſt an A——n may, in moſt inſtances, be 
conlidered as a declaration of want of confidence 
in thoſe who have the direction of the K affairs; 
but in this caſe, the implication ſtrikes much deeper. 
For the money ſaved, is ſaved in the ets of 
the landed — and it is retain from the 
C-— Lt, and this upon the eve of a 
GE. n. Oc great M——r, it is 
ſhrewdly was brought in to. repleniſh 
the C—1 and he was applied to becauſe 
| none cle would doi This he was to have done 
er year, and in the next made a reduc- 
dog the Lied Tora 8 
larity, at the inſtant of the E- The landed 
entlemen. have, however, deen heforchand with 
„and now his whole hopeb-of -repleniſhing-the 
C—lL-—t han 1 thet Bad ks 
Should the Landed Gentleman poſtpone: Ar til!!! 
bei years Mhen, perhaps, 8 
| "PP II. 70 EF: 105. , ent ꝓublic 


* 


n 


public may be maile, they i difable Alon, 
tom: conteſting their Brend Mich them, or ob» 
ming Clerks in Office ar *Change-alley Jobbers - 
upon t eir Bo—s: We. may then hope to ſes 
that once and ns again reſpectable character in 
this land of Aae a country gentleman 2 9 
his independancy in hib country,” and, upon h 
own bottom, come u 2 to P—t Meaſures 
then be permanent, though M. rs E 
for thaſe who have a right to determine upon 
meaſures vill be men who have no intereſt bit in 
common with their country. Such may be the 
confequences of what has been done f followed by 
another. blow, . A poor O1 SE and. 
difburthened lande man is the moſt happy con- 
currence for the liberty, ſafety and p nd 
this ens when —_— Pt is choſen. !' 


n > n 8 2870 Max, þ 
* ves 4. 138 ; wx 
To 45 Earl of B. — 5 on his Embed to vel, 
My Eon 1 pu 


sT and oe Sar ber, of that 
A ingdom over Which/yourt ͤ uy | 
fides; has ever been regarded as u matter 
higheſt conſequence to the intereſts of chit coνννi¹ 
I make no doubt your Evordſhip was ien 
that important poſt, in conſequtnert of an um 
blemimed character, and of abilities equal to the 
undertaking. Falſt, though univerſalß i the opinion 
which fixes your Lordſhip's preſent powor to your a: 
tachment che Deity N e the preſent guide 
would never have produced your Lordſhip to th 
public eye, nor int weed you among d ſer of 1 
Whoſe abilities, as well as actions, are mconipre 
ble, had he not, from along acquaintanee, fund you? 
Lordſhip at leaſt as incomprehenſible as any of them. 
The Governors of the neighbouring iſland haye 
often, J hope unjuſtly, been Accuſed of of. Tn 
8 


* 694 ) 


it, of free om ſu jects to complain, wen thelf 


country is aggtieved; and however naturally diff 


dent and modeſt the Triſh may appear, T affire 


your Lordſhip they are as benncbus of that right 


45 the Engliſh: T1Hall,” thetefore (until I have the 
honour of meeting your Lordfhip in Ireland) tro. 


nent as miniſters may nk ; 


ble-you wich a few remarks on Rechne we gin 


of government; and if your 
| faſter than the preſent 3 of this country; - 


ſhalf for find*much apnea Keeping pace with! 


on 11 fi 

you.. 9 Ia. 
to esl S zu: e u, 123922 03 N 

aye 1 Perry” pat 7 Fond! * $750 an 


4 Jer NA! 
＋ hows bets this lot of almoſt all great ſtateſmen, 


to find their labour for the 3 Te- 


warded by envy and calumny; the ungra 1 Peo- 
ple, unmindful of paſt, and anfeelity f for prefent 
ſervices, inſtead of love, honour, and admiration; 
have paid: he with: hatred, diface, and t - 
tempt. N 

= was chus that the Rodin ſhewed' their ora 
wes to Marius, to Sylla, to Cataline, to 


eres. 
to Sejanus. All the ſervices which theſe grand 


men heaped upon the heads of thar 


and ungrateful people, could not preſerve their 


perſons from perſecution, whilſt Iiving, nor ther 
memories from infamy when dead...” 

We ſe 
tients, inſ-the treatment which we give our 
wiſe, ſpied, diligent, active, uncorrupt and un- 
corrupting Miniſter the E—- of C-——. And 
yet, can any thing have been more innocent than 


the conduct of this great man, ſince he came into 
the adminiſtration? Has he been able to eſtabliffi 
a diſpenſing power in the Crown? Has he /ut22tde# 
a 1 58 | N 


Ironical ernie. on "the ConduB of «the Park of 


reſolved not to be outdone by the 2 


„ 5. 5 | 
8 an heavy uncocethiFahotorin cvs 88 
made er after five months enden - 
vours;: done any conſiderable miſchief to | 
creme ning pro . — from che 
Fer ont om Fans 
nder his enjoy the trut bleflings of: | 
peace, undiſturbed 120 np the buſtle of idle negotia - 
tions: and ſquabbles with foreign Courts. It is 
ſaid, indeed, and very truly, that our manuf at- 
turers are idle, ant dur commerce ſhrunk, by the 
interruption of our trade with Portugal; adirhe 
vexations which our merchants ſuffer from tliat 


Court. But what does this prove againſt the E== 


f — 7 Has not he appointed an ambaſſa- 
dor, with. a very noble ſalary to the Court of Pot 

Wharcoulia Minider — If people 
wi have - patience for a year or two longer, 
until this ambaſſador ſhall have received his in- 
ſtructions, and reaped the reward of his ſervices,' 


which he will certainly do there, by enjoying the 
emoluments of his office for a fe- years here. if 
they will not be patient, it is their on faults, the 
E of C- pp heither can nor vfl 0 more for 
chem. nds. 
leis aloha urged apa aint hing that v we are rrifled; 
| of 


with by the Court of Spain, in the buſineſs of the 
Manilla ranſom, which had been left to him by his 
. in a fair way of a ſperdy and honoura 
concluſion. The fact admit, but I deny that 
any blame can fall on the E of C=——,* bes: | 
cauſe he has nominated an Ambaſſudor to this Court 
alſo, and fortiſed the embaſſy with a Secretary! 
No expence has been ſpared in giving very honoura- 
ble appointments on this octaſion, and as ſoon? 
as the ambaſſador and his ſecretary have enjoyed 
theſe appointments for a reaſonable time, I have 
no doubt hut that they too will receive their in- 
ſtructions, when it is 8 to him, and fer 


A 
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out when it ſhall be canvenient to them, * 
coed with as much expedition as is ſuitohde oh 
gravity and ſlowneſs qt the caurt to demandes 
categorical anſwer. from the Spaniſh Miniſtex. I 
our brave officers and men who riſked their e 
for the reduction of the Manillas, : ave not pati- 
ence to wait for an anſwer, what is that to the Bang 
of C——-? He venther can 10 will do mans 
for them. 7m . 21 10 * 
It has been mild Mel ks that 4 þ 
his total diſregard to commerce, that he removed} | 
Sir G M, who. is our Envoy at Pey 
_ terſburgh, on the very day that a :cammerculÞ. 
treaty, : concluded by that gentleman (the moſt 
advantageous ever concluded with that court) 
arrived in London, But in this inſtanct the fact 
Th not true. He did not remove Sir G———my | 
he owly appointed an ambaſſador extrao mn 
the perſon of Mr. H— S. The purpoſe of 
this embaſſy is, I ſuppoſe, ta return that cours 
thanks for the favour ſhewn to Sir G, and 
the buſineſs, compleated by him. The-hanouy x4 
the nation was here alſo properly ſuſtained, by 
honourable, and expenſive appointments; but as 
| byfineſs does not require much diſpatch, the afore 
ſaid ambaſſador has, at the req of the a 
C———, been induced to remain at home, and 
the ſaid E— l has given him the valuable place af: 
Cofferer, the better to enable him to ſupport here 
in Londen, the dignity of Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
nary. to the Court of Ria. Under this evil, E 
mean that of Sir G—— M. remaining ta 
tranſact our buſineſs in Ruſtia, and Mr. H — 
remaining to ſpend. his appointments of Ambaſlas 
dor and Cefferer in London—under this, our mers: 
chants are, I confeſs, tolerably patient, and thera- 
fore the E— of C-——, en 1650, . Gf 
wil de mere for them 15 
t | 


a . 


3 ( 
lie compldinad;'god 


from the een dearnſs of all Kinds ＋ provi- 
| ops our Poor are: exher: periſhing with hunger. 


lyes for —— —— 
— by riot or robbery. 3 the. trus, 
what is that to the E of Cone? 5 
theſe people been told twenty times Denen 
the n that the great 

e price 8 
— If, this, a ſet af unthinking men 
will be — jooma thr 0 Wait with patience: 
for a few years, pethaps not ahove eight of ten. 
im which time they may probably: have the addi- 
tional relief aß ſome good harveſta, is he ta blame? 
He has done nis let them da — e 
— — — Man 120 Fg F 
The commlaint is almoſt —— eee ; 
vernment is wen ucualing and in- 
dual. Whit then? true as i i dees that re- 
any -diſhanour upon im Hie deelared in 


ee 2 
to — 


— 
— — 2 he n 
un ur will da more for its reſtor ation 
The ſaber and thinking part of mankind an. 
Harmed to ſer the nation torn to pieces by faction | 
and intrigue, to ſee ſtrong parties formed af che 


maſt reſpectable names in the kingdom, and yes. 


cheſe refuſing to join in the one. bun, en 
from them. It is a misfortune, but not to 
be imputed to the Em of O. le has . 
clared and "affirmed; both publicly. and ſolemnly, 
that he would! deſtroy all proud conne#Hons,: Nom, 
if connections ſhould grow more gravd, and infojentty, 

ee ee = that » 


— — 
— 


—— — 
4 
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7 He cannot) (though in this inſtancef 1 


i. 


confeſs he willing: would) do more to: deſtroy: 


wreuney connections, 016 only except. 
The cry is loud and univerſal, ar eee 


employments are filled by unable, inſufficient, and 


ignorant men, choſen for their adherence, to the 


Thane, or for their public or private flattery of, 


and conſtant ſervile ſubmiſſion to the E of * 5 


T confeſs this charge allo, but I acquit him; for 
he in conjunction with his Northern ally, declared 


that he would ſurround the — with all the 
abilities of the nation, and chuſe men for their: fit 
neſs for the office, and not for their adherence to 


this or that party. If, after this, the is ſur- 
rounded with f—!ls, and offices filled with the 
tools, creatures and dependants of the Favourites 
how can he help it, he has done as much in this 


as in any other inſtance, and no more can or will 


0 Pp * 


be done by the E. of C- * 4 

If we are divided, confuſed ods Aiſtra at 
home, and cheated; deſpiſed, and inſuled abroad 
if our manufactures are decaying, and our trade 
expiring if our people are tumultuous here, and 
rebellious in our colonies—if government be weak; 
and faction ſtrong—at the nation be oppreſſed with 


debts and taxes, and individuals riot in _penfions 
and places—if our taxes encreaſe and our wealth 


diminiſhes—if all this (as I grant it is) and mor 
be true, what is all this to & E— of — 
Is he not immediately ander the Thane, prime, ſoles: 
ebſolute, and uncontroulable Miniſter: and _— 
not that to make us eaſy? Ought we: not to Wait 


with patience, until, by a dozen years care of him- 


ſelf, he has got the better of the ennumerable in- 
firmities of body, and inveterate diſtempers of, 


mind; under which he labours—till he has ſhaken 


off old age and renewed his youth till he has time 
to learn ſomething of buſineſs and the art of go- 


vernmen t 


*< 


COIN 


ml e hs des . brd ns: acquaintarice 


the:men, 5 Ea 1 whole 195 25 


little know- 


1 44 - 


can or. 11 do more IG 
verty, dilgrace,, at, and 45 {patr, 5 [50 
0 F . 4 


Anil 145 1767 . " e 0 


1 _ rr 2 


— wont. 4 1 


e 2 


T. Hb bet, critics of antiquity, w. _— they laid, 
down, the. principles; of, perfect compoſition, never . 
formed their rules on any ſpeculative ideas of their, 
on- They exammed how. Homer conducted 
ee eee and they 1 hy 
„ 2 e upon . in 


E. 
i mg mma. 1 cage ally, obſerve — 


T 


very: truly affirms; what our great miniſter neither. 


Banga ker, 2 — on 0 REF BP a | 


Pumbers nor fleeps: With much greater propriety, 


therefore; do I extract from his conduct the ſureſt 
maxims of policy, and form all my ideas of a atri- 


otic and perfect ſtateſman, wholly from that ault- 


leſs example, Te ſeguor O grate gentis decus, &. 
His virtues, taken in groſs, have been univerſally. 

admitted by the good people of this kingdom, who. 
were, even to a proverb, notorious for their cautian 
and incredulity, and who-are the only race of men, 


of whom it ney. ſafely be ſaid, that they are never 


deceived by pearances, nor ever (no, not to 
this day) — —— cauſe to their love and 
admiration of a run into and t 


a penfioner. f "3 I SITS 2 k % " | \ $=>/+ 60. 4 


That 


to 


es 


That the nation at large ſhould be abmeN 
admire his virtues in dull, is both proper and con. 
venient. But it is much my duty, and ftill mqre 
my inclination, to ſelect from the group of the 
virtues, ſuch as appears to me of moſt value, and 
to diſplay them like wd wan in a royal diadem, to the 
aſtoniſhed gazer, in ſuch a- manner as to give them, > 
their true and. perfect luſtre,” | 

For the abject of m my preſent — 1 W 
dwell wholly on the firſt and moſt precious of all- 
Secrecy. —Of this T may affix; * t the woman 
8 no ſmall orator) who Wen the erh at che Tower 
ays of the — on the tops of the crown un s 
pearl is ineſcti- ma- ll. a 

Secrecy muſt be acknowledged, of all MikiſtertiQ> 
virtues, by far, the moſt im 
planni „kill in conducting, and reſdlution in e 
cuting the deſigus, are without this cu] 
tal virtue of Secrecy, efofurcty uſeleſs ant ineffbd. 
tual. To prove this, a thoufand examples 
be brought from antient hiſtory. Every eeß 
. racy, every treaſon, . maſſaere, ere 

this Secrecy has been wanting, has moſt unfortunately 
miſcarried—where this was Aridtly obſerved; . 
have happily ſucceedet. 

When Cromwell (a name-never to. be 
in this moe (þ had formed the great and generous 
plan of murdering his ſovereign, and placy * 
crown upon his own head, he truſted princi 
ſecrecy, for the completion of that grand gelen. 
Had he given but the ſmalleſt — had he 
let the leaſt hint of ſuch a project eſcape him 5 
in life, what a chance would he have had ro 
ceſs towards the cloſe ir „ 

By covering theſe deſigns with a moſt i impenetra- 
ble ſecrecy, by an happy talent of oratory, ſuited to 
the temper of the times, and by a moſt laudable . 
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| 


pocriſj, he appeared a moſt diſintereſted and * 
over 


t. Wiſdom in 


| WEN 3 


pa ö 14 0 
— — NY 
grid drew: the attention, IE 
af ehe people; what — 


done re himſelf by — icn; had not 
his re ion of that miniſter a moſt — 
ſector 1 


ver had à more able, fufficient, b N mini- 
ſter than this very Sir Robert. 


When, that he might not be relpen on/ible for mea- 
ſures which he was not allowed to guide, he reſigned * 
his. office'of Secretary" of State, did not the whole 
nation reſound with his praiſes 7 F who! ters his 

t 


firmneſs, his integriey, is diſin neſs, were 
6cchoed from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
All men promiſed themſelves all things, from ſuch 


a noble eonduct; and no hope flattered them more 
ee which they promiſe 


8 themſelves 


11 


inion (at > propeFeithe) tc has fe - 
declared — and it is, that this nation ne- | 


| 1 \ 


(%) 


| themſelves from him to the baleful infſuenee og 5 


3 _— 
_ . i= N 
22 » # 1 y 


juſtly: deteſted favourite, which was then begin: 


ning to operate, and whoſe firſt operation was the 
diſgrace, of our patriotic ſtateſman. Alas J. Sit, 


of ſhould we have ſung thoſe praiſes, would his name; 92 
have filled every vm of - kingdom, would his; 


firmneſs have been extolled, and Nos diſintereſted». 
neſs have been applauded, if he had not buried his, 


intention of receiving a penſion from that very a- 


vourite, in the deepeſt — darkeſt 2 


How much we are indehted for his pr 
tion, ſo glorious to himſelf, and ſo — — r 8 
all, to his ſtrict ſecrecy, muſt plainly appear from 
this conſideration, that without doubt, not one 
thoſe men who ſupported him, both in and gut 
parliament, would have lent him che leaſt i 
if he had ſuffered his intention of 2 to che 


Favourite, of doing his jobs, and of confirming and 
extending his power, to eſcape him. This, his apr: 


tention, he veiled with ſo: thick a ſecrecy, that he 
was raiſed by. thoſe very people who eppoſed the Favau-; 
rite, to conſideration ſufficient to induce the Thane: 
to offer him, what he with great readineſs acc 
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the unlimited Power and ineſtimable priviloge-gh 5 


depreſſing his friends, and of rewarding, to the ut- 
moſt of their wiſhes, and far beyond their moſt 
ſanguine hopes, cvery enemy he had in the world. 


Could he have been raiſed by ſuch perſons, for 


ſuch purpoſes, without che aid of an impenetrable 
ſerrecy? 
having thus, riſen to this 


The E— of C 


honourable ſtate of power, by — ſingle virtue, he 


{ill perſeveres in the practice of it, with uncom- 


mon, and ſurely moſt laudable ſteadineſs. He t 


knows that the very eſſence of ſecrecy. is, to have 


communication with no man; for which, reaſon, * 


ever ſince the Favourite has committed the man 


Age”: 
ment of all buſineſs into his hands, he has abſolutely; ' 


ſhut 


dy can 
d a JW 


S 8 ſuch a wow is, ' by. n Az 
Rr os be the c the rl alt lier. | 
—— of ——; whoſe ene ple 8 


clude. every N 7 or holding the 
firſt nominal emp + promiſed 
Hothing of this in 


fore, with a juſt ani "merited contempt, ee ä 


„that ſpirited. afſertor Ho the libe 


—. 


of th e füdzect, that generous defender and liner 


of the ptetogative of the crown, that bulwark”of 
the at of the 5 that 1 1 5 8 or rather it 
ventor of che law of The day, chat ſtrenuous 
fender of Magna Charta, that able advocate for 
State Neceſſity, that warm friend of government by 
law, that zealous protrioter of the diſpenſing power 
r Ras not been able to keep bis own 
| ferret, he is now very we ll known, and for that 
reaſon is wholly unfit to be 80 8 With great wiſ⸗ 
dom, therefore, he is excluded from confidence. 


other favour o lace, penſion; and reverſion, 
_- neyer obtain 55 1 5 of bein entruſted 
with his ſecret. The ground of this ſuſpicion was, 
. N becauſe this venerable old L—— was 
very willing, on all occaſions, to ſtvear that he 
— keep, and damn Hemel | to bell if he revealed 


These i chr perſon, as different in at 
ter from, as he is ſuperior in ſtation to, any of ade 


I have mentioned, whom; he has not condeſcende 
to ſee above two or three times- Why. catind 


e N this—or, perhaps, Yother—no 
matter 


——, who 1 trom our great miniſter 


** 


30 Nan is oy in TOY Yra 40 
rue, that 1 challenge the of 
. enemies to Hintz out rt nltance in 
Aung ang he, jou eg? 
chuſing and managing them, a profound feeret? 
not his ſkill 1 1n- 15 commerce and Hnanres of... 


kingdom a moſt profound ſecret ? ; e not his fchernes 
for our internal government, an For OUT, for 15 
negotiation, ſecrets not yet viclated? Has any ma 


been yet able to gueſs at what he intends to do with 

that great and important branch, of our cammierca ' - 
carried on by the Eaſt India company? Has yes Tl 

glirhmering 7 light ſnone ben his intended refot: 
tation of our conſtitution? Ts ANY man yet able at 
form a probable conjecture, 155 What ufig 
Ha is to be ordered and 20 7 and her com: 5 
merce preſerved to Great Britain: Has any ane pen 
ſumed to divine what meaſures he I ans to. 5 

for the diſſolution of the famul 


any one, even a mad man, de Wy 4 bor 
Proud connections are to be broke "the national de 
reduced, public credit revived, taxes W +. 


proviſions made plenty, trade and manofaCtures 1 re- 
ſtored, and energy ' given to. to government 32 Theſe are, 


happily, impenetrable ſecreis, 2nd 1 
ways continue ſo for the honor, 


e Oh nation, mult. be. 
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He Lord C-}'icfabted that the prying curl 
a impettinent at home, ſtmuid not find 
out has; ſecrets,” admuts no man (except: Alderman 
age e he , ee, 


differente) to his preſenen And to prevent 
ar Miniſters, he moft peu. 


from 
keeps the whom he has aps 
prcd fan (and of windaliſcretion he is the beſt judge) 


| In 3 ſo deb, fo; perfe®, ſo impens. 
| med is his Tech in evety thingy chat all men, fo. 
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ignorant nations; ph. boon Sd 168 even 
gone ſo far, as to think chat their affairs were ne ver 
in ſafer hands, than when madneſs had the di 
tion, and Frog ton: be of n 21 
is no wonder, en, in any age ſo religi 
given as che p „ 
al 700 e and a 8 
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out diſpute, all 'poſhblecauſe-to be — | 
cheir ande ch er malt viral 


3 out a fingle meaſure purſued hy dur ref. 
e governors, which hath not nily! car» 
tied the: marks of 4 preternatural impulſe; or o 
name any one member of the ſociety, ho hathinor 
his due thare of inſpirition, from lunacy at the top, 
by a regular anti- climax, toforrowful drivelling at 
5 the bottom. When the high prieſt himſelf, 
inſtance, with a wild diſtracted look and | 
hands, declared, that the compact between Greats F 
Britain and America was broken, was it not evident 
to all mankind that the fit was ſtrong. upon him? 
Could any man, not thoroughly poſſeſſed by ſome 
God or Dæmon, have Jelivered thoſe ſacted bra - 
cles, for which the nation is ſo much indebted to 
him; which taught us truths \beyond the reach of 
mortal logick ; that two ſupreme: SHAVER might ex- 


iſt in the lame goverment z * at a n 
wer in the crown was ly conſiſtent w | 


not eſtabliſhed by, the ble of rights ? Thefe were | 
- myſteries, which neither Greeks 7 Romans co 
ever have been apprized of without 8 fel 
phi ; nor perhaps would they have obrained here by WY 
any thing leſs than divine authority. * . 
What ſort of reſponces our hig prieft hah | 
ly delivered is not generally known. Ir feems he 
has withdrawn inks If to the inmoſt receſs of the 
Temple, where he communicates with none but 
the elect. Yet from the convulſions, with which 
the inferior miniſters appear to be now-and-then a- 
gitated, we may flatter ourſelves that the divine fa. 
vour hath not quite deſerted him. The few, who 
are permitted to approach his perſon, evidently 
catch a portion of it from him, which they, in their 
turn, impart to the ſubalterns neareſt to them. — 
the courle of a few gradations the infection becher 
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Sete and . as appearances, 

| zocording to the ne conſtitutions il e 

N work upon. | 5 
Tou ſhall foe a Die who rf cat 3. 

Y ches the ray of inſpiration, nearly as much diſor- 
dered as the high prieſt himſelf.” See how he foams, - - 
* well the. doctrines that wor fm 

nnn ' ae of —k 


Fill fign the arechinidtioweuthe ks. deaf er fide 6 aj 


gains ttfelf—or + 29 Are e at moſt. = 
ow turn to that y | eie a cunning. 


lunatic,” who aſks you fo el öf uff and picks 
your e Would row bebe that ſuch a cool 
Loaded boy could beer become deliriohs ? power, 
alas! and my Lord Cm, have made him ſo. 


But what invocationg of all che infernat Gods 
are ringing in ty 7 errd left is the F- of che Peel; : 
that refpettable pillar of the law, or rather that 
prop, ſet up for a time: to be withdrawn as ſoon as 
het ine was ready to overwhelm the conſtitution. 
he- Com r in Ch tool Has he been 
5 binen2 He ſlavers at the mouth, and abhors the 
ſight of water. Beware of the S—y,at W—, 1 
Lord, He is hot. half ſo madd as he pretends to 
All characters ſuit him, n e e to a 
chaos He, can ravè with Cm, codiivel | 
bo e; or, if all fail, he can innoculate for 
He icky and ſympa thize with the E. of B. 
©,» Theſe are ſome FE this ſymptoms, Wich you 
may ſee what care Providence has taken of us. But 
you are not to ſuppoſe, that all the officers of the 
3 regina the lame degree of. inſpiration, The 
par eee eee 
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Prophecy to f ; > 
them. In this, political kettle, the froth is all at 
top; the ſediment of dulneſs goes to the bottom. 

I will not conclude without congratulating you 
upon the fair proſpe& before us. By the moſt aus 
thentic accounts, there is no reaſon · to fear that out 
high prieſt ſhould ever be leſs inſpired than he is. 
„„ — is talked of, and I have the ple: 
ſure of aſſuring you, that Doctor B—tt—e has de- 
clared that he wilt proceed no farther without the 
aſſiſtance of Dr. M—n—o0. | 0} 


May MonTaouk 
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E objection to incloſing is, it 

| Aach the country, in — the nun 
ber * and annihilating the 3 by 
which means numbers of the lower claſs of people 
are not only turned out of doors, but driven to ſeek 
a living in a way they many times have not been 
uſed to. This is a moſt abominable _ ſpread- 
ing further and wider every day. Enough canngt - 
w ſaid, nor too much done, — break the neck thertz-- 

f. Every tongue ſhould decry, and every hand 
be lifted A ont it. Though nothing I appte- 
hend ſhort of the interpoſition of the legiſlature wilt | 
be effectual to the purpoſe. It has been obſerved, 
and obſerved with much concern, by the conſids-· 
rate and diſcerning, that the affair of incloſure hs 
not been carried on in the manner the good of al 
the individuals required. The tacking houſe to © 

| houſe, and field to field, is too much the faſhien of 
the times. And if not ſhortly put a ſtop to, will 
inevitably prove the deſtructionof this onee ſlourim—- 
ing and opulent kingdom. Thoſe not to be ſatis- 
id engroſſers act in open violation rang 
| 5 FEE, rights. 
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* 
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rights of others, their fellow creatures. God cer- 
tainly intended that this earth ſhould be a mainte- 
nance for all his creatures living upon it. A work- 
ing time for the head and hands is indeed required 
on man's part to obtain it. How unequal, how un- 
fair the preſent diſtribution? Some are become 
ſuch mighty profeſſors of that which was dealt out 
in common to all, by the common father of all, as 
to exclude multitudes from the leaſt ſhare of it. All 
- monopolies are, in a ſenſe,” hurtful to ſociety, but 
this kind of monopoly is one of the foreſt evils un- 
der the ſun, as being the-great obſtacle in the way 
af marriage, which is the principal ſource of the 
ſtrength of a nation, 85 
I know ſeveral young perſons of both ſexes, ſo- 
ber, | induſtrious, and careful, who, by continued 


ſavings in a long ſervice, have acq 
may call, a handſome fum to begin the world with, 
and from a mutual hay of each other's perſons 
and tempers, would come together in mar- 
riage, but are kept from it year after year for want 
of harbour. This is a grievance which calls for 
immediate redreſs. I hope it will be thought of by 
thoſe in power before it is too late. l 

It comes opportunely in here to ſet down the 


2 of a gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
Iam confident would not go into the above way of 
heaping farm upon farm, and pulling down his cot- 
tage houſes, were he fure to double his rents there · 
by. His method of ordering his eſtate, which is 
worthy of imitation, is this. Small farms of ten, 
or under ten pounds a year, he converts into twice 
as many tenements; making of each farm two cot- 
tages. To thoſe he aſſigns two cow a-piece, 
dividing the incloſure about the houſe with what 
meadow ground belonged to it whilſt a ual- 
ly betwixt them: the arable he throws to ſome of 
his lefler farms. By which wiſe diſpoſition he finds 
"Aga: ©, 05 
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ured what one 


(ano) 
a dwelling for twice the families he had before upon 


thoſe —— of his eſtate, and both his other farmers 
and thoſe cottagers live the more comfortably for it. 


The latter can fee after a couple of cows without 


being kept from their daily work; and the other live 


better by the ſmall addition made to their arable. For 
the condition of one of thoſe little farmers, 1s really 
deplorable, it is worſe than that of a common la- 


bourer. 4. 4 
The evils mentioned above, ſo far as they are a, 


conſequence of the preſent mode of incloſing, might 


be prevented, if on taking in of a field it be par- 


celled into as many farms as the occupiers with pro- | 
per huſbandry and frugality may pay their rents 
regularly, and live decently upon, without hurting 
the landlord's eſtate. . Since by making as many 
farms as may be with convenience, one man has a 
chance for living as well as another. Farms ſhould 
be of different ſizes, anſwering to men's reſpective 
abilities for cultivating them to the greateſt advan- 
tage; better for the man to be a little. above his 


farm than his farm above him: they ſhould be great. 


er and leſs in proportion to the quality of the foul, - 
the circumſtances of thoſe who are to be tenants, 
and the number of perſons in want of them, and 
applying for them. Care alſo ſhould be taken on 
laying out the lands of the ſeveral proprietors, that 
two plots or parcels of ground be ſet out for the 
cottagers, in content proportioned to the number 
of them, and to the quality of the ſoil, one for ſum- 
mer paſturage, the other for hay to ſubſiſt the cows: 
on in winter. Thoſe two paſtures ſhould lie with- 
in ſuch a diſtance from home as that the huſband 
may fodder before he goes to his daily labour, and 
the wife milk her cows without keeping a maid, or, 
being obliged to call in another to do it for her. I 
mention this, becauſe in many places, either through. 


the 1 ignorance, or ſomething worſe, of the commiſ- 
* ſion ers, 


* 


* 


| NP EY N 
ſioners, the portions of ground denen for he . 
working poo r are thrown upon, or near to, the e. | 
treme Mies of the lordſhip, by which untoward IH. 
 circurnſtance the cattle muſt either be neplected, i 
or in ſhort days the man kept at home from his 1 
work, or ſome one hired to give them their meat EY 
CLE in proper ſeaſon. But who ſo fit to look after ſuch "i 

a modicum of ſtock as the manhimſelf!” 7 
As the ſame ground when incloſed, whether turn- 9 
ed into paſturage or held on in tillage, will require 1 
: fewer hands to work it, than when lying in com- 
| mon, there will be generally ſome to ſpare which 
| may be employed in any other branch of buſineſs, 
But thoſe never can be many if the lands are pro- 
perly divided, and farms ——.— of them ſuitable to 
the circumſtances of the tenants. 
: Should the fame quantity, or nearly ſo, of land 
be continued for the growing of corn after as be- 
fore it was incloſed, though not ſo many ſervants 
or labourers might be wanted to prepare and get it 
into order for ſowing,” yet the produce, acre for 
5 acre, being for the moſt part much greater than in 
| common fields, the difference, on the whole, in 
the article of labour would be very inconſiderable. 
he exceſs moſt commonly on the ſide of the incloſure. 
Another inconvenience, which is ſorely felt by 
the tradeſman, the mechanick, a common labour- 
er, from incloſure, is the diſcontinuance of the 1 
breed of cattle in a degree, as not to anſwer the 
demand for home conſumption. Such a number 
ot calves and lambs ſhould be reared every year, as 
may fill up the vacancies yearly made by acciden- 
tal deaths and ſlaughter. When this proportion is 
kept up, or nearly ſo, there will be no other dif- 
| ference in the price of butchers meat betwixt one 
year and another, than what is occaſioned by the fruit- 
3 or N ry of the ſeaſons. 
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The root of the evil lies here. The rent of in- ; 


| y ſo high, that the tenant can- 
not wait till he fatteneth the ſtock he ſhould breed. 


It is too long for beaſts to remain four or five years 


(and ſametimes it will be more than this before they 


are fit for feeding) upon his hands, without mak 


ing any thing of them. The circumſtances he is 
in, as well as the condition of his farm, require a 


more ſpeedy difpoſal of them. In ſome ſeafons the. 


feeder will make two or three returns in a year from 
the ſame paſture. If his profits be leſs at a time, 


they come quicker upon each other; and the fre- 
quency of repetition more than makes amends for 


a deficiency in quantity. More attendance, more 
care is requiſite 1n breeding and feeding, than in 
feeding only; ald the leſs trouble the better: at 
leaſt moſt think ſo. And ſome pride themſelves 


that they are not ſuch ſlaves to buſineſs as many are 
doomed to be. The not breeding annually a ſuf- 


ficiency of ſtock is an evil; but an evil for which 
our legiſlature may in ſome meaſure find a remedy, 


The remedy 1s oft in the hand of the landlord, by. 


obliging the tenant at the time of taking his farm 
to breed ſuch a number of each ſpecies of cattle as 


is anſwered to his rent, or the acres he occupies ; 


provided the ſituation of the ground, and quality 


of ſoil, do not forbid it. For thoſe are weighty: 
conſiderations, and not to be overlooked, Some 


farms are better laid out for breeding than feeding ; 


and others for feeding than breeding, Proper at- 
ſhould ever be paid to thoſe: 


tention and regard 


2 We can indeed in no caſe fax upon a rule 


# 


o comprehenſive, but what ſome exemptions from 
it will be neceſſary. It is ſo here: the matter muſt 


therefore be left, as in reaſon it ought, to the diſ- 


cretion of the parties concerned. As few r 


as poſſible ſhauld be impoſed: for freedom is the. 


yery life and ſoul of all ingenuity and wan 
rd 


| 077 EB 1 
Yet ſome, I humbly app 
the affair under conſideration. 118 
But the moſt efficacious remedy ariſes out of the 


evil itſelf, or from what makes it one, and is al- 


ways, ſooner or later, adminiſtered by it. When 
fat cattle ſell high, lean ones of courſe will, if not 


prevented at times by a ſcarcity of fodder, do the 
ſame. It has been remarked by good judges, that 


the latter have all this laſt year fold dearer in pro- 
portion than the other. A more prevailing motive 
for all to breed, who can with any fort of conve- 
nience, need not be ſought for. And ſince young 
ſtock have been ſo much upon the advance, we 
have the laſt two years had almoſt twice the num- 
ber of calves reared in thoſe parts to what were in 
the two preceding ones, We ſhall, therefore, it 


is hoped, in a few years have the ſame quantity of 


horned cattle in the nation as formerly. 


LiNCOLNIENSIS, 


One of the Cauſes of the Dearneſs of Proviſions. 


T HE exceſſive price of proviſions, ſo univer- | 


ſally felt, and juſtly complained of, has been 
the ſubject of many 1 ; but as I do not remem- 
ber to have ſeen any one that has truly pointed out 
the cauſe, and propoſed any reaſonable remedy, in 
. to fleſh meat, I ſhall therefore take no notice 

the monopolizing of farms, withholding the corn 
from market, combinations, engroſſings, foreſtal- 


lings, &c. all which has been fully proved of per- 
nicious conſequence already, but confine myſelf to 


fleſh meat only. 3 


I don't doubt but it will appear a little ſurpriſing, 
t notwithſtanding the great utility | 


when I affert 
of turnpikes in travelling, they have been the pri- 


mary cauſe of the ſcarcity of horned cattle; in do- 


ing this, I ſhall confine myſelf to one county 
ah. which I have a perfect knowledge of, not 


* 
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rehend,' are requiſite in 
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to 314 5 3 
in the leaſt 3 but the very ſame reaſbns1 may 


be offered for other counties. 
The inhabitants of the county of Some be⸗ 
fore Shaftſbury turnpike was erected, (which is 


about twelve years ſince) rarely drew their waggons 
with leſs than three yoke of oxen, and one horſe to 

lead; for in their ſtiff clays, horſes were in a man- 
ner uſeleſs, by reaſon they could ſcarce draw their 
feet out of the clay; ; whereas the oxen, by * 
of their cloven feet, can draw them out with 
facility ; but as the roads. became better, — | 
ber of oxen decreaſed, and thoſe of horſes increaſed; ' 
ſo that it 1s almoſt a rarity now to ſee a waggon with | 
oxen as formerly. Thus it is exceeding plain, how 
horned cattle have become fo ſcarce, and horſe corn 
dear. As to the breeders, it is natural for them to 
breed what pays them beſt, which, by the great _ 
mand for horſes by the farmers, carriers, and | 
chaifes, they find moſt profitable, to the almoſt to- 
tal neglect of horned cattle. This is the real ſtate 
of the caſe. 
I ſhall offer another 0 which cls: ahojt to 
have a ſtop put to it, in doing which I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to one town only, which is Glaſtonbury, 
I have been very credibly informed, that through 
the ſeaſon, on an average weekly, there are about 
two hundred calves brought to that town, great part 
of which, are what they term heathens, that is, they 
have not been ſuffered to live to ſee a Sunday. Now 
let any one judge, whether theſe may be termed 
wholeſome? purgative they certainly are, but nou- 
riſhing they cannot be: beſides, their being ſo very 
ſmall, cauſes a greater conſumption of other cattle z 
whereas, were the owners compelled to keep them 
until they were a month at leaſt old, it would not 
only afford good nouriſhment to the conſumers, but 
prevent the ſlaughtering of at leaſt two thouſand 
ſheep, and forty or fifty bullocks in a 2 years wiuch 
(this 


26k nas bein a 
* exteſſive number in n the » 
"could 


Rigs to keep one yol e poet oxen 725 


oxen; and ok of two hundred, three ro of 
oxen, and ſo on: by which nieans we ſhavuld never jo 
want a ſufficient ſupply of horned cattle, without 
the help of Scotland or Ireland: And as this AS; / "25 
cauſe. plenty, they would naturally be cheap, and =... 
conſequently would be the only means to reduce 
the price of mutton, pork, &c. in otder to which, 
4 apprehend there needs no more than encouraging 
e growing, or training up of horned cattle, by 
a the breeders to rear up every fifth, ſixth, 
or ſeventh calf, as ſeems moſt Proper, at leaſt for 
three years, and to diſcourage the breeding of 
horſes, for an equal time (which are only food for 
dogs) by laying an embargo on their going abroad. 
y this means we ſhould have a conſtant ſupply 
of horned cattle in a little time, and every thing 
would run in its proper channel as heretofore. 
Thus I have offered my opinion on the riſe of meat 
proviſions; and have humbly hinted the only means 
requiſite, to redreſs ſo great an evil, which falls 
fo cruelly heavy on the people in general, and the 
your in particular; and if the reaſons offered ſeem 
to carry any weight, I ſhould be glad to ſee them 
put into execution, unleſs ſome other means more 
donducive t to ſo laluary. an end can be found outs 


— 


H. Z. 


Life 


aulay. 
The following is the brief Hiſtory of a real — 
not a Patriot pro tempore; of a man who honeſtly 
_ defied all courtly temptations, and remained to 
the laſt true to the pre-eminent cauſe he — 
in, that of LIBERTY]; of a man who nobly dared 
to ſu port, even as Clarendon acknow 
at his own expence, the liberty and property _ 
of this kingdom, and, as he tbougbt, reſcue his 
country from being made a rey to the court,” 


and in fighting for whoſe om he bravely * 


died; of a man, in ſhort, the goodneſs of wh 
heart, and ſoundneſs of whoſe judgment, no qua- 
tifications can rival, unleſs we ex genus 

of the female Hiſtorian, who has depicted him 
in the following manner: 


AMPDEN * was deſcended from one of 
| the moſt ancient families in Buckingham 
hives ; and the death of his parents devolving on 
him early the poſſeſſion of a large and opulent 
fortune, this circumſtance concurring with the 
vivacity of youth, excited him to indulge in thoſe 
amuſements which confine the excellencies of ge- 
nius to the narrow compals of private gratification. 
At the age of fifteen he left the Univerſity, and, 
finiſhing his education at the Inns of Court, made 
a conſiderable progreſs in the common law. After 
he had paſſed his thirtieth year, he was choſen to 
repreſent his country in Parliament; an incident 
which rouſed to exertion thoſe N of virtue 


* He was born in the Vear 1594, and had attained the 
age of ſorty- two before he acquired any national notice; 
nor would then, had not the illegal, tyrannical demands 
of Charles I. ſtimulated him to the defence of his half- 
enſlaved country. 


and 
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character. He was confulted by the Mem- 
bers of Parliament in all the important points of 
oppoſition, and Joined heartily 1 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and other eee 
carried againſt t — As it was Ham 
peculiar talent to act powerfully when he — 
the moſt diſen and as he never put himſelf 
forward but when forwardneſs was a og ſo in 
this Parliament he was not t an opponent 
formidable enough to be pricked down for Sheriff 
to prevent his election in the enſuing one, and ef 
caped a commitment to the Tower in 1628, for 
what was termed a riotous proceeding in Parlia- 
ment: but his honour not permi him to com- 
ply with the illegal exaction of a loan, he was 
among thoſe: who ſuffered impriſonment on this 
buſineſs. The trial of ſhip money, in the year 
1636, unfoulded to public view thoſe 
virtues which modeſty, diffidence, or art, had hi- 
therto in ſome meaſure obſcured; and as the infa- 
mous judgment given by the judges on this cauſe, 
rouſed the nation to a more ſerious attention to the 
conduct and views of the court, thoſe men of ge- 
nius and abilities who laid the grounds for the ſuc- 
tins revolution, began to concert meaſures hom 
to improve to an effectual height, the growing diſ- 
content; whilſt the frantic tyranny of Laud, with 
his attempt to impoſe his ſuperſtitious ceremonies 


on the Scots, gave ſuch an advantage to the de- 


ſigns of the pur „chat matters came to a ripeneſs 
in leſs than four years after this period ; a Fe. 


time which had — ſo ſedulouſly employed by the 


active Patriots, who had continual meetings to con- 
ſult on the buſineſs of oppoſition, that Mr. Hamp- 
den, it is ſaid, had made ſeveral expeditions into 
Scotland before the commations in that kingdom 
broke out. From the time weed he engaged in the 

important 
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de ro the public, which uf les in M. 


in the proſecution - 
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important ſcheme of abridging the power of the | 


court, and reforming the government of the coun- + 


try, he totally diſcarded the levities of his youth, 
and became remarkable for his ſobriety and ſtrict- 


neſs of manners; which, {till retaining his natural 


vivacity of temper, he embelliſhed with an altable, 
chearful, and poliſhed behaviour. 
+: In the Parliament of 1640, an event which 
had been long impatiently expected by the people, 
and to. which the indefatigable induſtry, aCtivity, 
and abilities of Hampden had in a great meaſure 
conduced, he was one of the chief directors of the 
anti- court party, and ſpecially .traſted/ in the bu- 
ſineſs of watching the King's conduct in Scotland, 
and preventing the Scots being ſeduced from the 
intereſts of Liberty by the cabals and cajolements 
of the Court; his art of directing the underſtand- 
ing and governing the inclinations of men being 
ſuch, that, in all the tranſactions between the two 
nations, he was appointed by the Parliament one 
of the Commiſſioners to treat with that people. 
When the quarrel between the King and the Par- 
liament came to hoſtilities, he accepted the com- 
mand of a regiment of foot under the Earl of 
Eſſex, and was one of the firſt who opened the 
war, by an action at a place called Brill, in Buck- 
inghamſhire. As the ſagacity and intrepidity of 


his conduct, in the character of a Senator, had ren- 


dered him ſo much the object of the King's indig- 
nation, as to be one of the fix members marked for 
particular vengeance, ſo his activity and bravery 
in the field, and his wiſe and ſpirited 'counſels on 
the operations of the war, rendered him ſo formida- 
ble a rival of Eſſex, that it was thought, had he 
lived, his party, who were at this time highly in- 
cenſed at their General's conduct, would have taken 
his command from him, and given it to Hampden. 


“ Clarendon 


22 Clarendon has di to draw * eld 2 
portraiture of this eminent perſonage; but though - 
marked with thoſe. partial lines w ich diſtinguiſh 
the hand of the hiſtorian,” it is the teſtimony of an 
enemy to virtues poſſeſſed only by: the foremoſt 
rank of men. ith all the talents and virtues 
that render private life uſeful, amiable,” and ref- 
pectable, were united in Hampden in the higheſt 
degree, thoſe excellencies which guide the jarring 
1 of | pour councils to determined points 
and, whilſt he penetrated into the moſt ſecret de- 
ſigns of other men, he never diſcovered more of 
his own inclinations than was neceſſary to the pur» 
poſe 1 in hand. In debate he was ſo much a maſter, 
that, ; the art of Socrates with the graces 
of Cicero, 12 fixed his own opinion under the mo- 
deſt guiſe of deſiring to improve by that of others; 
and, contrary to the nature of diſputes, left a 
pleaſin impreſſion, which prejudiced his antago- 
niſt in his favour, even when he had not convinced 
or altered his judgment. His carriage was ſo ge 
nerally uniformly, and unaffectedly affable, 
- converſation ſo enlivened by his vivacity, ſo fea- 
ſoned by his knowledge and underſtanding, and 
ſo well applied to the gerflus, humour, and pre- 
judices coe he converſed with, that his talents 
— _ popularity were abſolute: . With qualities 
1 nature, he poſſeſſed in council pene- 
hor diſcernment, with a ſagacity on which 
no one could ' impoſe, an induſtry and vigilance 
that were indefatigable, with the entire maſtery of 
his paſſions and affeCtigns;' an advantage which 
gave him infinite ſuperiority over leſs regulated 
minds. Whilſt there were any hopes that the 
adminiſtration of the country could be corrected 
without the entire overthrow of the conſtitution, 
Hampden choſe before other preferment the ſuper- 
intende ency of the Prince 8 mind, aiming to cor- 
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rect the founcs Bun whence the happineſs or alf 
fortunes of the empire, if the government conti- 
nued monatchieal, muſt flow; but the averſion 
which the King diſcoverd to thoſe regulatiom 
which were neceſſary to ſecure the freedom of the 


conſtitution from any future attempt of the crown, 


with the ſchemes he had entered on to puniſh the 


authors of reformation, and reſcind his conceſſions, 


determined the conduct of Hampden. Convinced 


that Charles's affections and 3 were 


too corrupt to be truſted with degree, 
he ſought the abolition of monarchy, N on!. 


cure to national grievances; warmly oppoſing 


overtures for treaties as dangerous ſnares, or other 


expedient than conqueſt for accommodation. It 
was him the party relied on, to animate the cold 
counſels of their General; it was his example and 
influence they truſted to keep him honeſt to the 


intereſt of the public, and to preſerve to the par- 
liament the affections of the army. Had he been 


at firſt appointed to the ſupreme military com- 
mand, the civil war, under all the horrors of which 
the country languiſhed more than years, 
would have Nen dur of ſhort onurmghte:? 
*. { 
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